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Yankee to the backbone 


Tue first Fish Brand Oil Clothing was made in Boston 
in 1836. It was built for service . . . weather-proof, to 
keep a seaman warm and dry in the teeth of a Cape Horn 
gale .. . roomy, to cover the broad back of a Grand Banks 
fisherman . . . tough, to stand the gaff of a three-year 
whaling voyage. 

As the country grew the business grew. Fish Brand 
garments won the favor of lumberjacks, farmers, survey- 
ors ... of hardy men in every outdoor calling. 

The modern descendants of these old-time slickers are 
college-bred, sophisticated. They have become the stand- 
ard rainy-weather garments of street and campus. In 
advertising Fish Brand Slickers for A. J. Tower Com- 
pany, we have set them against their own salty American 
background. Beneath their clean-cut style, we show the 
old, dependable qualities that have distinguished them 
for ninety-odd years. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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keep AGROPOLIS rolling 


HE village smithy isn’t doing a rushing busi- 

ness of late. Old Dobbin stops for a new pair a 

of shoes occasionally, but the real business is done ed 
in the tire shop across the way. brand 
Nearly 5,000,000 cars are owned and hard used a Ch 
in AGROPOLIS. man 
. . : . mark 

It is one of the country’s major tire markets, An aie: 
interested market. A responsive market. A buying a 
market, because the residents of AGROPOLIS to b 
the prosperous farmers of today—depend on their only 
cars not for pleasure only, but for vital, working vr | 
transportation. propri 
The cream of the AGROPOLIS market is to ler 
reached by The Standard Farm Paper Unit. These to the 
15 leading agricultural papers, each locally edited o me 
& ae papers, , ’ much 
all non-duplicating, reach 2,500,000 representative been 4 
farm homes. ple in 
just j 
Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is their 


always local—The Standard Farm Papers meet both! re 
roes 
The Farmer, St. Paul The Prairie Farmer The Nebraska Farmer they a 
The American Agriculturist Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer oo 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist | Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 0 10S€ 
The New Breeder's Gazette The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dairyman If this 
Pennsylvania Farmer Pacific Rural Press Michigan Farmer going | 


The STANDARD finn UNIT Gf iteccs 


the test 
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One order—one plate—one bill 


WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freemah, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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Who Is Going to Clean Up This 
Testimonial Mess? 


Action by Agents’ and Advertisers’ Associations Should Be First Step in 
Ending Testimonial Abuses, O. C. Harn Thinks 


As told to G. A. Nichols by 


O. C. Harn 


Managing Director, 


S' JON after the appearance of 
UY the recent Lucky Strike adver- 
g¢ featuring the name of Cap- 
tain George Fried as being a 
devotee of that 
brand of cigarette, 
a Chicago business 
man made a re- 
mark to me in this 
wise : 
“Lindbergh seems 
to be about the 
mly national hero 
with sufficient 
spunk and sense of 
propriety to refuse 
to lend his name 
) the exploitation 
of merchandise. So 
nuch of this has 
been done that peo- 
ple in general have 
just about lost, 
their faith in, and 
admiration for, he- 
roes. Furthermore, 
they are beginning 
lose their faith in advertising. 
i this sort of thing keeps up, it is 
ig to be mighty difficult to get 
people to accept any advertising 
presentation at its real value. That 
the testimonial racket should have 
heen permitted to go so far is 
almost a tragedy; that there seems 
» no tangible method of stop- 
it, is unthinkable.” 
My friend is right. I am quot- 
lis remarks merely as a typical 
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expression along this line, of which 
I have heard many during the last 
few weeks. There is substantially 
unanimous agreement that advertis- 
ing, the business- 
producing force 
that has been built 
up to such a proud 
height, is now fac- 
ing pretty much of 
a crisis. 
What is going to 
be done about it? 
And who is going 
to do the doing 
when, and if, the 
right remedy is 
found? I have 
heard many sug- 
gestions looking to- 
ward a_ possible 
corrective program. 
Some seem to think 
that the National 
Better Business 
Bureau can handle 
the emergency. 
From this the “remedies” range on 
down to the preposterous proposi- 
tion that the International Adver- 
tising Association might appoint a 
czar who could use the mailed fist 
whenever it might be needed. An- 
other suggestion, which has num- 
erous flaws, is that the publishers 
should band together and clamp 
down an iron-clad moral censor- 
ship making the testimonial im- 
possible. 


Table of Contents on page 210 
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The Better Business Bureau, to 
my mind, is not the agency through 
which the evil can be eradicated. 
Backed up in twenty-four States 
by the Printers’ INK Model Sta- 
tute providing a penalty on dis- 
honest advertising, the various 
local Bureaus are doing a great 
work in stopping misrepresentation 
as to merchandise and blocking a 
number of shady practices that are 
perpetrated in the name of selling. 
But does testimonial advertising— 
the unethical kind, I mean of 
course—come within the inhibitions 
of the Printers’ INK Statute? I 
doubt it. And even if it did, the 
operations of each Bureau are nec- 
essarily localized to a considerable 
extent; therefore, dealing with the 
questionable testimonial through 
this sort of machinery would be 
a long drawn out process with the 
consummation not even in sight. 

It seems to me that the correc- 
tive measures, if any, should be 
educational rather than generally 
coercive. If advertisers could be 
made to see (and I should think 
they could be) that the improper 
use of the testimonial has been 
placed on the index expurgatorius 
of decent advertising practice, they 
probably would desist. But their 
action would necessarily have to 
come from voluntary undertakings 
rather than from legal pressure. 
Theoretically the Advertising Com- 
mission is the focal point on 
which all this persuasive and edu- 
cational effort should converge; its 
whole excuse for existence is 
bound up in just this sort of thing. 
But, under the circumstances, the 
Commission could do little more 
than talk. It represents all 
branches of advertising, but has no 
authority to bind any advertiser, 
publisher or agent to any under- 
taking whatsoever—or even to a 
straightout declaration of policy. 

And if it is impracticable and 
visionary to expect the Commission 
to accomplish anything specific, it 
is far fetched and even a bit un- 
fair to put the solution squarely 
up to the publishers. Happily for 
the interests of honest merchan- 
dising, it is only the exceptional 
publisher of any better class me- 
dium who does not have a high 
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standard which he insists every ad- 
vertiser must observe. He keeps 
lies out of copy so far as he is 
able. He will not defile his pub- 
lication by permitting it to help 
sell his readers merchandise that 
he knows is not as represented. 
This is only a matter of good 
business for him; if his readers 
should lose confidence in some of 
his advertisers, the bad effect would 
extend to all and he “would lose 
profits as a result. 

Censorship of cigarette advertis- 
ing is something that the individual 
publisher can and should decide 
for himself. Some publishers have 
thrown out cigarette advertising 
bodily, just as some of them threw 
out liquor advertising in the days 
before prohibition. Liquor was a 
legitimate commodity and many of 
the advertised brands were of un- 
questionable quality. But a pub- 
lisher might deny space to a dis- 
tiller or brewer not because of any 
prevaricating in the presentation or 
any defect in the merchandise, but 
because of his personal convictions 
or prejudices against liquor—or a 
consideration of policy. 

If a cigarette manufacturer pur- 
chases the indorsement of a popu- 
lar hero and advertises such 
indorsement, he is not misrepre- 
senting his merchandise, regardless 
of how far his tactics may be con- 
strued as departing from a high 
standard of advertising ethics. 
People who like his brand of ciga- 
rettes will continue getting value 
received for their money as before; 
there will be no departure from 
quality and, so far as the merchan- 
dise itself is concerned, no misrep- 
resentation has been made to the 
consumer. If, however, the testi- 
monial shocks the publisher’s sensi- 
bilities, he has the privilege of 
throwing out the advertising, his 
space being his own to do with as 
he chooses. Or, looking at it from 
a standpoint of policy, he may con- 
clude that such procedure is detri- 
mental to the interests of his pub- 
lication in general because of its 
effect in destroying people’s faith 
in advertising as a whole, and ex- 
clude it on that basis. His action 
will depend (1) on his personal 
conviction, and (2) on his opinion 
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HE Christian Herald is 
scaling new heights in religious 
journalism. Advertisers, quick 
to sense an upward swing, are 
becoming keenly interested in 
this responsive and expanding 


market. 


The advertising lineage for 
the first quarter of 1929 is the 
greatest in seven years. 


The NEW 
CHRISTIAN HERALD 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York 





GRAHAM PATTERSON J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President : Advertising Manager 
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of how such advertising will affect 
his interests in the long run. 

Publishers, in their organization 
of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, have made the greatest sin- 
gle contribution toward advertising 
righteousness. ‘They have purified 
circulation and can now guarantee. 
without question the vehicle through 
which advertising is presented to 
the public. In a manner of speak- 
ing, they are distributors of adver- 
tising, but they are not creators 
of advertising. The distribution 
facilities that they now offer to 
the advertiser are, thanks to the 
functioning of the Bureau, above 
reproach. Isn’t it going somewhat 
strongly, therefore, to attempt to 
throw on to them the whole burden 
of disinfecting the selling messages 
which are distributed through these 
facilities? That they naturally will 
do all they possibly can toward 
this end, as a matter of ordinary 
business intelligence, is to be taken 
for granted. They are just as 
much interested as any advertiser 
possibly can be in keeping the good 
name of advertising unblemished. 
In fact perhaps they are more in- 
terested, because they draw their 
profits from advertisers, while the 
advertiser draws his from the sale 
of his own product; his advertis- 
ing is only indirectly a source of 
profit. But for the publishers to 
attempt to police the whole field 
and arbitrarily to set down a de- 
tailed code of practices would be 
going considerably beyond their ca- 
pacity, broad as this is. 

Many thoughtful people who are 
earnestly trying to find a way to 
remove the evil of testimonial 
abuse (an evil, by the way, that 
has been with us for years, as the 
files of Printers’ INK will show, 
but that has recently come into 
prominence because of some par- 
ticularly flagrant examples) seem 
to want to rest their whole case 
on the assumption that some kind 
of police work is necessary. They 
apparently think that the big stick, 
unsparingly applied, is the only cor- 
rective measure which advertisers 
will respect. I am among the 
many who believe that this is not 
so. Things would be in a sad way 
indeed if organizations that have 
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built up enormous businesses 
through the use of advertising 
would not be willing to listen to 
reason—and if they could not rec- 
ognize the inevitable consequences 
of their present mad tactics. And, 
for that matter, police work is 
neither practicable nor possible in 
this case. 

To my mind misuse of testimon- 
ials comes primarily from the ex- 
igencies of competition and not at 
all because astute merchandisers 
have suddenly parted company with 
their brains. In a highly competi- 
tive market, with opposing lines 
and commodities on a common 
standard of high quality and with 
selling prices the same, one thing 
is likely to bring on another until 
at length advertisers find them- 
selves in the midst of excesses from 
which they would gladly escape if 
they could. 

I maintain, therefore, that the 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies and the Association 
of National Advertisers could 
recommend a course of procedure 
that would go a long way toward 
putting the testimonial where it 
belongs.* The A. N. A. is made up 
of the country’s greatest advertis- 
ers; the agents’ organization in- 
cludes most of the worth-while ad- 
vertising agencies that place their 
copy. These two bodies could, 
with complete practicality and com- 
mon sense, set up a code covering 
the proper use of testimonials. 
They are strong enough arbi- 
trarily to declare that any organi- 
zation transgressing the code is 
guilty of unethical advertising. 
This would at least supply a work- 
able plan which would be the basis 
of subsequent effort. 

The Four A’s, as I understand 
the set-up of that organization, 
could enforce the observance of 
such a code among its members. 
The rules would be effective among 
the A. N. A membership only inso- 
far as advertisers would volun- 
tarily undertake to observe them. 

(Continued on page 181) 


*Since the above was written, Presi- 
dent Guy C. Smith of the A. N. A. has 
written a letter to members of the as- 
sociation regarding testimonial advertis- 
ing. This letter is reprinted on page 
182 of this issue of Printers’ Inx 
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If the shoe fits, 
put it on! 




















When Freddy Baxter immerses 
himself in tubes, patches and ce- 
ment, it’s not for sheer love of 
fiddling with such playthings. Dad 
comes home and casually remarks, 
“ Hada flat today, Fred, and changed 
it on the road. If you’re using the car 
tomorrow, you’d better patch it.” 

Fred patches, and vows the next 
rubber purchase will be Beep’s 
Tires—if he has anything to say. 
Does he have anything to say? 
Somewhat! Dad’s life will be mis- 
crable until the bus is equipped 
with Beeps. 

Remember that boys of Fred’s 
age take care of cars, mow lawns, 
carry out ashes and beat rugs. 
Naturally, they’re interested 
in tires, spark plugs, lawn 
mowers, oil burners, vacuum 
cleaners. In their 101 persua- 
Sive ways they’re plugging 





for such merchandise without re- 
cess . . . persistent salesmen in 
somebody’s behalf. 

Progressive near-men; interested 
in almost everything that savors 
of being new and better; swinging 
tons of pressure in the family 
buying councils— that’s the true 
picture of the high-school market. 
Of the 500,000 readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy, 85% are of high- 
school age and older. Men in every- 
thing but years. Whatever your 
product, advertise to the half- 
million man-sized chaps who call 
THE AMERICAN Boy their favor- 
ite magazine. June forms close 
April 10th. 


me American Boy 


Detroit 


Michigan 
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J. Walter Thompson 
Company 


Through five strategically 
located offices in the United States, and 
through ten offices in other countries 
which cover Europe, North and South 
Africa and South America, we offer adver- 
tising agency service which has demon- 
strated its merit for many of the world’s 
foremost advertisers, several of whom we 
have served for more than twenty years. 


Total population served by these offices is 560,809,000 


* 
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NEW YORK - Graybar Building - 420 Lexington Avenue 
CHICAGO - Wrigley Building - 410 North Michigan Avenue 

J BOSTON - 80 Boylston Street 

CINCINNATI - Chamber of Commerce Building 


SAN FRANCISCO - Russ Building 


* 


LONDON - Bush House - Aldwych, W. C. 2 
PARIS - 12 Boulevard de la Madeleine 
MADRID - Pi Y Margall 9 
STOCKHOLM ~- Kungsgatan 39 
COPENHAGEN - Axelborg 
BERLIN - Schenker Haus - Unter den Linden 39 
ANTWERP - 107, Place de Meir 
ALEXANDRIA - Egypt + 12, Rue Cherif Pacha 
PORT ELIZABETH - South Africa - 72 Main Street 


BUENOS AIRES ° Argentina - 50-60 Calle San Martin 








Only a Blacksmith’s Beautiful 
Daughter 


But Sometimes the Theme Notes of La Belle Ferroniere’s Anvil Chorus 
Sound Forth in Advertising Conference 


By Jerome V. Leary 


Of the Hyatt Bearings Division, 


AST not doubt upon the au- 

thenticity of any lady—even 
though she be but a blacksmith’s 
daughter. Sir Joseph Duveen has 
been not a little embarrassed by 
the sequel to one of his ex 
cathedra statements. Perhaps there 
is a sermon in this for you and 
me. For that seg- 


General Motors Corporation 


ciated with Clive, and her lissom 
pose brings John Held, Jr., to 
mind. 

But all her sweet allure is los 
on the implacable juror. He is 
adamant. He is sulky. His cigar 
protrudes pugnaciously from th 
corner of his mouth. A stubborn 

frown wrinkles his 








regated section of 


features. His arms 


humanity gathered OU a the —— are folded tightly, 
in and about ad- h ages oe S = immovably, over 
vertising cloisters || “ey ve picked up a + nea his indrawn chest. 
there comes an- ee. ae pad Vainly does the 
other harrowing feel impelled, er #0 |! art director point 
idea from the trial. || POS¢ Read ey f * “fs out the beauties oi 
The disturbing a ae . ~ Seri the opus. Disre- 
thought lies in the forte, | man peu ky € poor ar-|| carded are the pro- 
fact that for many sist whose work comes UR} duction director's 


weeks twelve men 
—good and true— 








der their scrutiny. And if it’s 
type or copy, 
pity also to the typographic 


husky warnings 


then extend about closing dates. 








have been snowed 7 H The copy chief's 
under an endless || &*Pe"* copy writer. || comments on the 
avalanche of art jaal te pve dnages — - perfect tie-up be- 
phraseology. They ° a ne tween text and il 
go forth into the placing this article er || justrations carom 
, : : the nose of their tormentor. ae Serene 
world again, quite off ineffectually 
: It may do some good—cer- || --), ‘dent’ 
equipped to be art tainly it will do no harm. e president's 


experts. They can 


expostulations fall 








“inferior 
pigmentation,” “spots of color,” 
“gesthetic nuances.” What if they 
should decide to “take up” adver- 
tising ! 

Imagine one of the jurors, now 
an account executive, at a con- 
versation in the golden oak  con- 
ference room of his _ harassed 
agency. The air is gray and 
Havanish with spent cigars, and 
red with spent expletives. On an 
easel is a canvas. On the canvas 
is a fair lady whose smile dis- 
plays pearls of rare lustre. Of 
course, she is not a product of 
da Vinci’s palette. In the first 
place, she—that is, the paint—is 
too wet. Also she suggests La 
Gatta anatomically. Her drapery 
is undoubtedly. Barclayish. Her 
hair has the touch usually asso- 


discuss 


10 


among thistles. 

“But, J. D.” pleads the art di 

rector. “Consider the beauty oi 
the eyes. They’d stop any pros 
pect.” 
“Terrible!” snaps the ex-juror 
“The left eye is dead. It is plainly 
out of drawing. It lacks the slight 
est vestige of warmth. Obviously 
it has been gone over by an en- 
graving house retoucher.” 

“Gaze at that neck, J D., and 
give us your O.K.!” begs the 
otherwise sane copy chief. 

“A lifeless cylinder of flesh. An 
advertisement of my client shall 
never be demeaned by association 
with that daub. As the dean of thie 
Louvre said to my friend, Sir 


Joseph—” P 
“Aw, come off the perch, 
grunts the media expert. “TJhe 
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From Des Moines Register Mar. 13 


CLAIMS IOWA 
FARMS MAKING 
MORE MONEY 


Collector Tells of In- 


crease in Income 
Totals. 





The Iowa farm has staged a de- 
cided comeback in the money 
making game during 1928, ac- 
cording to Lars Bladine, collector 
of internal revenue for the state. 

The large number of farm re- 
turns made to date indicate a de- 
cidedly better year for agricul- 
ture, in fact the best year in the 
last six years, he believes. 

Mr. Bladine could make no esti- 
mate of the number of farms 
which will have reached the tax- 
able income producing class, but 
believes it will be the highest 
since the peak years of 1918, 
1919 and 1920. 


**All Lines Improved.”’ 

There is a decided improvement 
in all lines of business through- 
out, the income collector declared. 
The manufacturers are showing 
better returns as well as _ mer- 
chants and all classes of business 
men, he said. 





WO out of three families in the *central two-thirds 
Iowa who read any daily newspaper 


The Des Moines Register and Tribune 


225,000 Daily Circulation 


*This area is 150 miles by 200 miles and has a population of 1,410,000, 
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Homely Ladies’ Journal is shout- 
ing for this page. We can’t stall 
them much longer.” 

“But my dear fellow,” protests 
the ex-talesman, with the slight- 
est hint of an Oxford accent, “one 
can’t allow such beastly tripe to 
get through. My opinion is that 
this thing was done by a scene 
painter of the Columbia circuit. 
Man, look at that hair. Mud— 
that’s what it is!” 

The president tosses his chewed 
cigar with some vehemence in the 
general direction of a brass re- 
ceptacle, and rises to his feet with 
a “Now-looka-here” manner. But 
he is rather mild vocally. The 
company whose account is being 
conferenced today is tender, touchy 
and remunerative. The account 
man’s uncle is its president. 

“J. D.” he says, “I appreciate 
the fact that this painting will 
never worry your associate, Sir 
Joseph Duveen. But do you not 
think that it does its job? It dis- 
plays the lady’s — er — limbs in an 
appealing manner. They are well 
rounded members, and will point 
in the direction of the coupon.” 

“But, Chief,” protests the artis- 
tic account executive, “they’re 
ill-formed. There’s no indication 
that the chap who did this knew 
his anatomy. The patellas cer- 


tainly suggest the housemaid’s 
affliction. The tibia of the left 
nether extremity is conspicuous 


by its absence.” 

“Oh fudge! What do you want 
us to do? We have to get action— 
quick!” The strain has sprained 
the production chief’s usually iron 
(cast) nerve. 

“Before you get my O.K. you'll 
have to show me a series of X- 
Ray negatives. We can’t afford to 
take any chances.” 

Conjecture for yourself how the 
controversy was settled. But don’t 
worry about this hypothetical case. 
After all, there are only twelve of 
these men—the law of averages 
favors you. 

Rather direct your worries at 
those present associates of yours 
who have assimilated technical 
phraseology which is without a 
solid foundation of knowledge. I 
recall the executive who demanded 
consistently when proof was sub- 
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have more “white lead.” Others 
bandy about such terms as “mod- 
ernistic,” “consumer acceptance,” 
“negative appeal,” “occult _bal- 
ance,” “reason-why copy,” ad- 
infinitum. There’s at least one in 
every office ready to step into or 
out of character on short notice. 
Take heed lest one of his monkey 
wrenches get into your machinery. 





Alvin E. Dodd to Direct Sears, 
Roebuck Retail Stores 


Alvin E. Dodd has resigned as direc- 
tor-general of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, New York, to become asso- 
ciated with Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
as assistant to the president. In his 
new position, Mr. Dodd will have charge 
of the chain of Sears, Roebuck retail 
stores. 

For six years, and until about a year 
ago, Mr. Dodd was head of the domes 
tic distribution department of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Before 
this connection he was, for six years, 
head of the Retail Research Association. 
In joining the Sears, Roebuck organiza- 
tion, Mr. Dodd also has resigned as a 
partner in the firm of Dodd & West, 
marketing counsellors. 

William Girdner, assistant to the di- 
rector-general of the Wholesale Dry Goods 
Institute, has been appointed secretary 
For the present no steps will be taken 
to fill the post vacated by Mr. Dodd, 
it is stated. 





Kling-Gibson and Quinlan 
Agencies Consolidate 


A merger of the Kling-Gibson Com 
pany and The Quinlan Company, Chi 
cago advertising agencies, was com- 
pleted last week, to take effect April 15. 
The new firm will be known as the 
Kling-Gibson-Quinlan Company. Officers 
will be: 

Claude C. Hopkins, chairman of the 
executive committee; Leroy A. Kling, 
chairman of the board; Roy Quinlan, 
president; Andrew Coburn and John 
Hayes Kelly, vice-presidents; Arthur 
F. Marquette, secretary; and Carl E. 
Widney, treasurer. Mr. Coburn, Mr 
Widney, Leo McCusker and John W. 
Reed will be account executives. 


Campbell-Ewald Appoints 
C. H. Cottington 


C. Halstead Cottington has been ap- 
pointed New York art director of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, advertising 
agency. He will be located at the New 
York office of that agency to purchase 
art, but his services will be utilized by 
the entire Campbell-Ewald organization. 

For the last four years Mr. Cotting- 
ton has been art buyer of N. W. Ayer 
& Son. At one time he was with the 
siverteing department of the Chicago 
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EEE EEEEEEEE————————————— 
Thorough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 


Proved One Paper 
Coverage! 


HIRTY national advertisers each 
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Read by More Than Four Out of Five Milwaukee Families! 
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Local advertisers ... who know 
Chicago’s gravure media inti- 
mately—judge each week their 
interest and beauty—test by 
consistent schedules their posi- 
tive selling power... prefer The 
Daily News. They placed 235,041 
lines of advertising in The Daily 
News Photogravure Section in 
1928 ... over twice the volume 
they placed in the next Chicago 
gravure medium...39% more 
thanin 1927. Here isreliable gui- 
dance for the national advertiser. 


HOTS@RAVURE SECTION 


=~ 
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AILY NEWS 


Honfewspaper 





TCAGO 
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DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Kregness 


408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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|MARKET PLACE ron 
AMERICAS, 4 CITY 


FOR upwards of half a century The Detroit News has 
been the HOME newspaper. 
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Now four out of every 


five Detroit homes taking any English newspaper get 


The News. 


And not only do they get 
The News—they read it and 
they read the advertising in it. 
It is the market place of the 
community. 


The News publishes, for ex- 
ample, two and a half times as 
many classified advertisements 
as any other Detroit newspa- 
per. It prints sixty per cent 
of all the department store ad- 
vertising published and leads 
in practically every other sell- 
ing classification of advertising. 
During the last 15’ years The 
News has been either first, sec- 
ond or third in advertising in 
America. 


All these facts merely illus- 
trate the position of The News 
in the Detroit field. Detroit 
men and women look to The 
News not only for the daily 
grist of events and information 
on matters political, cultural or 
civic, they go to it first, also, 
for news of the stores and fac- 
tories. 


You therefore can cover De- 
troit adequately with The News 
and by doing so make your 
cost per sale less than you 
have ever thought possible. 
It’s: a sales suggestion many 
are following. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 


New York Office: 
I. A. KLEIN, 50 E. 42nd St. 


Chicago Office: 
J. E. LUTZ, 18¢ No. Michigan Ave. 





























By Don 


T is no longer news that suc- 

cessfully introducing a new 
brand of cigarette is one of the 
toughest of today’s merchandising 
problems. The manufacturer who 
has the temerity to take up the task 
finds himself faced by 


A New Cigarette Makes a 
Successful Debut 


Raleigh Campaign Introduces a Different Note into Cigarette Advertising 


Gridley 


back, as it were, to fundamentals 
and sell Raleigh cigarettes just as 
it might sell any piece of mer- 
chandise in a quite different field. 
It is interesting, therefore, to note 
the things which have been chosen 
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the competition of estab- 
lished brands, huge ad- 
vertising appropriations 
and wide distribution. 
Those wise in the 
business say that the 
successful establishment 
of a new cigarette is 
largely an advertising 
job—which is quite true 
has but what a job! It 

has kept many an adver- 
ery tiser awake nights and 
get has about it all the cer- 

tainties of sure-fire suc- 
cess that are associated 
with producing plays 

lu for Broadway or put- 
> ting a football team 
ews through an undefeated 
roit season. 
The The first demand on 
aily the advertiser is that he 
ion shall not fall in line 
l or with a “me-too” adver- 
Iso, tising story. In some 
a fields this may not seem 
too difficult but the to- 
bacco industry has ex- 
pended so much money 
De- and so much ingenuity 
“ws in the search for new 
our advertising angles that 
you the task of getting something dif- 
ble. ferent to say about a cigarette is 
ny becoming increasingly hard. 

With these facts in mind it is 
interesting to examine the cam- 
paign now being conducted for 
Raleigh cigarettes, manufactured 

Ss by the Brown & Williamson To- 
bacco Corporation. This campaign 





has met with unusual success, al- 
though to date it has been carried 
on in a limited area. 

The company decided to go 


\ve. 





One of the Main Features of Raleigh Newspaper 
Advertising Is the Interesting New Type of Package 


as basic sales and advertising ap- 
peals for Raleighs. 

In the first place this new ciga- 
rette is packed in an unusual con- 
tainer. There is nothing quite like 
it on the market and by the use 
of patented machinery the company 
has been able to reduce the pro- 
duction costs on this new container 
to a very small figure which, it 
says, does not make it necessary 
to charge more for Raleighs than 
would be necessary if they were sold 
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in the ordinary type of package. 

In design it is quite attractive. 
On the face is the brand name and 
a picture of Sir Walter and his 
coat of arms. On the back, as 
though printed on an old piece of 
parchment, are two paragraphs of 
selling copy. The package, how- 
ever, is interesting more from the 
mechanical side than from the de- 
sign side. 

As you receive it from the 
dealer it is wrapped in a trans- 
parent paper and here you meet 
the first convenience offered by the 
company. A little flap is cut in the 
paper so that you may easily tear 
away the outer wrapping. You 
have now reached the pasteboard 
carton itself. Tearing the stamp 
you open the package and find that 
it is like a cigarette case. It has 
two compartments, each of which 
holds ten cigarettes. Each com- 
partment has a recess about an 
inch wide cut down the middle and 
bordered on either side by sharp, 
tearing edges. At first you see 
only a neat tinfoil but as you tear 
away the foil, moving your hand 
down the recess and using the cut- 
ting edges to tear the foil, you 
find the cigarettes. Each one is 
kept carefully in place and cannot 
be destroyed by rough handling in 
the pocket. With your thumb you 
grasp the first cigarette and roll it 
to the center of the packet where it 
is ready for removal. When you 
reach the last cigarette you remove 
what is left of the foil and with 
it the tenth smoke. The same 
process is followed in removing 
the ten cigarettes from the other 
side. 

Of course, a package is not a 
basic reason for using a cigarette, 
but a package which assures clean, 
undamaged cigarettes as perfect 
when you receive them as when 
they were made is at least a reason 
why you should buy Raleigh in 
preference to some other product 
which you may like just as well. 
More than that, the package is 
unusual enough to offer’ a_con- 
venient peg on which to hang an 
interesting appeal. When you 
stop to consider the many different 
appeals which are being used to 
sell cigarettes you begin to see the 
importance of the package. 
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One of the first points of attack, 


therefore, has been this container 
It appeals to the average man or 
woman purely because of the in 
genuity, and further it is the kind 
of package which the person wh: 
has not bought Raleighs will want 
to look at when his friend offers 
him a smoke. For this reason on 
of the main features of the adver 
tising up to the present time has 
been the package. As a second 
appeal the company decided to sur 
round its product with an air oj 
smartness. Quite cleverly the ad 
vertising is written as though ad- 
dressed to the smart people oi 
society. Read, for instance, a 
paragraph of copy featuring thx 
package: 

To transfer Raleigh from its ow 
clever package to a social contrivance 
of irreproachable gold will. not improv: 
the blended flavor of the cigarette. |: 
would not startle Raleigh who was bor: 
something of an aristocrat; it will prob- 
ably not protect the cigarette’s plump, 
smooth freshness quite as well as Ka 
leigh’s own case. owever, stone walls 
do not a prison make, nor golden cases 
a perfect, even smoke. ransfer it, 
if you like. 

Or read the following copy from 
another advertisement: 


In the clubs and at the better hotels 
and tobacconists and in the pockets and 
handbags of people who instantly anil 
instinctively know how and where t 
get the best. 


Those two samples of copy will 
show how the company is ad- 
dressing its appeal to a class of 
people above the average. This 
does not mean, of course, that tli 
company does not expect to sell 
Raleighs to the great averag: 
smoker. ‘ The company believes, 
however, that the atmosphere o! 
quality is quite as much an appeal 
to the average man as to the so- 
called quality market. 

Now we come to the product it 
self. Why should a person buy a 
Raleigh? 

For one thing the company 
placing great emphasis on blend 
Because of the use of a new typ: 
of patented machine, the compan 
claims to have produced a produc! 
of unusually even Blend. In it 
advertising again and again i 
uses the phrase, “Blended puff b: 
puff.” One very striking adver 
tisement shows a cigarette in the 
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srocess of being smoked. There 
are four different pictures carrying 
he smoke from the first quarter 
nch of ash to the last inch of 
.igarette and the copy reads, “The 
rst puff like every next puff is 
blended exactly, identically right 
down to the last delightful whiff 
of pure fragrance.” 

The company also features the 
reshness of Raleighs as well as 
the smoothness of the blend. 

In all the copy a definite effort 
has been made to avoid the use 
of strident superlatives. There is 
no effort to conceal the fact that 
the company believes it has an 
outstanding cigarette but the pros- 
pect is left to get this idea by im- 
plication rather than by direct 
statement. 

Obviously, since these appeals 
were to be used, it became incum- 
hent upon the company to create 
advertising which was consonant 
with the spirit of the copy. The 
result has been an unusually strik- 
ing series of advertisements. Since 
as yet distribution is by no means 
national the advertising has been 
confined to mediums appealing to 
the particular sections where the 
cigarettes are sold. Two maga- 
zines of large local distribution 
around New York as well as a 
magazine received by the members 
of a large New York club are be- 
ing used. In the magazine copy 
the company has created a series 
of color advertisements which is 
interesting as a study in the de- 
velopment of a campaign. 

The first advertisement has a 
picture of Pocahontas (who, the 
‘ompany admits, probably never 
aw Sir Walter), presenting Sir 
Walter with a tobacco leaf. ‘The 
copy then points out that this 
eraceful gesture on the part of 
Pocahontas can be reciprocated to- 
lay by the man of society. In the 
iext advertisement the same pic- 
ture appears, only in much smaller 
size, acting partly as a spot of 
decoration and partly to tie the 
econd advertisement to the first. 
[he chief emphasis of this second 
advertisement is on the package. 
In the third we again have the 
ackage subordinated and an illus- 
tration to the fore. Number four 
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of the series subordinates the illus- 
tration and features the package. 
Thus the series is carried on. 

The company is also using a 
large schedule in newspapers, both 
in rotogravure and black and 
white. The rotogravure advertise- 
ments are modifications of the 
color advertisements already men- 
tioned. The campaign is not de- 
veloped in the same way; that is, 
picture to package to picture to 
package, but small reproductions 
of the color illustrations are used. 
To date the main emphasis in the 
rotogravure has been on the pack- 
age which in almost every adver- 
tisement is reproduced in large 
size. Indeed there is one adver- 
tisement occupying a full page 
which is devoted almost entirely to 
a picture of the unusual package. 


Brief Copy in Newspapers 


In the black and white advertis- 
ing the company has chosen a 
scratch-board technique which will 
meet with the art requirements of 
the most exacting newspaper and 
which will reproduce perfectly. In 
the black and white series the copy 
has been kept quite brief. Indeed 
in some of the advertisements 
there is nothing that could really 
be called copy, the words confining 
themselves to the name of the 
product, the price and the com- 
pany’s signature. As in all the 
other advertising to date, the pack- 
age is featured above everything 
else. 

In addition to the mediums al- 
ready mentioned, the company has 
used space in theater programs in 
séveral cities. 

It is not too early to judge the 
results of the campaign although 
of course the final cumulative re- 
sults cannot be determined for 
many months. The facts, however, 
up to the present time are that the 
company has gained an unusual 
distribution for such a short period 
and that it is getting a large per- 
centage of repeat sales. 

Of course, as has been pointed 
out, the distribution is in a com- 
paratively small area but it is he- 
ing widened all the time and as 
soon as the company is able to fill 
the demand which comes with a 
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national campaign, advertising will 
be extended to other mediums. 

The Raleigh campaign is inter- 
esting for several reasons. First, 
because the company has gone 
back to fundamentals and has ad- 
vertised a new cigarette just as it 
would advertise any new product, 
by featuring the basic appeal. 
Second, because unusual emphasis 
has been laid upon the package 
which has been used as an inter- 
esting feature to gain initial in- 
terest in the product. Third, be- 
cause of the unusual smartness and 
beauty of the advertisements. 

Although Raleigh has been on 
the market only a comparatively 
short time the advertising has been 
quite successful and it can be said 
safely that Raleighs have made a 
successful debut. 


Campaign Planned on New 
Radio Tube 


An advertising campaign is being 
planned to develop distribution for 
Triad radio tubes, by the _recently- 
formed Triad Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., Pawtucket, R. I., an organization 
of radio tube manufacturers and engi- 
neers. This company will also place 
television and photo electric cells on 
the market. 

Distribution of Triad tubes will be 
made through franchised jobbers and 
manufacturers. An appropriation of 
$500,000 has been made for the pur- 
pose of creating acceptance for the new 
tube, plans calling for the use of news- 
papers, business papers, direct mail, 
and radio advertising. This campaign 
will be directed by the Harry M. Frost 
Company, Inc., Boston advertising 
agency. 

Officers of the Triad company are: 
George Coby, president; Ely Egnatoff, 
treasurer; Harry H. Steinle, vice-pres- 
ident and general sales manager and 
William Cepek, secretary. 


Synthane Corporation Appoints 
Arndt Agency 


The Synthane Corporation, Oaks, 
Penn., manufacturer of laminated Bake- 
lite products, has appointed John Falk- 
ner Arndt & Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. Business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


New Account to Florian 
Agency 


The Hess Warming & Ventilating 
Company, Chicago, manufacturer of 
medicine cabinets and hot air furnaces, 
has appointed Paul A. Florian, advertis- 
ing agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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Appoint Walter B. Snow 
Agency 

The Ames Shovel & Tool Company, 
North Easton, Mass., has appointed 
Walter B. Snow and Staff, Inc., Bos- 
ton advertising agency, to direct its ad 
vertising account. 

Spraco, Inc., Somerville, Mass., 
formed through the recent merger of 
the Spray Engineering Company and the 
Spraco Painting Equipment Company, 
has also appointed the Walter B. Snow 
agency to direct its advertising account. 

ohn W. Bolton & Sons, Inc., Law 
rence, Mass., manufacturer of machine 
knives for the pulp and paper industry, 
and the Emerson Manufacturing Com- 
pany division of John W. Bolton & 
Sons, Inc., are advertising to the pulp 
and paper industry. This advertising 
is being directed by the Snow agency. 


J. N. Colver Joins Milwaukee 


“Wisconsin News” 

J. Newton Colver, formerly with the 
Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer and 
the Hearst organization, at New York 
has been made advertising manager of 
the Milwaukee Wisconsin News. He 
succeeds Peter Hamilton who has been 
made publisher of the Omaha, Nebr., 
Bee-News. 


Willard Andrews with Cecil, 
Warwick & Cecil 


Willard Andrews is now in charge 
of production at the New York office of 
Cecil, Warwick & Cecil, Inc., advertis 
ing agency. His former connections in 
clude George Batten Company, Inc., 
and. Ray D. Lillibridge, Inc., both of 
New York. 


R. L. Biggers, Vice-President, 
Blackett-Sample-Hummert 


Robert L. Biggers, for nine and one 
half years with the truck division of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit, most re- 
cently as director of sales promotion 
and development, has become a vice 
oresident of Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
ne., Chicago advertising agency. 


National Lead Account to 
Marschalk and Pratt 


The National Lead Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with Marschalk and Pratt, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. This appoint 
ment also includes the advertising ac 
count of the United States Cartridge 
Company. 


C. H. Johnson with Young & 


Rubicam 
C. Haldane Johnson, recently vice 
resident of Griffin, Pan om & Mann 
nc., New York advertising agency, 
now Conklin Mann, Inc,, * joined 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 
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4 } ef Chicago Evening 
8.83 0 American-reading fami- 


lies own phonographs—and 47.14% of all Chicago 
families own themye . . . Two conclusions are ob- 
vious: Chicago Evening American readers look with 
greater interest upon the idea of phonograph ownership 
than do Chicago families generally—and an opportunity 
of imposing dimensions awaits the aggressive phono- 
graph advertiser in the Chicago Evening American 
market. 


%From The Chicago Evening American 
Market, a presentation of tabulated facts 
gathered in a great survey of Chicago, inde- 
pendently conducted under the financial spon- 
sorship of this newspaper. Disclosure, in one 
of several forms, of the vital facts of the survey 
to agencies and advertisers at their offices, may 
be arranged directly with this newspaper or 
through any of its offices or representatives. 
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a good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 
twenty million people—Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Here in the huge New York market, the 50 mile 
retail trading area, there are 9,958,000 people! 






—with one newspaper 
—at one cost 


--- you can dominate 
the huge New York Market! 











EW YORK’S consumer population of 
nearly ten million people constitutes the s 
largest single buying market in the world. And 
the most highly concentrated. And the most 





cosmopolitan. ae 
It is by far the richest sales territory in Bindi 
opulent America. And the most wide-awake, M 


the most progressive. 
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It is the most open-minded consumer audi- 
ence anywhere. And the keenest, the shrewd- 
est—but the readiest to buy. 


Those who live here, work here, play here, 
save, invest and spend here are the type whose 
unspoken demand is for vigorous, energetic 
and colorful news and 
features in the news- 
paper they read. 


And that is one of the 
many reasons why the 
New York Evening Jour- 
nal is the most power- 
ful of all sales weapons 
in America’s largest, 
richest and most responsive sales territory. 





By concentrating your advertising in the 
Evening Journal you can dominate the whole 
New York Market, effectively, economically, 
without duplication and at one cost. This one 
BIG, home-going newspaper is big enough 
and powerful enough to put over your cam- 
paign single handed! 


NEW YORK. 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read 
by more than twenty million people 


eo D 





CHICACO; DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER : BOSTON: 
Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Employment figures 
are running well 
ahead of any year 


in Detroit’s history — 


The Detroit Times’ figures 
are doing the same— 


in both circulation 


and advertising — 


‘“‘The Trend is to The Times’”’ 
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Incentives That Make Mergers 


A Discussion and Explanation of the Forces, Motives and Ambitions 
Which Make This a Merger Era 


By James D. Mortimer 


Of Mortimer & Co. (Investment Securities) 


LL business expansion re- 
fA sults from the idea of gain. 
Gain may be financial or psychic 
or partly both. Gain does not nec- 
essarily mean an increase in busi- 
ness over a previous year; gain 
results wherever there is a return 
on invested capital, an apprecia- 
tion in the value 


business, some way of replacing it 
must be provided. These processes 
make a place for the banker, and 
his gross gain from the transaction 
depends upon the risk, if any, as- 
sumed, the difficulty of marketing, 
his individual outlook, his ability 
to impress affirmatively his view- 





thereof, or compen- 
sation is derived 
from some service. 
The gains of the 
inventor ordinarily 
are essentially psy- 
chic—that is, the 
pleasure value to 
him of developing 
a device or a proc- 
ess, and the con- 
templated future 
purchasing power 
of his invention, 
afford him com- 
pensation, Later on, 
business may de- 
velop the financial 
gain from the in- 
vention. Mergers, 





N the last calendar 
I year, American business 
witnessed an unusually large 
number of mergers in the 
merchandising and_ indus- 
trial fields. If the security 
markets maintain their 1928 
appetite through 1929, the 
year now well begun may 
readily overshadow its pred- 
ecessor. 

“Printers’ Ink” is firmly of 
the opinion that too much 
“romance stuff” has been 
written on the subject of 
mergers. It has endeavored 
to treat the subject on a 
sound and sensible basis by 
showing the disadvantages as 
well as the advantages of 








point, and what the 
transaction will 
stand. These are 
merely different 
ways of measuring 
the value of his 
service; there is no 
absolute standard 
of measurement. 
Many mergers 
result from the be- 
lief on the part of 
some individual or 
group theretofore 
without direct fi- 
nancial interest, 
that separately 
owned enterprises 
might be advan- 
tageously brought 
together in the 





at some point or 


- -neg mergers. 
other in their his- 








ownership of a sin- 
gle corporation. If 














tory, involve all 
these elements to a greater or 
lesser extent. 

More specifically, the financial 
incentives back of business merg- 
ers may be detailed: 

Very few mergers are effected 
without the presence of some stock- 
holdings or interests which do not 
thereafter participate. Most merger 
plans predicated on an exchange of 
securities provide for an alternative 
cash offer so that such interests as 
do not wish to accept the new 
securities may take cash. Fre- 


quently, mergers contemplate the 
withdrawal from the consolidated 
enterprise of appreciable portions 
of the capital theretofore existing; 
and if any portion of that capital 
so withdrawn 


is needed in the 


successful in inter- 
esting the several owners and in 
developing necessary financial sup- 
port, a profit to the individual or 
group may result. Profit, if any, 
may be evidenced by cash, securi- 
ties, or both. Most mergers are 
thus initiated, even though the pro- 
motion profits may be small or 
nothing. 

While better service to the buy- 
ing public is the expressed ideal of 
almost every merger, each requires 
at least the hope of better net 
earnings than those to be expected 
if the uriits remain detached. In- 
creases in volume of sales with re- 
duction of sales overhead, lower 
unit manufacturing costs because 
of better buying capacity, improved 
facilities and larger volume, more 
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and better advertising, and a better 
trained sales organization, are al- 
most invariably the goals toward 
which .the eyes of all interested 
parties are directed. The mere 
summation of individual net earn- 
ings into one unit increases the 
market value of such earnings be- 
cause of probable greater stability 
of the average, inherent wider ap- 
peal to prospective purchasers of 
securities, and more extensive op- 
portunity for the marketing or- 
ganizations to impress values on 
clients. While mere size thus im- 
proves position, it is not an un- 
mixed advantage: some purchasers 
are so individualistic that they as- 
sert a preference for the small in- 
stitution; and the development of 
an effective sales force in the 
merger is a task in which delay 
may be expected. 


Economies Don’t Always Arrive 


Experience has shown that con- 
templated economies are frequently 
postponed in their arrival. Lines 
from which profits heretofore have 
been enjoyed, may decline. Expen- 
ditures for development of new 
lines may have been little or noth- 
ing in the recent past. Sales from 
one or more of the companies par- 
ticipating in the merger may actu- 
ally decline because of the reasons 
just mentioned or change in style. 
As often as not, investigation dis- 
closes that a given product can be 
more -cheaply manufactured in the 
long run in another factory; and 
the costs of shutting down ineffi- 
cient plants may reach figures of 
considerable size. Methods of 
manufacture change, and competi- 
tive products make their appear- 
ance daily. It is well known in 
industrial management that no in- 
dustrial undertaking can continue 
successful indefinitely except by 
the expenditure of substantial an- 
nual sums on development. 

Time is usually required to open 
and conclude negotiations prior to 
a merger, and during such time all 
forms of development cease. Some- 
times the pre-merger owners sell 
physical property and business but 
take for themselves all quick assets 
and assume all current liabilities. 
Under such temporary circum- 
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stances there is a tendency to con- 
serve current assets for the purpose 
of withholding from the transfer ; 
and the working capital require- 
ments of the merged company thus 
may largely exceed the estimates. 

So, economies and improvement 
in net earnings rarely develop at 
once despite the fact that they may 
be used to furnish an important 
part of the background intended to 
afford the speculative appeal so 
necessary in merger financing. 

Mergers for the purpose of elimi- 
nating competition are not ordi- 
narily practicable; when competi- 
tion has become so serious as to 
make consolidation desirable in the 
interest of stabilizing market prices, 
earning values have so declined 
that owners are mostly unwilling 
to consider a merger in which ex- 
change of securities is the mechan- 
ism. Then individual owners look 
for a cash buyer. While it is pos- 
sible that some mergers have re- 
sulted in some reduction in com- 
petition, there are few, if any, in 
the industrial field which have vio- 
lated the law or produced a mo- 
nopoly other than one based upon 
better service for the buyer. 

The low earning power of the 
bituminous coal producers in a 
large proportion of the soft coal 
fields in the country is a case in 
point where it would appear that 
mergers are difficult to effect. With 
more deficits than net earnings, 
capital values are not appraised in 
the marketplace at appreciable fig- 
ures; the cash invariably required 
for one purpose or another in such 
an undertaking is difficult, if not 
impossible, to raise, with no earn- 
ings to support it; and owners 
have so little confidence in their 
competitors that they are unwilling 
to trust their ventures to other 
hands. So such mergers rarely, 
if ever, happen; many are talked 
of but are blown with the wind 

A large proportion of the merg- 
ers during the last two years, ex- 
emplified by certain conspicuous 
operations in the chain-store field 
and in food manufacturing, might 
be more accurately described as 
acquisitions. The operations of 
Postum, Sterling Products before 
its contribution to Drug, [uc., 
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( There is no obligation 

involved when you ask 

us to send a member of 

our selling staff to 
see you 





\ 


W: frankly take the chance of being 
able to interest you, to demonstrate 
our understanding of your printing 
problems, and to show you that we 
are the logical people to handle them. 

Incidentally, we will be equally 
frank about it, if it appears that your 
work does not definitely fall within 


our capacity for service. 


Charles Francis Press 
Printing Crafts Building 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE » NEW YORK CITY 
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American Home Products, Kroger, 
are typical examples of this ten- 
dency. It is an effective way of 
expansion without assuming the 
uncertainties of the costs of devel- 
opment of new products or new 
outlays in new locations. Expand- 
ing net earnings are well received 
in the speculative and investment 
security markets and a_ concern 
which is growing is more favorably 
regarded than one that is standing 
still. There is always the fear that 
the latter may start to move back- 
ward. 

Recent years have seen the open- 
ing up for public investment of 
many enterprises that heretofore 
had been owned by individuals or, 
if in corporation form, closely held. 
The owners theretofore active in 
management, finding it necessary to 
lay down the driving reins in their 
fight for sales volume and low 
production costs, were induced to 
decide to share a part of the future 
hazards of the business with the 
public, and consolidate a portion, 
if not all, of their gains. Some- 
times such an enterprise is of the 
type that cannot be successfully so 
handled when standing alone. 
Then it becomes necessary to add 
to it other enterprises possibly sim- 
ilarly situated. While all the in- 
centives heretofore described as be- 
ing important are present at one 
point or other along the progress 
of the transaction, the most im- 
portant to the pre-merger owners 
is the one that provides for the 
consolidation of their gains and the 
withdrawal of all or part of the 
capital. 

In a large proportion of indus- 
trial enterprises, net earnings fluc- 
tuate from year to year. It is 
usually found that the shrewder 
owners are more willing to sell in 
a period when net earnings are high 
rather than when the earnings 
are low. Earnings may drop to 
such a point as to produce a very 
small return on invested capital. 
And a sale under such circum- 
stances, if possible at all, would 
more likely than not result in the 
transaction being completed at a 
figure less than what the owners 
thought their enterprise ,was rea- 
sonably worth, 
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It goes without saying that no 
owner can be certain that he is 
picking the best time to sell his 
enterprise. Probably as many di- 
rectors have sold stock in their 
corporations during the last year 
as have bought, only to recover it 
at a later date and higher price. 
Many businesses are offered for 
sale to other manufacturers while 
earnings are fair or exceedingly 
good, but at times when a large 
increase in capital requirements is 
facing the business. The business 
may not be of a kind, or the times 
may be unfavorable, for procuring 
such capital from the public, and 
the existing owners may be unwill- 
ing or unable to provide the incre- 
ment needed. The sale under such 
circumstances transfers the obliga- 
tion of providing the new capital to 
the purchaser, and results in the 
return to immediate owners of some 
measure of what they have there- 
tofore contributed. Mergers and 
acquisitions frequently contain these 
factors as effective elements. 


All Values Are Based on Income 


All values with which we deal 
depend upon income—actual or im- 
aginary. With manufacturing con- 
ditions of the present day, capital 
invested in physical facilities is a 
matter to be amortized or other- 
wise written off as an asset as soon 
as is practicable. Money invested 
in working capital may have a 100 
per cent realizable value if time is 
available to effect the realization. 
The main values of an enterprise 
lie in its earning rate and whether 
such earnings are increasing or de- 
creasing and at what rate the 
change is taking place. So, while 
one might say that the value for 
the purpose of merger could be 
approximated by adding to the 
sound value of physical plant and 
net current assets, an allowance 
for going value, figured by deduct- 
ing 7 per cent annual return upon 
such tangibles, and capitalizing the 
balance on a 20 per cent basis, 
questions would arise as to what 
period of time was to be covered 
in the review. That is, is the 
period of two, three or five years, 
etc., to be used for averaging the 
earnings, and what allowance, if 
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months of 1929, the 
volume of passenger 
car advertising carried 
by The Free Press was 
223,777 lines. 


q 
Tt is first rank 


lineage in Detroit 
during the period 
covered. 


g 


HILE there are 

385,141 passen- 
ger cars registered in 
Wayne County, as of 
January 1, 1929, there 
is no let up in the sell- 
ing. During the year 
1928, 85,355 new cars 
were titled in the 


County, an increase 
over the previous year 
of 32,402 or 61%. 


VERREE & 
National 





New York 


Chicago 
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OR the first two 






Detroit 








ELLING motor 

cars is no longer a 
“class” business. It is 
essential that the 
advertiser very 
thoroughly cover his 
market. It is note- 
worthy to observe 
that the passenger car 
builder has made The 
Free Press his first 
choice in point of ad- 
vertising volume, an 
indication that hecon- 
siders this newspaper 
indispensable in 
thoroughly covering 
and influencing the 


Detroit area. 








CONKLIN, INC, 
Representatives 


San Francisco 
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SINGLE FAMILY | 


—according to Government 
census calculations. 
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According to the mes of the Census Bureau 


S. 1920, and shown above, several hundred 
permanent occupants of a hotel are counted as a 
same basis as twe or 
three occupants ef a cottage. 


TS are 18,000 hotels in Chicago that have more than 390,000 
permanent occupants, yet they are counted as only 18,000 families. 


If the government census figure of 4.1 persons per family wete ap- 


plied, these hotels would house 
collectively only 75,000 people—a 
differential in excess of 315,000. 
This is but one factor that tends to 
increase the average number of 
persons per “census family”—and 
which thereby provides a false 
basis for measuring newspaper cov- 
erage. 


It is because of this that news- 
papers in Chicago are enabled to 
make claims of family coverage 
that are not in accordance with the 
true status, 


How there are more than 1,135,700 
individual “‘buying units’? in Chicago 
subject to newspaper coverage—and 
how no one daily newspaper covers 
more than 46% of them is set forth 
in an impartial way in a booklet, 
“Solving the Mysterious Disappearance 
of Half a Million People.” Send for it! 


THE 





CHICAGO 


HERALD“YEXAMINER 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers Read by More Than 20,000,000 People 
J. T. McGIVERAN - - - - Advertising Director 


T. C. HOFFMEYER 


8. W. COMPTON Ee. M. COVINGTON 
Western Adv. Manager Eastern Adv. Manager 
915 Hearst Building 285 Madison Avenue 


Chicage 


625 Hearst Building 
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Farmers in Minnesota know the value of that regular 
twice-a-month cream check. They are improving their 
herds to make the checks larger. 

Milk cows and heifers on Minnesota farms this year 
are five thousand fewer than in 1928. But the value is 
18 million dollars greater. The value per head has in- 
creased 18 per cent. 

Better cows mean bigger milk yields, Less work to 
do—more money to take in. Maintenance expense is 
less—more net income to spend for advertised merchan- 
dise. 

Minnesota farmers make money because they study 
their business. They farm with their heads and become 
better customers for merchants who sell your product. 

Sell your product to them through the Northwest's 
only weekly farm paper. 


THEAGEARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 









*\ Wallace ©. Richardson, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 







A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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any, is to be made. for ‘prospects 
in the face of rapidly increasing 
earnings? 

For example, an enterprise with 
a net worth of $1,000,000, at 
the end of 1928, has earnings of 
$200,000 for that year. They may 
have been $150,000 in the preced- 
ing year and $100,000 in the year 
preceding that. Assuming that an 
appraisal of physical property of 
sound value, a careful inventory, 
and a check-up of accounts will 
confirm $1,000,000 net worth, the 
formula just recited, if applied 
solely to the year 1928 would give 
a valuation of $1,650,000. If aver- 
aged for three years, the. “value” 
is $1,400,000. But an examination 
of the market possibilities in the 
light of the rapidly expanding net 
earnings might show a high degree 
of probability that that rate of 
growth could be continued for some 
years in the future. In such event, 
the going value might be com- 
puted on a lower capitalization rate 
than 20 per cent and accordingly 
justify a higher sale price of, say, 
$2,000,000. 

Products capable of being popu- 
larly advertised. and intended to 
reach the ultimate consumer may 
be generally expected to show a 
higher value relative. to earnings 
than those which are required to go 
into a highly sophisticated market. 


How the Price Is Set 


The price that can be realized 
on a sale depends on the party mak- 
ing the purchase, the medium in 
which the price is paid, that is, 
cash or securities or both, and the 
time in the business and security 
market cycles when the transaction 
is concluded. The most important 
of these is the last. 

The mergers and acquisitions of 
the recent past can be traced in 
significant measure to the. ability 
of the security markets to absorb 
the securities that are created 
thereby. If the security market 
for any reason should lose its ap- 
petite for a substantial portion of 
a year, the number of mergers that 
would be effected would be rela- 
tively small. Difficulty in financ- 


ing the distributive share of the 
non-assenting security holders is 
not the sole reason; the opportuni- 
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ties for procuring more widespread 
security distribution to get the 
securities out of the hands of the 
original underwriters cannot be 
conducted with a high degree of 
success in a declining or quiescent 
security market. 

One experience with a “stale” 
issue makes underwriters wary. 
An immediately succeeding issue 
that develops the same character- 
istics, but in more aggravated form, 
produces indigestion. And while 
most of the incentives for merger 
are then still active, they are un- 
able to operate effectively. 

Closely associated with some 
characteristics of the current se- 
curities markets are the operations 
of a large and growing number 
of investing companies. More 
often than not they assume no 
functions of management. And 
likewise today they are operating 
independently. Sooner or later, a 
degree of co-operation between 
such companies may develop and 
we will observe a new form of 
reflex-merger. Control of a busi- 
ness may not then be effective with 
a quarter ownership. The simul- 
taneous development of greater 
caution on the part of the active 
management will sober individual 
initiative; the responsibilities of 
trusteeship will be asserted very 
seriously. 

Within the general limitations 
thus hastily sketched, mergers and 
acquisitions will continue to be a 
part of American business tech- 
nique. As a method of increas- 
ing gains and improving service to 
customers, most of them are dis- 
tinctly helpful, particularly for a 
while after the machine has been 
worked in. 

In times past, the pressure for 
dividends to support market prices 
of securities in the face of declin- 
ing business volume, or increasing 
competition, has sometimes forced 
excesses in plant expansion or 
plant reconstruction, penury in de- 
velopment of new lines or mainte- 
nance of an inefficient plant, or 
unwillingness to maintain and sup- 
port an adequate sales organization. 
These in turn have reacted ad- 
versely on the earning power of 
mergers; but in that respect such 
results are not confined to com- 
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panies built up from constituents. 

There can be little doubt that 
the methods of doing business have 
gradually improved. (While the 
technique of doing business has 
advanced down the ages, the basic 
factors remain essentially the 
same. Business has always had 
to stress “values” in comparison 
with selling price. Advertising 
develops “exposure” and the psy- 
chic or emotional appeal; the 
School Girl Complexion, Hali- 
tosis, etc., are typical examples. 
Technology has improved the dis- 
crimination in buying by indus- 
tries; it is rarely applied by the 
ultimate consumer. The ego now 
gets more release in pictures, per- 
fumes, possession, personal ap- 
pearance, motor cars, intended 
background and climbing the so- 
cial stairs; formerly it had a 
stronger religious and family basis. 
The reputed decline today of spirit- 
ual values, about which there is 
some complaint, appears merely as 
a substitution of other forms of 
release. The extent that modern 
business technique contributes to 
that substitution is merely an in- 
cident; the fundamental nature of 
man remains much as before.) 

Analysis of market buying power 
and reactions to advertising are 
serving as useful guides in deter- 
mining manufacturing schedules 
and selling prices. Much of the 
economy of cheaper manufacturing 
has been passed on to the consumer 
or used in attracting more consu- 
mers. The importance of selling or 
merchandising, while recognized as 
a fundamental factor, has really 
made today and tomorrow a Mer- 
chandising Era rather than a Ma- 
chine Age. In this phase large or- 
ganizations, when fortunately 
managed, should appear at a dis- 
tinct advantage. 


Olson and Enzinger Appoint 
R. J. Nadherny 


R. J. Nadherny, who recently joined 
Olson and Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been placed in 
charge of the industrial advertising de- 
partment of that agency. He Sormesty 
~ with Russell ray, Inc., Chi- 

o. He previously had been with the 
Tifinois Steel Company and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 
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Changes Name to Kelly, 
Spline & Watkins, Inc. 


The H. Sumner Sternberg & Warren 
Kelly Advertising Agency, New York, 
ae changed its name to > Kelly, Spline 

& Watkins, ine. following the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Sternberg as treasurer. He 
will devote his time to contact work in 
merchandising and advertising particu- 
larly adapted to department, chain and 
specialty stores. 

The treasurership is assumed by 
R. Norman Watkins, who continues as 
secretary. 

Henry L. Davis, for sixteen years an 
executive in the firm of the Davis 
Bros. Company, New York, converter 
and manufacturer, has joined the staff 
of Kelly, Spline & Watkins, as account 
executive. R Spline continues 
as = 


“The Sportsman Pilot” Starts 


Publication 

The Sportsman Pilot, published in the 
interests of aviation country clubs, has 
been started at New York. It will be 
issued monthly by The Sportsman Pilot, 
Inc., officers of _ are as follows: 
President, John S. Reaves; vice-presi- 
dent, Darwin J. Adams; and secretary- 
treasurer, Ruth R. Nichols. Mr. Adams 
is also editor, and Franklin Pinkham is 
managing editor, Barnwell Elliott is 
advertising representative. 

The Sportsman Pilot has an overall 
size of 9% by 12% inches, while its 
type page size is approximately seven 
by ten inches. 


New Accounts for Syracuse 


Gilbert & Company, investments, the 
General Aviation Company, distributor 
and operator of airplanes, and the Gen- 
eral Aeronautical ae y aviation 
amet, all of Syracuse, Y., have 
plac faced’ their advertising accounts with 

letzki, Flack & Howard, Inc., Syra- 
cuse advertisin agency. 

The Re-Bo mpany, Inc., Syracuse, 
mechanical a levices, and the 
Westcott-Chuck Company, Oneida, N. 
Y., manufacturer of chucks, have also 
appointed Kaletzki, Flack & Howard to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


Canadian National Railways 


Advance C. F. Goldthwaite 
C. F. Goldthwaite has been appointed 
Py of the advertising department 
Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal. Mr. Goldthwaite, who prev- 
iously was assistant director of public. 
ity, joined the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in February, 1924. 


Willsea Works Appoint 


Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball 
The Willsea Works, Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of paper conditioners 
and multi-col sses, have appointed 
the Rochester r office of Lyddon, Han- 
ford & Kimball, Inc., sdoutilon agency, 

to direct their "advertising account. 
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shouldnt this be 
a good marke, 


A yearly industrial payroll totaling more than 
$30,000,000. A deep-water port with world-wide 
commerce. The gateway through which most of 
the business life of an entire state passes. . . . 
WHY SHOULDN’T THIS BE A GOOD MAR- 
KET? It is—for the manufacturer who has a good 
product and who presents his product to busy 
Jacksonville’s payroll spenders through consistent 
advertising in The Florida Times-Unipn. Dollars 
don’t grow on trees, but industries and commerce 
create SPENDING POWER. Get the facts about 
JACKSONVILLE and Florida’s Greatest News- 


paper— 


Che Florida Cimes-Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York. . . . 2 West45th Street Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago. . . 208N. Wabash Avenue LosAngeles. . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Franciseo . . . 58 Sutter Street 
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Report February Insurance 
Sales 


Total new. insurance for February 
amounted to $973,048,000, against $968,- 
860,000 during February last year, a 
gain of .4 per cent. For the two 
months of this year, total new business 
amounted to $1,997,526,000, against 
$1,832,466,000 for the corresponding 
period of last year, an ihcrease of 9.0 
per cent. These figures are based on 
the new business records, exclusive of 
revivals, increases and dividend addi- 
tions, of forty-four companies which are 
members of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents and which have 82 
per cent of the total volume of life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 


Lorimer Receives Gift Letter 
Book 


George Horace Lorimer, editor of The 
Saturday Evening Post, has been presented 
with a bound book of letters congratu- 
lating him on his thirtieth anniversary 
as editor. The letters were written by 
more than 200 of the more famous con- 
tributors to The Saturday Evening Post 
and by men prominent in public life, 
including Herbert Hoover, Calvin Cool- 
idge and William Howard Taft. 


J. M. Dooher to Join 
Rodney E. Boone 


Joseph M. Dooher, for the last year 
and a half space buyer for the New 
York office of The H. K. McCann Com- 
any, will join Rodney E. Boone, pub- 
ishers’ representative, of that city, on 
April 1. He was formerly with the New 
York office of Lord & Thomas and 


Logan. 


J. L. Fletcher Joins Burton E. 
Vaughn 


John L. Fletcher, recently with Mem- 
his, Tenn., Press-Scimitar, has joined 
urton E. Vaughn, Little Rock, Ark.. 
advertising agency, as an account execu- 
tive. He was forme ly with the Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Graphic and the Russell- 
ville, Ark., Courier-Democrat. 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
Appoints Kastor Agency 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender (Com- 
any, Chicago, has appointed the New 
York office of the H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Company, Inc., to direct the 
advertising of its record, phonograph, 
radio and billiard departments. 


Aircraft Account to Sparrow 
Agency 

The Southern Aircraft Corporation, 

Birmingham, Ala., has appointed the 


Sparrow Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 


count. 
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Heads New Department of 
Petroleum Heat & Power 


. R. Lumstead, formerly with the 

Radio Corporation of America, is now 
with the Petroleum Heat & Power Com. 
pany, Stamford, Conn., as director of 
a newly-organized distributor and dealer 
advertising and publicity service bureay 
to aid the distributor and dealer in his 
advertising work. 
_ This company is planning an advertis. 
ing campaign to run this spring, sum- 
mer and fall, using newspapers, maga- 
zines, business papers, outdoor advertis- 
ing and direct mail. 


P. E. Harder Joins Covell 
Corporation 


Porter E. Harder, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Mac Martin Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Minneapolis, and, more re- 
cently, with the F. Wallis Armstrong 
Company, Philadelphia advertising agency, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of The Covell Corporation, Philadelphia, 
patentees of building units and systems, 


A. J. Marsh to Join Columbia 
Broadcasting 


Allyn Jay Marsh, recently with the ad- 
vertising sales staff of Harper’s Bazar, 
will join the sales department of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, New 
York, on April 1. e was formerly 
with the New York Herald Tribune and 
the Times as advertising representative. 


New Account for Cleveland & 
Shaw 


R. C. Williams & Company, Inc., New 
York, distributor of ‘Royal Scarlet” 
brand food roducts, has appointed 
Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


R. L. Hobart Joins George M. 
Kohn, Inc. 


R. L. Hobart, for the last two years 
national advertising manager of the Bir 
mingham, Ala., Post, has joined George 
M. Kohn, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, Atlanta, as assistant to Mr. Kohn 


S. K. Ellis to Leave Erwin, 
Wasey 


Sherman K. Ellis has resigned as 
vice-president of Erwin, Wasey & Com 
pany, effective April 1. He will later 
be located in California. 


I. R. Allen, Vice-President, 
Critchfield Agency 


Irving R. Ailen has joined Critchfield 
& Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, as vice-president. 
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90% Gain 
in Radio 
Advertising 








HE NEW YORK TIMES printed in January 

and February 110,810 lines of radio ad- 
vertising, an increase of 52,217 lines or 90 per 
cent over the corresponding period last year. 
This gain was greater in volume than that of 
any other metropolitan newspaper, morning 
or evening, standard-size or tabloid. 


New York City and surrounding suburbs bought 
353,000 radio sets in 1928 and spent, in all, more than 
$90,000,000 on sets, accessories and parts, according 
to a comprehensive Radio Survey of the New York 
Market just completed and published by The New 
‘York Times. 


Large volume and high character of circulation are 
principally responsible for the superiority of The 
New York Times as an advertising medium. On 
week days the net paid sale exceeds 425,000 copies; 
Sundays 750,000. 

The Times record in radio advertising for the first 
two months of the year was only one phase of its 
general leadership. For the two-month period the 
total advertising volume in all classifications was 
5,079,928 lines—a margin of i,762,581 lines over any 
other New York newspaper. All advertising in The 
New York Times is censored. 


Che New York Cimes 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, TIMES. SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Send me a copy of The New York Times ‘‘Radio Survey of the 
New York Market.” 
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THE STRENGTH of The tie 
News is definitely indicated by 
the manner in which advertisers 
“Cut The Pies” in 1928. Such 


decisive leadership in every 
major classification, and in total 

iH advertising, simply had to be 
merited—and was! — 


ee 











pared with the combined thirteen of the secon 
evening paper, the morning daily and the Sund: 
paper. The rates of The News average considerably hig 
than those of any other Indianapolis newspaper. Thereforeg (|"""-~ 
sheer merit—and nothing else—was responsible for the ove 
whelming preference shown “Indiana’s est Newspaper. 9 / 
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T HE NEWS publishes only six issues a week as comg 
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Plow Advertisers 
Cut The Pies « 


EIN INDIANAPOLIS 

















The News...cALONE...Does The Job! 





, INDIANAPOLIS NEws 
: poll The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: Chicago: 














DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LOrz 
110 East 42nd St. - Lake Michigan Bidg. La 
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Here /S 
A Record! 


In January and February, 1929, the New 
York American GAINED more food line- 
age than any other standard size Sunday 
New York newspaper CARRIED! 








. » CARRYING 40% of all the Sunday binec 
food advertising in standard size W 
New York newspapers, as compared 
with 14% in the same months of 1928. 


pany 
the 


GAINING 22,366 lines. (Its next deve 


nearest competitor carried only 16,- jee 
610 lines.) tials. 


cond 
insu: 


CARRYING a total of 30,201 lines— a 
nearly twice the volume of the sec- 

ond paper and—more than the com- 
bined volume of the third and fourth 


papers. 


GAINING nearly 1000% more than 
the only other standard size New 
York newspaper to gain at all in Sun- 
day grocery products advertising. 


THE SUNDAY 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


PILING UP PROFITS FOR ADVERTISERS THROUGH 
ITS PRUDENCE PENNY HOME INSTITUTE 
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What Makes For Success in 
Selling? 


How a Salesman May Determine His Weaker Characteristics and .Go to 
Work to Strengthen Them 


By R. C. Hay 


[* all selling activity there is 
probably no more discussed 
point nor one on which there exists 
so little definite knowledge as on 
the question of what makes for 
success in selling. Dr. W. W. 
Charters, who has made a very 
thorough study of this subject, re- 
cently made the statement that in 
his opinion success in selling con- 
sists of personality and brains com- 
bined in the following way: 

S=2 P plus 1B 

Which of course means that suc- 
cess is equal to two parts person- 
ality plus one part brains. 

\ survey of life insurance com- 
pany salesmen made to determine 
the traits of successful salesmen, 
developed the idea that personality 
consists of some forty-two traits 
condensed into twenty-one essen- 
tials. A part of this study was 
conducted among customers of life 
insurance salesmen whose answers 
when summarized showed the fol- 
lowing four as of major impor- 
tance: 

. Businesslike attitude. (Ability to get 
in and get out.) 
. Tact. 

Ability to present convincing argu- 

ments. 

. Strategy. 


The twenty-one most necessary 
traits of personality, as Dr. Chart- 
ers lists them are as follows: 


A—Hard traits. 
Forcefulness. 
2. Self-confidence. 
3. Ambition. 
4. Honesty. 
5. Industry 
6. Thoroughness. 
. Persistency. 
8. Resilience (rubber ball). 
—Soft Qualities. 
9. Memory. 
10. Courtesy. 
11. Manners and t esnsgee 
12. Desire to ser 
13. Fairness (in pe blame). 


4. Friendliness. 
C—Business Traits. 
15. Businesslike attitude. 


. System. 
. Dependability. 
. Resourcefulness. 
. Analysis of situations, 
. Adaptability. 
Economy of time and effort. 


To leave this list with a man 
and not tell him the relative im- 
portance of these traits, something 
of their characteristics and how he 
may improve his own personality 
on any one trait, is wasteful. The 
first and most important angle 
from which to view the develop- 
ment of personality in a salesman 
is to recognize the fact that there 
are two types of traits: 

First, tangible traits, the degree 
of development of which lies 
strictly within the power of the 
salesman to determine. 

The second class of traits are 
those which in some degree or 
other must be possessed as natural 
characteristics by the individual. 
These we call intangible traits. For 
example, of the eight hard traits 
given in the list of twenty-one 
above, at least five are definitely 
tangible traits, namely. Ambition, 
Honesty, Industry, Thoroughness, 
and Persistency. Resilience, that is 
the ability to rebound upon pres- 
sure, is in a part a product of 
good health which should be for 
most people a tangible trait. Force- 
fulness and _ self-confidence are 
border-line traits and might be 
classed as either tangible or in- 
tangible—intangible because it is 
not strictly within the individual’s 
power to possess these two traits. 
All of the soft qualities are in- 
tangible traits and must be cul- 
tivated. 

Of the seven business traits, 
System and Dependability and 
Economy of time and effort are 
certainly tangible traits. The 
others are intangible. 

So that of all twenty-one most 
necessary traits of personality for 
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successful selling, eight are strictly 
up to the individual—that is, he 
may express them in his work in 
their highest development or he 
may do a poor job on all or any 
one of the eight. 

In the training of salesmen in 
the American Radiator Company, 
the new men were given the list 
of twenty-one traits of personality 
and then this method by which the 
individual could develop these 
traits in himself was suggested: 

First, the salesman was asked to 
study himself to find out how he 
measured up in each of the traits 
and it was suggested that he give 
himself a definite rating: (C) is 
average, (A) and (B) above aver- 
age, (D) and (E) are below aver- 
age. The salesman was told not 
to be too humble or too confident 
in judging himself, but to be fair 
with himself and as honest as he 
could be. 

After rating himself on each 
point it was suggested to the sales- 
man that he explain to a friend 
what he had done. The wiser this 
friend the more he would profit 
by his assistance.. Whoever this 
friend is, let him be someone who 
knows the salesman somewhat in- 
timately. 

The salesman should have his 
friend rate him before he is shown 
the rating the salesman has given 
himself. He should be told that 
an honest opinion would be the 
greatest favor he could confer 
upon the salesman. and that any 
rating given would not be resented, 
or anything said by way of ex- 
planation. 

Finally, the salesman should 
compare his own ratings with 
those his friend gives him and dis- 
cuss these with him and try to 
get his point of view. 

On those characteristics, espe- 
cially the intangible characteristics, 
on which the salesman knows him- 
self to be weak, the best method 
that has so far been devised to 
show improvement on these char- 
acteristics or traits is to compare 
oneself on each characteristic with 
one or two other men who possess 
that particular trait rather highly 
developed. The individual can then 
try to develop this trait in him- 
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self to the same high degree to 
which it is developed in the men 
selected for comparison. 

After all the traits of a gouwd 
salesman have been discussed and 
considered jn terms of the indi- 
vidual and if it has been definitely 
decided what particular traits are 
weakest in the individual, there 
still remains one very important 
element which a man cannot afford 
to forget, and that is the element 
of time. Time is irreplaceable— 
once gone it is gone forever. The 
amount of time available to a 
salesman in which to handle his 
work is a perfectly definite quan- 
tity which can be utilized to great- 
est advantage; or by carelessness, 
laziness, lack of thought, and fail- 
ure to organize his work, a sales- 
man may reduce his time effective- 
ness to 50 per cent or even lower. 
If every salesman will remember 
that time is not replaceable and 
will devote intelligent thought to 
the problem of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of this use of time, 
then that individual will be bound 
to increase his results. 


Energy Should Not Be Wasted 


Another element in the sales- 
man’s work which cannot be re- 
placed is energy. While it is true 
that from a physical point of view 
an individual can restore his en- 
ergy to a certain level of effective- 
ness, which level has been lost 
through wrong or careless living, 
nevertheless, energy becomes a 
very important factor in the de- 
velopment of any individual. Life 
insurance figures show a perfectly 
definite life expectancy for people 
taken in the mass. In the same 
way a curve could be drawn show- 
ing the years of the average sales- 
man’s life in which the greatest 
amount of energy is available and 
showing just as clearly how the 
energy available decreases as the 
individual passes a certain period 
in his life. It is silly, therefore, 
to waste energy at any time by 
wrong living, wrong habits and 
physical indulgences and excesses 
which take this vital and irreplace- 
able element of energy and waste 
it just as surely as though the 
individual had stood on the edge 
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More Than Wagiiniaens —\ Fiera More Than 
a2"| Log Antetesaeexammine | i 
“Greatest Salesman in the West” 
5c Datty Marca 21, 1929 10c SuNDAY 





FEBRUARY, 22-DAY MONTH, IS 
BUSINESS RECORD-BREAKER 


Many 27-Day Mos. 
Passep IN So. CAL. 


PEBRUARYS 22 business days 
in Los Angeles exceeded several 
former business records of 27-day 
months, according to figures re- 
cently released. _ 

Building permits were higher 
than in any February of the past 
four years, exceeding the same 
month of last year by 19%, with a 
total of $9,480,160. Stock exchange 
transactions were 13% higher than 
February, 1928. The employment 
index showed 
102.1, against 
the January 
figure of 91.5, 
and ‘the Feb- 
ruary, 1928, 
figure of 99.3. 

The oil indus- 
try in Southern 
California 
showed increases. 
A daily produc- 
tion average of 
880,000 barrels 
compared very 
favorably with a 








Exuisirors At AuTo 
SHow Pick EXAMINER 





HE recent tremendously successful 

Automobile Show in Los Angeles, 
considered one of the most important in 
the country because of Southern Califor- 
nia’s conspicuous position.as a great auto- 
mobile market, demonstrated again how 
definitely the trend is to The Examiner. 

Here’s how automobile lineage stacked 
up in the four leading papers on the day 
the Auto Show was featured in each: 





EXAMINER (Sunday) ........ 42,882 
2nd paper (Sat. Evening)....... 40,376 
3rd paper (Sunday)............ 39,935 
4th paper (Sat. Evening)....... 26,043 
February 
Circulation 
Higher 





T= net-paid 
circulation of 
the Los Angeles 
Examiner for 
February showed 
a daily average 
of 209,571, and 
a Sunday aver- 





February, 1928, At Their Completion upwards of 3300 men 5 
eo: Seen se 
000 barrels a day. , 

The apparel in- Se) homes west be 1,000 daily more 
dustries are at oe . a Ss than a year ago; 
full blast. The Gamlsg 91.400009 ofary axat. about 6,000 more 
iron and steel Look Where You Will, there is 20 home , 

industry in Los - aywtere that spam the Sunday. 

Angeles shows ebumuge of tulding , 
employment at a There Ave No Vocant tenasfswereons- The Los An 





high point of 125. 
Construction is at 
the tide. At least 


geles Examiner 
is one of the 28 


jobs of $1.000,- wots os on costs are down snd Hearst news- 
00 each wili be Make No Mistake, bere is + building oppor- papers read by 
let during March. gaan ae | over 20,000,000 
rn oo Chamber ¥G people. It is a 
ord level of $41,- Jorrance California member of In- 


798,000 for each 
business day 
during February. 

Sell it in Los 
Angeles, where 





The Tetaphme Mamie Ie Terran § | 


Orange County, Azusa, Santa Monica and Tor- 
the current 


ternational and 
Universal News 
Services, of the 
Associated Press 


rance are among community adver- , 
people can buy  tisers in The Examiner, The reproduction above 7" the Awdit 
what you adver- jg of a half-page in the Torrance campaign erean of Cir 
tive! showing a bread, but judicious use of biacks. culations, 
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, « . 
of an exceedingly deep pool of General Motors Allied to 
water and had dropped money into Opel Company 
that water—it is gone beyond re- 
11 The General Motors Corporation has 
cau. . formed an association with the Adam 
To isolate the more important Opel Cen, Dees Germany, 
traits of a good salesman is not manufacturer of the Opel automobile 
+o +s and other Opel products, throu the 
so difficult. Realizing that for purchase of an interest in the hee 
some of these qualities their high company. 
development is absolutely up to the ‘ The Opel company = | tm gape to 
. 2 e operate as an in ependen organ 
individual, and that others are not 7th by the srebGet management, 
nearly so definite nor so easy of General otors contributing engineer. 
improvement, is a necessary pre- ing, manufacturing, financial and man 
liminary to the betterment of the agerial co-operation. 
salesman’s results. ; 
Adoption by the individual of | Organize Hughes, Lynah & 


a definite plan for improvement on Buckelmueller 
each desirable trait is only a ques- F. H. Hughes, J. K. Lynah and H. 
tion of will power and the effec- Homer Buckelmueller, all formerly of 


"i : . the W. F. Powers Company, New York, 
tive use of time and energy. have ‘organized Hughes,’ Lynah & 
ae ee ay tp | at oy city to — 
NI . ~ . in the creation and promotion of win 
New Account for Hart Lehman dow display material. The new organi- 
The Radio Receptor Company, Inc., zation will operate as a division of 
New York, maker of Powerizer power Stephens Kindred and Company, Inc., 
and super power amplifiers, has ap- New York, general lithographers. Mr. 
ti Hart Lehman, Advertising, New Lvnah will be located at the Boston 
York, to direct its advertising account. office of the organization. 








Chain-Store Sales for February 
Company February February Yo 2™Months 2 Months 
1929 Soll Inc. 1929 1928 
F. W. Woolworth » y 2.0 $37,032,429 $36,099.961 


Po) 


26,978,395 14,078,746 
18,793,250 17,977,438 
17,663,263 16,640,365 
14,444,019 12,341,669 


Safeway Stores 
S. S. Kresge.. 
© 6G 

National Tea 


W. T. Grant 

McCrory Stores 

Melville Shoe 

Interstate = Stores. . 


dS = 
ore BH 


| 


McLellan “Stores 
D. a Grocery 


ours wri 


RHONA REPHAONNYM DN DD 


Peoples Drug 

G. R. Kinney 

Lerner Stores 

Lane Bryant 946, 233 
G. C. y 909,960 
Metropolitan 883,275 
Neisner Bros. 716,249 
S. Giver Bres....s dcdis 440,783 805,867 700,738 
Davega 309,603 753,595 519,979 45.0 


The sales given above for the McLellan Stores include those of the recently ac- 
quired Green Stores Company. 

Lane Bryant, Inc., has acquired eleven stores which have been operated by the 
Associated “Apparel Stores, Inc., in Western cities. The newly acquired chain wil! 
form a nucleus of an expansion program which contemplates the creation of a 
chain of 100 stores, dealing in staple fashion apparel and in addition operating 
Lane Bryant specialization departments therein. 

The sales given above for the Interstate Denartment Stores include sales of 
stores from dates of acquisition only. Sales of stores which were in operation 
during February, 1928, showed an increase of 9.16 per cent in February, 1929. 


1,271,086 35 
1.444.439 
1,302,244 828,213 57.3 


ind pwrnSworsrNodUoULNBwoeS 


De Ae whuw 


~ 
— 
wn 


NumMBer or Stores In OperaTION 
End of February End of February 
1929 1928 1929 1928 
S. S. Kresge 5 439 G. C. Murphy 
D. Pender 376 Metropolitan 
Me“ rory . 22 Peoples Drug 
McLellan 28 Neisner Bros. 
9 
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ONE OF THE 


006. 
Exclusive 
Accounts 


“Elgin Watches” is another 
of the 506 Nationally Ad- 
vertised Products that used 
The Examiner exclusively 
in San Francisco during 


1928. 





When a single newspaper 
can effectively put across 


the story of these fine time- 
pieces to men and women 
of the great San Francisco 
Market, and the sales mes- 
sages of 505 other exclusive 
accounts as well, that news- 
paper must show excep- 
tional coverage. 


= 
DAS 


eo Sa 


mn 
Who + G0 te Go ms Mise 


man 


“NO 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J. D. GALBRAITH 
285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICA 
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The outlined area is the real Oklahoma City 
Market, made up of 26 counties, 32 key 
cities and 39 secondary centers of more 


than 1,000, where live 894,229 people. 


No outside metropolitan daily penetrates 
this area to the extent of 1%, and here the 
Oklahoman and Times alone can produce 
at one low rate, coverage that can be only 
approximated by the combined use of 16 
smaller dailies and at about twice the cost. 





The DAI AHOMAN). 
OKLAHO TY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING ¢ COMPAN 
- - THE Moy FARMER - 8TOCK 
New York Chicago Detrov E.Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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Oil discoveries and developments, the in- 
flux of hundreds of manufacturers and 
thousands of new residents have spurred 
factory production and boosted employ- 
ment and wage payments to new high 
levels in Oklahma City and its market. 






















More money and people have meant 
greater volume and value in Oklahoman 
and Times circulation. The prosperous 
Oklahoma City Market, that spends nearly 
$200,000,000 a year over the retail coun- 
ters of Oklahoma City, is buying and read- 
ing daily 143,360 copies of the Oklahoman 
or Times—80% of their 179,200 total Feb- 
ruary paid average. 


a City 
2 key 
more 


le. 


With an average of approximately two 
thousand added monthly to circulation, 
advertisers in the Oklahoman and Times 
feel the impetus of the expanding market 


through steadily increasing sales. 

trates 

re the Your sales will enjoy like increases 
oduce through an adequate schedule concen- 
- only trated in the Oklahoman and Times, 
of 16 which thoroughly and alone cover this 
oa market effectively at one low advertising 

: cost. 
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These 
Booth 


: Newspapers 


Jackson Citizen Patroit . 
Bay City Daily, Times Give 
Muskegon Chronicle Complete 


ae Coverage Of 


Tre BOOTH NEWSPAPER AREA 
171,232 City Circulation for 





161,455 Families 


269,477 Total Circulation for 
275,000 Families 


Such complete coverage is the result of supply- 
ing the readers of Booth Newspapers with a 
metropolitan daily that satisfies their every news 
need. 


Booth Newspapers reach nearly every home in 
their trading areas—they hold the confidence 
and interest of a responsive populace. 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St., New York 180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit or any newspaper listed 











Infrequent Costly Mailings vs. 
Frequent Inexpensive Mailings 


this Industrial Advertiser Has Found That Direct-Mail Advertising Is 
Vastly More Resultful When More Frequent Mailings Are Made 


By K. G. Merrill 


Vice-President, M. B. Skinner Co. 


l ET me give you a little dia- 
4 log which takes place fre- 
quently in organizations, especially 
industrial organizations, with lim- 
ited advertising appropriations. 
The chief executive calls in the 
man who handles the advertising 
and says: “Let’s get something out 
this time that’s really fine and big. 


nual direct-mail advertising appro- 
priation into this one piece. There 
is no denying that this particular 
piece is a dandy and that it is 
going to bring in very fine results. 
There is no denying that it is a 
credit to the house—to any house 
—that it is something which the 
chief executive can carry around 


A colorful broad- 
side—something 
that will make our 
customers sit up 
and take notice. I 
noticed a broadside 
that came in here 
today from the 
Blank Manufactur- 
ing Company and 
say, it was two feet 
long by one foot 
wide and printed 
m wonderful paper 
in colors. It cer- 
tainly made a great 
impression on me. 
Beautiful piece of 








HEN the advertising 

appropriation is limited 
and much of it is used 
for direct-mail advertising 
which is the better policy: To 
send out an occasional mail- 
ing of a pretentious type or 
to operate on the basis of 
more frequent and less costly 
mailings? 

The M. B. Skinner Com- 
pany has used both plans. 
Its experiences, therefore, 
should be of interest to - 
advertisers, and particular 
those in the industrial rt 


who have puzzled over this 


in his pocket. and 
show the boys at 
the club to let 
them know what 
high-class advertis- 
ing he is doing. 
But does all this 
recompense for the 
fact that this par- 
ticular concern has 
put so much money 
into one mailing 
that it can’t get 
anything out for 
another three 
months? Does this 
beautiful piece of 
mailing matter, 








work. What do you 


question. 


which arouses such 











think ?” 


pride in the heart 





The advertising 
man gloats over the prospect of be- 
ing allowed to get something out 
that is “like the big fellows do.” 
He immediately gets to work and 
figures out a large broadside on a 
very fine paper and starts off with 
the idea of perhaps two colors. As 
he works along with it he increases 
it to three, and then the chief ex- 
ecutive, not knowing the cost of 
idditional colors, will suggest that 
a little red here or a little orange 
there will add to its pulling power. 

After they get about this far 
with it, they begin to think that 
it would be a pity to put such a 
fine piece of mailing matter into 
the mail bare, so they figure on an 
envelope for it. 

The first thing they know they 
have sunk one-third of their an- 


of the chief execu- 
tive and the advertising man, 
really pay for itself? Is it suffi- 
ciently superior to anything that 
is going through the mail so that 
the recipient is going to remember 
it for three or four months—for 
he certainly will not get another 
advertising piece for at least that 
length of time after the expense 
that has been put into the elaborate 
broadside? 

It is most decidedly something 
to think about. 

The writer, some three or four 
years ago, was faced with some- 
what this same proposition. He 
sent out a questionnaire to various 
industrial manufacturers to find 
out their experience, their state of 
mind, in regard to frequent inex- 
pensive mailings versus infrequent 
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and more elaborate pieces of mail. 

In every case the man who re- 
plied to the questionnaire said 
something which could be summed 
up as follows: 

“It is our experience that nothing 
should be done by any advertiser 
which would interfere with the 
frequency of mailing. The strong- 
est factor in advertising is the 
frequency of contact with a cus- 
tomer—not the elaborateness of 
that contact. Any plan of adver- 
tising which does not reach the 
industrial prospect at least once a 
month in some way, is not fulfill- 
ing its most efficient function.” 

Now when you get twenty-five 
or thirty replies all saying the same 
thing, it begins to look as though 
the proposition really had some- 
thing to it. 

We had been getting out a very 
large and elaborate bulletin to 
all of our customers—a bulletin 
which told a very distinct story 
and told it well. This bulletin had 
been mailed about four times a 
year and we thought we were some 
advertisers! We knew that, so far 


as our judgment was concerned, no 


other advertiser in our field was 
turning out such pieces of mailing 
matter as these bulletins of 
ours. We knew that we got many 
compliments on them. Up to the 
time the questionnaire was sent out 
we were quite puffed up about 
them and felt that we had the ad- 
vertising situation very much in 
hand. And yet, somehow or other, 
business was not showing the sat- 
isfactory consumer growth that we 
had hoped for and jobbers here 
and there were complaining that 
stock was not moving off their 
shelves as rapidly as it ought to 
move. 

Such was our complete satisfac- 
tion, as we reviewed our advertis- 
ing efforts (laying out on the desk 
this beautiful series of expensive 
broadsides), that we did not, for 
some time, even question the right- 
ness of our program. 

One day the writer was having 
lunch with an advertising agency 
man and during the luncheon 
showed him some of the expensive 
bulletins. The advertising agency 
man—just a personal friend who 
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was not in any way interested 
in our work—was all enthusiasm 
until he asked the question: “How 
often do you mail these?” 

When the writer replied that 
they were so expensive that we 
could not afford to get one out 
oftener than about once in three 
months, he asked a brutally frank 
question: “Why throw your money 
down a sewer?” 

The up-shot of it was that this 
man persuaded me to send out the 
questionnaire. The replies, as stated 
above, all stressed the advisabilit, 
of frequency of mailing. 


Specialist Called In 


Whereupon we called in a di- 
rect-mail specialist. He designed 
for us a series of six mailings to 
be sent out one each month—bril- 
liantly colored but small folding 
light cardboard mailing pieces bear- 
ing a short, terse message and a 
return card. There is no reason 
why I should not give you figures 
The expensive broadside was 
thirty-six by fourteen inches and 
folded three times to form a mail- 
ing piece 12 by 14. The small mail- 
ing piece designed by the direct- 
mail specialist was 5% by 9 
and folded to a mailing piece 54 
by 3 which went out under one 
cent (Section 435%4 P. L. & R.) 
mailing. The large broadside in its 
envelope required 3 cents postage 

The saving was such that it was 
possible, postage and all, to get 
out six of these smaller mailings 
for the cost of two of the large 
expensive broadsides. 

We sent out our first of the new 
mailing pieces—a test mailing of 
100,000. Can you imagine the con 
sternation in our ranks when we 
found that we received almost ex- 
actly the same number of postal 
card returns from this little, inex- 
pensive two-color piece as we did 
from the last 100,000 expensive, 
elaborate broadsides? 

Can you imagine our delight 
when on the second mailing a 
month later we received 30 per 
cent more inquiries than we had 
ever received from a single piece 
before. 

The third mailing was even more 


.Startling and gave us a complete!) 
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Where business 
has smooth sailing..... 


Possibly you've no- 
ticed it— how smooth, 
swift and sure business 
is transacted in South- 
ern California. Here is 
a modern business world 
in every sense. South- 
ern California is NEW; 
its population has in- 
creased tenfold since 
1900. That this huge, 
productive empire 
should have arisen in 
so short a time must be 
attributed in great mea- 
sure to the highly effi- 
cient business methods 


employed from the start. 
Old fogey ideas never 
took root. 

No body of executives 
anywhere could be more 
receptive to modern 
high speed ways of han- 
dling office routine, to 
economies and improve- 
ments that make smooth 
sailing in business. Their 
favorite newspaper, the 
Los Angeles Times, 
prints more office equip- 
ment advertising than 
all three local afternoon 
papers combined. 


Tos Angfiks Times 


San Francisco. 


Fostern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago. 
8" Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell Co., 742 Market St.. 
White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 
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new idea of what might be ex- 
pected in direct-mail advertising. 

We are about to make our fourth 
mailing and are making all sorts 
of preparations for handling the 
perfect deluge of inquiry cards 
that now come in from one of 
these machine gun mailings. 

It is obvious, of course, that the 
smaller pieces mailed regularly 
each month are keeping our line 
before the industrial consumer. But 
we never imagined that there 
would exist such a contrast be- 
tween the use of three inconspicu- 
ous and exceptionally simple mail- 
ings and one large very conspicuous 
and splendidly elaborate broadside. 
There is no doubt about it; fre- 
quency of mailing wins in our 
case. 

Of course, having found this out 
for ourselves we were able to do 
some other things that were very 
interesting. We have a certain 
special mailing list that we have 
been going after, independent of 
the general mailing, about once in 
three months. We have adopted 
the policy of sending out plain 
government postal cards printed 
on the back with a short, terse. mes- 
sage—sent every month—at a great 
economy—to this same _ special 
mailing list and we find that it 
produces more actual business by 
far than the handsome two-page, 
illustrated form letter under full 
2-cent postage which was hereto- 
fore sent out three months apart. 
The cost is so low that we have 
found that the mailing tempo can 
be stepped up to a mailing every 
two weeks during the busy season, 
witnout any appreciable drain on 
the advertising appropriation. And 
with extraordinary results. This, 
of course, is based on the assump- 
tion that one is equipped with ad- 
dressing machinery. 

To sum it all up, we have de- 
cided that our customers are going 
to hear from us once a month all 
the year around, and once every 
two weeks during cold weather, 
which is our busy season, if it’s 
only a postal card! We have 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that frequency of mailing has it 
all over our former method of ad- 
vertising. 


INK Mar. 21, 1920 


Lewis H. Brown, President, 
Johns-Manville 


Lewis H. Brown, formerly assistant 
to the president and secretary of th« 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York, 
has been elected president of that com- 
yany to succeed the late Theodore F 
Merseles. Mr. Brown joined Johns 
Manville at the time Mr. Merseles was 
made head of that organization, having 
feewty been associated with him at 
fontgomery Ward & Company. 

William R. Seigle, formerly vice- 
president in charge of mines and fac 
tories, has been elected chairman of the 
board to succeed H. E. Manville, who 
resigned to become chairman of the 
executive committee. S. Williams 
has been elected vice-president in a 
of mines and factories, and E. | 
Voorhees elected secretary in addition to 
his present duties as treasurer. 


D. J. Quinn, Vice-President, 
Sonatron Tube 

D. J. Quinn, formerly sales manage: 
of the Western territory of the Sona- 
tron Tube Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed vice-president in charge of 
sales of that company. 

Recent changes in the officers of the 
Sonatron company have made Nathan 
Chirelstein chairman of the board and 
Harry Chirelstein, president. R. L 
Marshall, office manager of the Chi- 
cago office and supervisor of warehous 
ing, testing and shipping, has been made 
secretary. 


Changes Name to Booth 
Newspapers, Inc. 


Booth Publishing Company has 
changed its name to a Newspapers, 
Inc. The newspa of the Booth 
group include the San Rapids Press, 
Flint Daily Journal, Jackson Citizen 
Patriot, Saginaw Daily News, Muske 
gon Chronicle, Kalamazoo Gazette, Bay 
City Daily Times, and the Ann Arbo: 


The 


Daily News, all of Michigan. 
> r 
Harold Kay Joins Haynes 
Corporation 

Harold Kay, at one time sales man 
ager of the business management de- 
partment of the La Salle Extension 
University and, more recently, with the 
Sherman Corporation, has been ap 
pointed sales manager of the Haynes 
Corporation, Chicago, industrial engi 
neering. He will be in charge of St 
Louis territory. 


Paul Booth Joins “Printers’ 


Ink” Sales Staff 


Paul Booth, recently with the adver 
tising department of the New York 
Times, has joined the New York sales 
staff of Printers’ Ink and Printers 
Ink Montuty. He was formerly with 
the Condé Nast publications and th¢ 
A. W. Shaw Company, both of that city 
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Lasearws eireulation 


is now over 


2,000,000 


net paid?! 


LIBERTY is now selling more than 2,000,000 copies 
a week (net paid circulation). In less than three 
months 500,000 additional circulation has come to 
LIBERTY. 


This 500,000 added circulation is all bonus. The 
present advertising rates are based on less than 
1,500,000 copies. 


Reaching more than two million metropolitan fami- 
lies each week—costing less per family reached than 
any of the 13 leading magazines in its competitive 
group—LIBERTY is 
a tremendous, vir- 


ll 
iecononicelel- a berty 
ing force which A Weekly for Everybody 


commands the at- 
tention of every 


1929 space-user! 
P # LIBERTY GUARANTEES 


MORE THAN ) 


AVERAGE NET PAID 


CIRCULATION 
FOR THE BALANCE OF 1929 








SALES 


MANAGERS seeking results 
with economy of sales cllort and expense 


PRINTERS’ INK Mar. 21, 1929 


HAT is an ideal market? ...A compact 
metropolitan center with extensive ware- 
house and distribution facilities? A city of homes 
and home owners, creating a steady, persistent 
demand? A concentrated population which con- 
sumes carloads instead of express shipments? 


Where a diversification of industry tends to sta- 
bilize the pay envelope? Where distribution is 
secured in days, instead of the usual months? 


Philadelphia is all of these, . . . and more! 


It is a market where one newspaper reaches nearly 
every home; where one newspapet’s influence 
creates Consumer demand, — clears shelves of 
initial orders; makes repeat business for you. 


Copyright, 1929, Bulletin Co. 
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The Confidence 
of Business Leaders 


In 1928, TheBulletin 
carried more individ- 
ual retail storeadver- 
tisements thanall 
other Philadelphia 
newspapers com- 
binedand more indi- 
vidual classified 
advertisements than 
ony other Paine 
phia newspaper. The 
Bulletin see tod in 
local and national 
display lineage. 
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In the Philadelphia area there are 600,000 homes. 
The Bulletin’s circulation is 548, 573 copies daily. 


A circulation that means, not only coverage, but 
influence as well. Because it has been built entirely 
upon reader-confidence. 


The Evening Bulletin has never used artificial 
circulation methods. No premiums or contests; no 
bold headlines to boost street sales. It has grown 
through thirty-three years, by making an interest- 
ing, dependable newspaper every day; by giving 
value and winning confidence; by adopting stand- 
ards which Philadelphia homes approved. 


Every copy sold represents an interested purchaser 
—and such a purchaser in nearly every home 
represents a unique opportunity . . . 


The opportunity to create consumer preference 
for your product, in America’s Third Market, 
with one newspaper. 


An economy of sales effort and advertising 
expense which no other great market offers. 


1898 1903 1908 1913 1918 1923 1928 


548,573 
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113,973 








One of America’s Great Newspapers 
The Bulletin is a newspaper planned for Philadelphia. 
Circulation has been built on a sane, permanent basis 
through the years. Today, in every suburb, as in the city, 
it far exceeds the circulation of any other newspaper. 


Che Ebening Bulletin 


New York Office: 247 Park Avenue 


City Hall Square 


Chicago Office: 333 N, Michigan Avenue 


Detroit Office: 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
San Francisco Office: 681 Market Sereet 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Good News from the Condé Nast Publications 





HEAVY > 


HE April issue of House & Garden 
weighs 2 lbs. 7 oz. More than some 
children! 


It has 209 pages of advertising, 4.5 of them 


colour pages. 


Two years ago we published an advertise- 


ment in Printers’ Ink remarking that our 


204-page April, 1926, issue was the larg- 
est issue of any monthly magazine ever 


published. 
We have beaten our own record. 


Has anybody else beaten us? 





The Conde Nast Publications and Properties are: vocut . 

VANITY FAIR... HOUSE & GARDEN... THE AMERICAN 

GOLFER . . . VOGUE PATTERN BOOK. . . BRITISH VOGUE .. . 

FRENCH VOGUE... GERMAN VOGUE... LE JARDIN DES 

MODES . . . BRITISH VOGUE PATTERN BOOK . . . VOGUE MODEN 

ALBUM . . . VOGUE PATTERNS . . . THE CONDE NAST PRESS .. . 
THE CONDE NAST SYNDICATE 
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Cartoon Copy Shows Up Food 
Faddist Propaganda 


Washburn Crosby Series Stimulates Interest in Serious Messages Aimed 
to Offset Arguments Against White Bread 


Os source of annoyance to the 
white flour milling industry is 
the propaganda which preaches dis- 
paragingly about the consequences 
of eating white bread. Some of 
this propaganda is put forth by 
lecturers. Usually their ~ lectures 
close with a strong selling talk urg- 
ing their listeners 


pseudo-dramatics of the faddist, 
Washburn Crosby has brought into 
play cartoon copy, confident that 
the public will be quick to recog- 
nize true inference through an ap- 

peal to its liking for humor. 
Basically, the campaign is built 
on the thought, “Facts about 
Bread and Its 





to purchase books 
on health which 
are offered for 
sale on the spot. 
Because people 
always show great 
interest in discus- 
sions that concern 
matters of health, 
it is felt that 
many people who 
are unable to dig 
into the facts are 
influenced by 
hearing or read- 
ing what these 
food faddists have 


Rightful Place in 
the Diet,” which 
is the subject of 
a booklet offered 
in all the adver- 
tisements. Each 
advertisement in- 
forms readers 
that this booklet 
contains state- 
ments by the 
country’s most 
eminent authori- 
ties on nutrition. 
The text stands 
out in contrast to 
the accompanying 








to say. Accord- 
ingly, in the in- 
terests of the 
industry, the 
Washburn Crosby 
Company, Minne- 





charge, « cap: of “Facts \bewt Bread snd its Rightful Place 

a booklet comtaming stat-ments by the country's mont 

¥ Address Dept. 334, Washbere 

Cronby Company. millers of Gobl Medal Hour, Mine: apulie, Minnesota 


cartoons, many of 
which picture 
events in the his- 
tory of hokum 
artists. 

One advertise- 
ment, in two parts, 








apolis, maker of 
Gold Medal flour, 


ing to combat such 
propaganda. It is 
the purpose of its educational ac- 
tivities to reveal the selfish motives 
which prompt attacks on white 
bread and to present facts that 
substantiate the claims for white 
bread as a food. 

Dealing with so important a mat- 
ter as health, the messages to the 
public naturally aim to cultivate 
its serious consideration. There 
was this situation, however : Alarm- 
ing statements, so easily concocted 
by those who practice on the gul- 
lible, get public attention whereas 
the same public finds little of in- 
terest in logical, conservative rea- 
soning. Therefore, to meet the 


Washburn Crosby Pads with Humor 
is using advertis- the Advertising Glove with Which It 
Strikes at the Food Faddists 


shows the evolu- 
tion of a faker. 
The upper half 
of the double car- 
toon shows the medicine faker of 
yesterday surrounded by his stage 
properties. The lower half pic- 
tures “The Food Faker of Today,” 
reading with great gusto from 
manuscript. His dress is studiously 
designed to impart prestige. Dis- 
played on the wall of the platform 
are posters reading, “White Bread 
Is Poison. Buy My Book. Trick 
Diets by Dr. Hokum, price $5.” 
Another poster admonishes the au- 
dience, “Don’t Eat Meat, Butter, 
Cream. Eat Synthetic Hay.” 
“History’s First Food Faker,” is 
the title of another cartoon with 
the Garden of Eden as a back- 
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ground. Eve seems startled to 
hear the snake say, “Gwan, Eve, 
eat th’ apple and Live Forever.” 
The accompanying cartoon pictures 
the food faker of today bombard- 
ing an audience with “don'ts.” 

Other cartoons illustrate inci- 
dents in the life of food faddists, 
as for example the indignation of 
one when he discovers that his wife 
has taken his preaching literally 
and stopped serving bread with his 
meals; and the cyclone which 
struck the town food faddist when 
the terrible-tempered Mr. Bang 
actively expressed his opinion of 
people who can’t keep their “fool 
ideas about white bread until some- 
body asks for ’em.” 


These advertisements, which ap- 


pear in magazines, are supplemented 
by a campaign of different appeal 
which is appearing in medical, den- 
tal and dietetic journals. Here the 
featured headline is “Bread is the 
Staff of Life.” This series recites 
the opinions of hospital dieticians, 
tests of the Department of Agri- 
culture and data from other author- 
ities. The statements of a com- 
mittee designated by the American 
Medical Association form the back- 
ground and backbone of this effort. 

The appeal to the professional 
world is in strong contrast to that 
addressed to the general public. 
The reason for so decided a change, 
according to S. C. Gale, of the 
Washburn Crosby Company, is 
summed up as follows: “Insofar 
as the public is concerned, it -was 
felt necessary to stimulate its in- 
terest through something a little 
more unusual than our authorita- 
tive but exceedingly dignified state- 
ments of fact. In consequence, 
the cartoon method of exposing 
uninformed food authorities was 
adopted as a means of gaining this 
general interest.” 

Both series are confined to meet- 
ing the issue responsible for their 
being. There is no sales talk made 
for the advertiser’s product. This 
is mentidned only incidentally in 
the closing line of every advertise- 
ment. 





Northwestern Ohio favesticing, . Inc., 
has been started at Toledo by B. C. 
Weston, M. M. 

Roche. 


Swisher and J. 


Mar. 21, 1029 


Experimenter Publishing Com- 
pany Re-organized 
Following a re-organization of the R 

gerinense Publishing Company, 

ork, Arthur H. Lynch has, my pos 
pointed to direct that company’s editorial 
and advertising departments, including 
the Experimenter and Consrad_ publica- 
tions. B. A. Mackinnon will be in charge 
of circulation. 

Mr. Lynch, who is a former editor of 
Radio Broadcast, Garden City, N. Y., 
will also have char e of Station WRNY, 
owned and by the Experimenter 
Publishing were 





New Accounts to Baltimore 
Agency 

William Boucher & Sons, Baltimore, 
cigar manufacturers, and the Reisner 
Manufacturing Company, Hagerstown, 
Md., have placed their advertising ac- 
counts with the Winfield D. Davis Ad- 
vertising Agency, — Sporting 
magazines will sed b the Reisner 
company in a ba ee fish- 
nets. The Boucher company will use 
Eastern newspapers. 


Appoints Alfred J. Silberstein 
Agency 

N. Erlanger, Blumgart & Company, 
Inc., New York, has appointed Alfred 
J. Silberstein, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, to direct the advertising 
of “Earl-glo” rayon lining products. 
—— papers and magazines will be 
use 


S. R. Tiedman with Chicago 
Art Firm 


Scott R. Tiedman, for three years 
qeeenetion manager for Crowell, Crane, 

illiams & Company, Inc., Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, has become contact 
manager for the Nelson-Wells Company, 
commercial art, of that city. 











Start New Ice Publication 


Merchandising Ice Illustrated is the 
name of a new monthly publication being 
published by the Nickerson & Collins 
Company, Chicago, publisher of Ice & 
Refrigeration and other publications. The 
type page size of the new publication is 
6% by 9%. 


E. E. Morton with “The 
American Weekly” 


ugene E. Morton, formerly with 
Lydiee Hanford & Kimball, Inc., New 
York, has joined the sales staff of The 
American eekly, New York. 








Joins Seattle “Times” 


sey K. Lawler has joined the adver- 
tis’ staff of the Seattle, Wash., Times. 
He was formerly engaged in newspaper 
advertising work at Medford, Oreg. 
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What people read is important at any time, but 
what they read at HOMING TIME is most 
important of all. 


In Boston practically half (46%*) of all the 
readers of evening newspapers regularly take the 
Boston Evening American home with them. 


If your advertising doesn’t get into Boston 
homes it is most unlikely that your product will. 


*The Boston Evening American’s total net paid cir- 
culation as of the latest A. B. C. Audit is 298,940. 








Largest Evening Circulation in New England 
ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE 
Member of International News Service and Universal 
Service . . . Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 
National Advertising Representatives 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT 
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Does Trade-Mark 


Protection Cover States’ 


Where Not Used? 


F the several hundred thousand 

trade-marks registered in the 
United States Patent Office, there 
are many thousands which are used 
on products that are sold in only a 
few States. It may even be that 
the majority of the marks regis- 
tered in the Patent Office are used, 
by their owners, on merchandise 
which is shipped into a minority 
of the forty-eight States. 

The owners of these 
marks, therefore, have a direct 
concern in a case which is now 
being heard by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Involved in 
the case of the United States 
Printing and Lithographing Com- 
pany vs. Griggs, Cooper and Com- 
pany. In this case, the Supreme 
Court is being asked to decide 
whether registration of a trade- 
mark in the U. S. Patent Office 
extends the rights of the regis- 
trant into States in which he has 
not done business under the trade- 
mark. 

Griggs, Cooper & Company, it 
appears, registered their trade- 
mark, “Home Brand,” in the Pat- 
ent Office under the trade-mark 
act of 1905. The mark was used 
on groceries sold in the States of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Montana 
and Washington. 

The United States Printing and 
Lithographing Company has, for 
many years, printed labels on 
which the word “Home” appeared 
in such combinations as “Harvest 
Home,” “Homestead,” “Home 
Town,” etc. These labels . were 
sold to the company’s customers, 
many of whom were grocers. 
These grocers are understood to 
have been located in States which 
the Griggs company did not cover. 

The decision, when handed down, 
ought to set an important prece- 
dent in the interpretation of trade- 
mark law. 


trade- 


S. J. Morris has joined the national 
advertising staff of the Toronto Globe. 
P. W. Graham has joined the promotion 
department of that paper. 
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Likes What Mr. Hegarty 
Had to Say 


J. & = ag? Co. 
Brookiyn, N. Y., Mar. 6, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ eal 

I wish you would extend to Ed. J. 
Hegarty, Northeastern advertising man 
= of the Westinghouse Electric and 

nufacturing Company, my congratula- 
tions on the excellent article which he 
wrote captioned “Westinghouse Makes 
Dealers a Part of the Family” and 
which appeared in the February 28 issue 
of your magazine. 

This article is one of the finest that 
it has been my pleasure to read in a 
long time. 

It is full of ideas, it is well written 
and I hope to have the pleasure of 
reading many more articles by Mr. 
Hegarty. 

Puiu P. Barron, 
Advertising Manager. 


Death of Walter W. Moulton 


Walter W. Moulton, member of the 
advertising staff of the Buffalo News, 
and formerly with the Chicago Tribune, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, and Boston 
Transcript, died last week at Buffalo. 
He was in his forty-first year. 

Mr. Moulton was a writer on adver 
tising topics and specialized in the auto- 
mobile field, having at one time been 
assistant advertising director of Motor. 


Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Appoint C. F. Womer 


Chester F. Womer has been appointed 
to take charge of directory advertising 
of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company in the Northwest States. His 
headquarters will be at Seattle. 


With Critchfield & Company 

Irving R. Allen, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the H. W 
Kastor & Sons Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Chicago, and Paul J. Johnson, also 
formerly with the Kastor agency, have 
joined Critchfield & Company, of that 
city, as account executives. 


Joins Borin-Vivitone 
Corporation 


James F. Foley has been appointed a: 
vertising manager of the Borin-Vivitone 
Corporation, Chicago, framed works of 
art. He was recently news editor of the 


Meyer News Service, Inc., Milwaukee. 


To Represent “American Gas 


Journal” in West 
James T. Heed has been appointed 
Western manager of the American (as 
Journal, New York. His headquarters 
will be at Chicago. 


With “Pacific Caterer” 
E. E. Kelley has joined the advertis- 
ing staff of the Pacific Caterer, Seattle. 
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The largest ex- 
clusive outdoor 
advertising oper- 
ating company in 
the world -:- ser- 
ving America’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers from Utah 
to New York and 
from Florida to 
Michigan. 


PACKER 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE OUT- 
DOOR OPERATING ORGANIZATION 
Executive Offices:—Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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12,500 cook book L dve 


inquiries from one Lt th 
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Yhas produced the greatest 





_fesponse to Eagle Brand Milk 
cbdventiabian in the entire history 
af the Borden Company 
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Sales Information Is What the 


Space Buyer Wants 


A Suggestion How Publishers’ Representatives May Save Time 
for Themselves 


As told to Bernard A. Grimes by 


E. J. Byrne 


Head of the Media Department, Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


‘¢7T°HERE is a plethora of sales- 

men, with only a _ limited 
amount of time to be given them 
by space buyers.” I am in agree- 
ment with this statement made by 
A. J. Slomanson, vice-president of 
the Littlehale Advertising Agency, 
Inc., in his article, “To Save Time 
and Increase Efficiency of Adver- 
tising Salesmen,” in Printers’ INK 
of last week. As we at our agency 
view the situation, however, the 
greater number of space salesmen 
as compared with space buyers 
contributes only partly to the great 
time waste about which both groups 
complain. 

Equally important, if not more 
so, is the manner in which space 
salesmen devote their time and to 
what purpose they take up the time 
of space buyers. We believe that 
interviews should always be given 
whenever the salesmen call upon 
us with information concerning 
developments on the papers they 
represent or in the markets which 
their papers cover. 

We believe, also, that the source 
of difficulty between buyer and 
seller is largely due to the great 
number of last-minute solicitations 
which take up so much of a space 
buyer’s time. For example, there 
are many instances of which the 
following is typical: 

A salesman is interested in a 
particular account. He calls upon 
the space buyer and the interview 
starts with the question, “When 
are you going to make up a list 
on the Jones account?” The mat- 
ter might not be coming up for two 
weeks or two months. hatever 
the date, the salesman makes a 
notation to call again, then switches 
the conversation over to golf or 
some other unrelated subject with 
the result that fifteen minutes or 
inore are used up; fifteen minutes 





during which that salesman or 
some other might have been pre- 
senting market facts which the 
space buyer is eager to receive. 

Perhaps, as so frequently hap- 
pens, the salesman calls in refer- 
ence to an account but his presen- 
tation covers old ground. Maybe 
it was only the previous week that 
buyer and salesman had a similar 
talk. The space buyer can hardly 
be criticized if he fails to see 
the necessity for rehashing the 
same details on another similar 
account. 

Instead of piecemeal presenta- 
tions for each schedule as it gets 
under way, we feel that space 
salesmen should concentrate their 
interviews to presentations of facts 
that leave the space buyer with a 
more intelligent and comprehensive 
understanding of developments in 
the territory represented by the 
salesmen. The space buyer wel- 
comes fundamental discussions 
which impart information of value 
and that is not dressed up to meet 
the problem of one account but 
which, in a broad way, helps him 
to judge markets and papers in 
their relation to the many lists 
which he must make up. 

Because of these beliefs and in 
an endeavor to increase the effi- 
ciency of both our space-buying 
department and the representatives 
who contact it, we have embodied 
a suggestion which is outlined in a 
letter which we have recently sent 
to newspaper representatives. This 
letter reads: 

“We are conscious of the prob- 
lem which the publishers’ represen- 
tatives have in getting sufficient 
time from the advertising agency 
space buyer to tell the story of the 
publications they represent, as well 
as the markets they cover. We are 
not unmindful of the growing con- 
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gestion in reception rooms through- 
out the city. Considerable thought 
has been given toward the solution 
of the problem as it may exist in 
this agency, with a view to finding 
relief and saving some of the time 
of the representatives, as well as 
our buyers of space. 

“The publishers’ representatives 
and the advertising agencies have 
a mutual problem. You, of course, 
must furnish agencies with sales 
information about the newspapers 
you represent as well as the mar- 
kets they cover. We are anxious 
to receive it. In addition, you 
wish to know just what accounts 
are contemplating advertising in 
your cities. 

“Of course, the presenting of 
sales information is more impor- 
tant. Yet you will agree, we be- 
lieve, that considerable time of the 
representatives and buyers of space 
is used in trying to get informa- 
tion on just when various lists will 
be up so that a last minute solici- 
tation may be made. Whatever 
time of the space buyers is used 
in furnishing information about 


‘particular accounts, reduces the 


amount of time available for dis- 
cussion of fundamental facts. The 
latter is considerably more impor- 
tant to both of us. 

“We offer herein a suggestion 
which we believe will help con- 
siderably to solve the problem and 
meet with the approval, not .only of 
the publishers’ representatives, but 
also of the publishers themselves. 


We suggest that, in the future, rep- 
resentatives contact our buyers only for 
the purpose of furnishing sales infor- 
mation, and that they obtain checking 
of lists from our Mr. Hackett, after the 
list has been approved. 


“As you realize, it is not often 
that we can give information to 
publishers’ representatives as to 
just what is likely to be done in a 
particular city on a future list. 
One reason is that our clients are 
entitled to this information first. 

“If representatives will confine 
their efforts with our buyers to 
presentation of latest developments 
of the various newspapers, we are 
sure they can well afford to take 
their chance on any given list. We 
know you consider it far more 
important to have proper sales in- 
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formation before buyers, than it is 
to be constantly checking lists at 
the sacrifice of time that could he 
spent in presenting the latest de- 
velopments. 

“If it is the desire of a repre- 
sentative to present a special sales 
story relating to a particular ac- 
count, we find from experience 
that if it is put in written form, it 
will not only be more effective but 
more convenient as well. 

“It is also our opinion that if 
one man is appointed to cover our 
space buyers, it will facilitate mat- 
ters to the best interests of both 
your organization and ours. 

“May we ask for your considera- 
tion of this suggestion and an ex- 
pression of your opinion as to 
whether it would help toward a 
better working arrangement be- 
tween us?” 

What we are trying to accom- 
plish through our suggestion to 
representatives is this: Conserva- 
tion of the time of our space buy- 
ers and the space salesmen calling 
upon them to the end that they can 
give full attention to important 
matters. We want to avoid side- 
tracking dissemination of valuable 
data with conversation that goes 
up the byways and down the high- 
ways of checking lists and other 
details that can well be attended 
to by competent members of our 
media department and members of 
the representative's staff. 

There is a staff of fourteen peo- 
ple.in our media department. Three 
of these are buyers of space. 
Their time, we feel, should be 
taken advantage of by the space 
salesmen to present fundamental 
facts. Other members of the de- 
partment figure estimates, break 
down circulation, issue contracts 
and attend to other details. Ques- 
tions that come up in the course 
of their work can be settled with- 
out taking the time of those who 
are studying markets and _ me- 
diums. 

The majority of the representa- 
tives to whom we have written 
have taken our suggestion in the 
spirit in which it is made. One 
representative wrote in reply: “I 
read your letter aloud to our staff. 
You can be assured of every co- 
operation on the part of our repre- 
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sentatives. We think your plan a 
splendid one and we are grateful 
to you for your thought in helping 
to make our work more effective.” 

Another representative made the 
following comment: “In almost 
every instance, an advertiser has 
certain sales problems which might 
vary in different territories just as 
a newspaper’s appeal in one section 
might be quite different from a 
somewhat similar appeal in another 
territory. An interview with the 
space buyer regarding a definite 
account and an understanding of 
the space buyer’s state of mind 
regarding that particular account, 
is in my opinion, quite necessary.” 

This representative approves of 


our suggestion to have one man . 


contact with our space buyers, at 
the same time pointing out, as we 
appreciate, that there will be ex- 
ceptions when it will be advan- 
tageous to have the benefit of a 
visit of other members of his staff. 

There is only one point of dif- 
ference which counters our sug- 
gestion. Some representatives 
want to know, in advance, what 
cities we are going to enter for a 
client so as to make a last minute 
solicitation. It is not easy to give 
this information for many reasons. 
Space buyers frequently are called, 
on short notice, to make up a 
schedule. This gives them no time 
to call in the salesmen. They must 
put down the papers they can 
honestly recommend and_ such 
recommendation is based on im- 
pressions which they have gained 
over a period of time. 

When the list is completed, per- 
haps a representative will call. He 
will ask to go over it, but, as again 
frequently happens, lists undergo 
revision to fit in with appropria- 
tions and changes in plans, so that 
what is true that day may not be 
true the next. The time taken up in 
discussing such situations gets the 
space buyer nowhere and only suc- 
ceeds in handicapping him in his 
work and preventing him from 
listening to solicitations of repre- 
sentatives who, with broadly con- 
structive information, must be kept 
cooling their heels in the reception 


room. : 
In the final analysis, the method 
of buying and selling space is no 
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different from methods of selling 
followed in other fields. The busi- 
ness is done over a period of time. 
The salesman has got to build up 
confidence not only in himself but 
in the product he is selling. To a 
certain extent he is justified in his 
criticism that he is handicapped in 
a proper presentation in the case 
of some agencies which clothe 
their space buyers with a cape that 
is not befitting their office. With 
this exception, he is able to get an 
audience with executives delegated 
with responsibility. It is up to 
him to ‘plan his campaign so that 
he will not have to rob himself and 
his contacts with last-minute so- 
licitations. If he keeps his con- 
tacts well posted on developments, 
he can well afford to take a chance 
on any given list. 





Obtains Desired Facts on Prize 
Contests 


Tue Evcene McGucxin Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are <a grateful for your 
very kind letter of February 25 to which 
was attached a list of articles that had 
appeared in Printers’ Inx and Prinr- 
ers’ Ink MonrTuty on prize contests. 

Already, this list has proven very 
helpful to us as perusal of just a few 
of the articles referred to has given us 
the desired information. 

Tue Evcene McGucxtn Company. 





Appoints Small, Lowell Agency 


The Sweeney Bottling Works, Mid 
dietown, N. Y., have appointed Small, 
Lowell, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct their advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used, to be 
gin with, in New York State territory 
> an advertising campaign on ginger 
ale. 


C. N. Lyddon Heads “Rural 





Digest” 
Clinton N. Lyddon, president of Lyd- 
don, Hanford & Kimball, Inc., echoes 


ter, N. Y., has been elected president 
of the Rural Digest, of that city. He 
will serve in an advertising advisory 
capacity. 





Join Kreidler Publishing 
Company 
Edward Voorhees and C. B. Arche: 
have joined the New York office of the 
Kreidler Publishing Comany, Chicago. 
ublisher of Juntor Instructor ani 
unior Home, 
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PILING UP 


Proof of the growing acceptance by automotive 
advertisers of the value of concentrated coverage 
in the concentrated Cook County automotive mar- 
ket is piling up—witness the figures which follow: 





Automobile and Accessory Gains and Losses in 
Chicago Newspapers—First Two Months, 1929 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN (¢scaiy, ) 14,514 Lines GAIN 


Second Paper (7-day Morning)......... 534 “. LOSS 
Third Paper (6-day Evening).......... 4,721 “ LOSS 
Fourth Paper (6-day Evening)......... 5,222 “ LOSS 
Fifth Paper (7-day Morning).......... 10,997 “ LOSS 
Sixth Paper (6-day Evening).......... 11273 “ LOSS 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 


twenty million people—Member of International News 
Service, Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Why London Department Store 
Advertised in New York 


Director of Harrods Tells “Printers’ Ink” London Correspondent 
News of Campaign 


M ANY publishers, advertising 
i men and, it is presumed, 
members of the general public, 
wondered and talked about the 
recent full-page adver- 
tisements of 
London department store, 
in the New York Times. 
There are many things 
about the three advertise- 
ments, signed respectively 
by Arnold Bennett, H. G. 
Wells, and the inescapa- 
ble Shaw, which created 
conversation. 

Why was a typically 
British store using large 
space in New York City? , 
Did it mean the opening 
of a New York branch? 
was one question asked, 
and the copy itself gave 
another harder and fun- 
nier question to throw 
into the controversy about 
testimonial advertis- 
ing, for, as the Times 
itself pointed out editori- 
ally, the copy consisted of 
three letters, all “suspici- 
ously long,” from men 
who. refused 


copy for pay. Printing 


The thought was put up to Bennett 
as a method of enabling him to re- 
pay the country for a lifetime of 
benefits received. He was the first 


Harrods, Ff G WELLS and HARRO 


“Our only paymaster ought to be the reader” 


- 





than t© study your marvellous organseuoa closely 
aod explain 1b working 
Some day | shall do something of the sort and 


come 10 you for But you will pay me 
nothing for tha: | cball do u because « will inseres me 
and because | think " will mecrest my reeders 

you may give me wih both bands, but aot monary 


‘We live on sale: to readers and we don't 
ype af Dusuness un nd of something dhstadty 
Se 
Publishers and newspapers may buy'sar work for Gower © Sew a - 
considerable same, but that io merely a qpeculive, «SE SFOs isuributing 
anocipation of the reader's wibute. ny: 
Apart from that your proyect is most emractive. 
—- 


the pictures of these emi- H. G. Wells Tells Why He Feels That He Must 


nent authors who rejected 

the gold which had been 

offered them did not make testi- 
monial copy but something which 
looked like it. The Schoolmaster 
comments upon the advertisements 
in his own column in this issue of 
PrinTeRS’ INK. 

Printers’ INK cabled Thomas 
Russell, its London correspondent, 
to ask the head of Harrods what 
was behind the copy. His cabled 
reply follows: 


“Charles Wildes, director of 


Harrods, states that the three au- 
thors were genuinely unpaid. Last 
May he asked Arnold Bennett to 
Write a series of signed advertise- 
ments because the stock of Har- 
rods is 95 per cent British owned. 


Decline Harrods’ Offer 


author asked because he has long 
been an enthusiastic customer of 
the store. While he liked the idea, 
he feared the effect on his book 
sales. Later he was challenged to 
write an advertisement on the basis 
that he was unpatriotic and cow- 
ardly not to do so. He finally 
agreed to send the letter now pub- 
lished with the subhead ‘I Will 
Not Flout Public Opinion.’ 
“Harrods then entered negotia- 
tions with Wells and Shaw, which 
began in May and ended in Feb- 
ruary. The campaign was released 
in England immediately following 
the Prince of Wales’ speech on 
Salesmanship at the British Indus- 
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tries Fair, three pages appearing in 
the Observer in one issue, on March 
third. The London Times refused 
the Shaw letter owing to the ref- 
erence made by him to the Holy 
Ghost, but published the other two. 
It appears that the greatest in- 
terest here was aroused among 
newspapers not carrying Harrods’ 
advertising. 

“The New York campaign was 
planned in the hope that American 
excitement over so unusual a testi- 
monial campaign would reverberate 
here and also appeal to American 
tourists. Director Wildes has re- 
ceived a flood of American cables 
asking whether Harrods is opening 
a New York shop. His answer is 
negative. He says that no other 
authors were approached and states 
that no money or other inducement 
was given either to Wells, Shaw 
or Bennett. Two years ago Ben- 
nett refused a 500 pound offer to 
write one advertisement, made by 
a large London firm.” 

The H. G. Wells letter of dec- 
lination which made one of the 
full pages of copy and which is 
reproduced herewith, contains some 
interesting material on the British 
author’s viewpoint toward adver- 
tising. He says, among other 
things, that “his only paymaster 
should be his reader.” Curiously 
enough, the final page signed by 
that perennial bad boy of Europe, 
George Bernard Shaw, and which 
immediately followed the Wells 
page, said: “To propose such a 
transaction to Mr. H. G. Wells is 
like offering the Archbishop of 
Canterbury a handsome cheque for 
dropping a recommendation of 
somebody’s soap or shoes into his 
next sermon, or sounding the As- 
tronomer Royal as to the possibility 
of keeping the clock back for half 
an hour during a big sale, or on 
polling day at an election. Its ac- 
ceptance would be the last de- 
pravity of corruption in literature. 

Mr. Wells didn’t accept the 
proffer of gold, but his picture and 
his declination were used as copy, 
so Shaw again had the last word 
in one of their perennial — 

d a new type of near-testimonial, 
os beter Fy was handed to the 
advertising men for discussion. 
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Change in Representation of 
Hearst Newspapers 


The meral management of the 
Hearst Newspapers has announced 4 
change in policy affecting a certain p:o- 


portion of Hearst newspaper national 
advertising representation. 

It has been determined to return to 
the former icy of handling national 
advertising through the Hearst national 
organization itself; consequently, E. M. 
Burke and Associates have withdrawn 
their representation of the Boston Amer. 
ican and Sunday Advertiser; the De- 
troit Times, afternoon and Sunday; the 
Syracuse Journal-American; the Ko- 
chester Journal-American; the Atlanta 
Georgian-American; the Washington 
Herald, morning and Sunday, and the 
Baltimore American, Sunday, effective 
March 24th. 

These papers, with the exception of 
the Atlanta Georgian-American, will re- 
turn for national repsesentation purposes 
to the Rodney E. Boone Organization, 
by which they formerly were repre- 
sented, and the Boone Organization will 
be enlarged by the addition of the en 
tire personnel employed by Mr. Burke 
to handle these papers. 

Atlanta Georgian-American will 
hereafter be represented by Herbert W. 
Moloney in the East and John H. Lederer 
in the West. 





Inquiries Get Prompt Attention 
Nurrena Feep Mitts, Inc. 
Kansas City, Kan., Mar. 8, 1929. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Certainly want to thank you for the 
prompt attention you gave our inquiry 
for some articles which appeared in 
Printers Inx. We certainly get 
prompt attention to every one of our 
inquiries, and we appreciate your at- 
tention very much. 
Van Roy MItter, 

President. 





C. W. Dudrap with Fawcett 
Publications 


Charles W. Dudrap, formerly with 
the Macfadden Publications, Inc., New 
York, and, more recently, with Smart 
Set, has joined the New York adver- 
tising staff of the Fawcett Publications, 
Inc. 





J. R. Egan Joins Madison, 
Wis., Agency 
John R. Egan, recently head of the 
copy department of the Buckley-Dement 
Company, Chicago, has joined the staff 
of Arthur Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis., 
advertising agency. 


Appoints H. S$. Howland 
Agency 
The advertising account of the Junior 
Radio Guild, ellaire, Long Island, 
N. Y., has been placed with the H. S. 
Howland Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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BANQUET 


HE American Weekly’s domination of seventeen juicy 
major American markets is only the hors d’oeuvres of 
the greatest circulation banquet in the history of advertising! 


Here’s another course: 


Large satisfying portions of influence in 485 of the nation’s 
succulent marketing morsels of 10,000 population and over. 


In each of 153 cities the American Weekly 
reaches one out of every two families. 


In another 119, it reaches from 40 to 50% 


In an additional 108 cities it reaches from 
30 to 40% 


In 105 more cities it reaches from 20 to 30% 


And another course: 


Rich, savory circulation—about 2,000,000, by the way—in 
thousands of other well fed, prosperity-fattened communities! 


A national total circulation of 5,646,898—nice food for 
dividends! 


THE (MERICAN 
Smiien WV EEKLY 


Main Office: 9 East 40th Street, New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
222 Monadnock Bidg. 5 =a Square 753 | Poy vas ave 219 eed Bidg. 


Francisco ton 


Wrigley Building 101 Marietta Mg 12-231 a Motors Bidg. 
Chicago Atlanta Detroit 








































Needed—the Northampton Note 
in Advertising 





Less Red Fire and Sirens, More Friendly Copy for Plain Folks 
By Roy Dickinson 


HE papers have been full of 

interesting stories about a cer- 
tain budding writer who used to be 
President of the United States. 
When Calvin Coolidge left Wash- 
ington and bowed politely to the 
crowd seeing him off, many corre- 
spondents wondered at his un- 
doubted popularity. The consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that he 
was “plain folks.” At a _ time 
when it is the habit to go about 
noisily, telling people exactly what 
they ought to do, he said little and 
that to the point. In a nation full 
of shouters he was the plain man 
with the quiet voice. 

As he went back to Northamp- 
ton, Mass., I read the papers with 
interest. For it seems to me that 
the way his home town welcomed 
back an ex-President offers a fine 
suggestion to manufacturers who 
are selling things. There was a 
quiet reception in the rain at the 
railroad station, then a mile ride 
through streets where fellow 
townspeople waited under um- 
brellas, then the ex-President stood 
on the porch of a little two-family 
house and waved at his next door 
neighbors and the people across 
the street. 

Number 21 Massasoit Street in 
Northampton is a comfortable 
place on a side street and rents 
for $40 a month. The street is 
bordered with birches and tall elms 
and lined with small modern 
houses, most of them set in plenty 
of yard space. There are very few 
show places in the town. Houses 
run to white, with green blinds. 
The Coolidge house is a little 
streaked near the roof, according 
to the reporters, and a new coat 
of paint will be needed by 1930. 

The men who reported the fes- 
tivities for the newspapers wrote 
much of the way Northampton 
took back its distinguished citizen. 
There were no elaborate cere- 





monies, no set speeches of wel- 
come, no nation-wide hook-ups. 
Northampton was in character to 
receive the man who represents 
the kind of plain folks who buy 
merchandise. They are not idol 
worshippers in this town of 30,000 
people. They don’t like demonstra- 
tions. There wasn’t a silk hat or a 
gray spat among the whole wel- 
coming committee. Mayor Andre, 
dripping New England rain, walked 
into the private car at 8:30 in the 
morning and said to Mr. Coolidge, 
“I welcome you. We are glad to 
have you here.” “How do you 
do?” said the returning ex-Pres- 
ident, “I am glad to see you.” Very 
short and simple sentences and to 
the point. No: flowery adjectives 
No superlatives. One flashlight was 
set off in the gray, dark day, and 
then the work of the mayor’s wel- 
coming committee was over. By 
mutual agreement between thie 
plain citizen who was coming home 
again and the other plain folks 
who lived there the keynote was 
real simplicity. 


Plain Folk Are Thrifty 


The first information was that 
the Coolidges would arrive at 
night, so $200 had been appro- 
priated by the town to buy red fire. 
But being a cautious folk, they 
took the red fire on consignment 
and it was returned to the manu- 
facturer. So it cost the commut- 
nity little to receive its most noted 
citizen. Plain folks are thrifty 
That is another good thing for 
men to remember who use adver- 
tising to sell merchandise. The 
main body of the crowd prudently 
remained seated in closed automo- 
biles and many in the shops and 
offices didn’t even come to tlie 
windows. They are not excitabl: 
these plain folks. 

The next day Mrs. Coolidge 
went marketing at Clapp & Clapp’s 
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The new News Building, at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York. A thirty-six story office building in the modern 
manner. Ready in May, 1930. Douglas L. Elliman & Co., 
Inc., 15 East 49th Street, Renting and Managing Agents. 
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Thirty-six stories 


thrust up from Forty-second Street in 1930 
will bear testimony to the triumph of an idea. 
Next year The News, pioneer picture news- 
paper of 1919 sits down in a ten million dollar 
structure, self earned in ten years, significant 
symbol of success. The new News Building 
will be strikingly modern, but simple and ser- 
viceable, parallel in pattern to the paper 
that fen years ago scrapped precedent—and 
won the support of seven families in ten in New 
York City. Publishing a paper that could be 
read by more people in less time (and was!) 
won the support of advertisers to the extent 
of ten million lines of the highest priced news- 
paper space extant in 1928. Success is the 





best answer to the skeptical. Because it 


best the largest public, The News can do a 
better job for you in New York! 


THE &@ NEWS 


NEW YORK'S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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and picked out the meat and vege- 
tables for meals. Four pounds of 
porterhouse steak and four pounds 
of pot roast, cauliflower, other 
vegetables and buckwheat flour. 
She remembered the names of all 
the tradespeople and addressed 
them by name. She went about her 
work of shopping with the same 
housewifely thrift and the sharp 
eye for values and good cuts of 
meat that she showed in the same 
town before she went away to the 
big city. 

Prices More Interesting Than 

Fancy Adjectives 

Nothing high-hat about plain 
folks. Prices on merchandise in- 
terest them more than French 
phrases or fancy adjectives. When 
she got home, Mrs. Coolidge made 
the gravy for dinner herself and 
explained that not everybody can 
make good brown gravy, and that 
it was one of the things her hus- 
band missed in Washington. 

Plain folks like tasty things and 
eat heartily. They are not worry- 
ing all the time about weight or 
carbohydrates. They like good 


brown gravy—and buckwheat cakes 
for breakfast. 
During the time of the shopping 


excursion the man of the house 
was looking into necessary repairs. 
The living room floor had sunk a 
few inches in the thirty-five year- 
old ‘house. He phoned for two 
men and took them down into the 
basement where he supervised the 
placing of new props. He liked 
the way the men worked and gave 
each workman a long cigar. 

He will probably find other 
things around the house that need 
fixing. The roofing men will soon 
be after him and soon an electric 
refrigerator salesman will call on 
him and there may be a vacuum 
cleaner to buy. 

The men folks are interested in 
the house as well as their wives, 
but the manufacturer has to prove 
to the man that the product is 
necessary and not just classy. The 
floor, one notes, received first at- 
tention. It had to be looked after. 
Next may come the things it might 
be nice to buy. 

Plain folks must be talked to in 
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terms of common sense. No bursts 
of rhetoric, just simple words to 
prove service. 

There is certainly an advertising 
lesson in the Coolidge home com- 
ing for any copy writer, manufac- 
turer or agent who will look be- 
neath the surface of the news re- 
ports. One of the reporters, Alvah 
Johnston, special correspondent for 
the New York Herald Tribune, 
pointed out one fact which adds 
to my contention. He says that 
the Chamber of Commerce was 
recently squelched and put in its 
place for blazoning the fact pub- 
licly that Jenny Lind, who passed 
part of her wedding trip in North- 
ampton in 1852, had referred to 
it as “The paradise of America.” 
The sentiment of the community 
is strongly against commercializ- 
ing this compliment or putting 
Northampton in the position of 
bragging about itself. These simple 
citizens prefer understatements, 
nor do they like to blazon publicly 
even so unusual a thing as a real 
testimonial. 

Short, plain words for plain 
people. Thrifty talks about use 
and the money saving qualities of 
merchandise. No red fire, no fire- 
works, no overstatements, no push- 
ing oneself forward. These are 
some of the qualities which the 
Northampton note in advertising 
would seem to suggest. 

And yet in that quiet and un- 
demonstrative city, as in every 
other gathering of plain people, 
there is room for the right kind 
of advertising because people are 
continually looking for bigger and 
better things. The Coolidges, it is 
said, have looked over several 
larger houses and are expected to 
move to a little larger place where 
they can entertain more. One house 
in particular which was built by 
Dr. Henry MacCracken, president 
of Vassar, has a two-car garage. 

Here is a chance for a couple of 
advertisers of sturdy and reason- 
ably priced cars. For Mr. Cool- 
idge doesn’t as yet own an auto- 
mobile, and, lest this thought 
should occur to some bright mind, 
it is extremely unlikely that he 
would write a testimonial in ad- 
vance to get one. 
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To the eyes of the cobbler— 
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A cobbler had his shop on one side of a bridge which joined in 

two European capitals. str 

In coaches and carriages, on horseback and on foot, the wi 

great, the near-great, the comfortable and the poor passed over in 
the bridge. All day long, between taps of his hammer, the cob- 

bler watched, his gaze never lifting above the footgear of the de 


travelers. 
“There goes a great lord,” he would tell his wife. “There 
a daughter of the aristocracy . . . a merchant . . . a soldier. . . 


pouf, a peasant. How well I know their stations in life—all of 





them. It is never necessary for me to look above their feet.” 
But . . . Fools and valets passed in the boots of lords . . . 
kings, incognito, and wise men, in the sabots of peasants... maid 
servants in the slippers of aristocracy. 
Some advertisers are like this cobbler — they see their 


problem from the one viewpoint . . . Often a new viewpoint 
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brought to their advertising provides just the difference between 





success and mediocrity. 






Rusling Wood brings a viewpoint to your problems in 





Mural Advertising (posters and cutouts) which is sufficiently 












broad to embrace a great proportion of those you wish, to 
interest . . . sufficiently fresh to intrigue them . . . sufficiently 
strong to hasten that “buy now” impulse. And, particularly in 
window and counter cutouts, Rusling Wood places the advertis- 
ing emphasis where it should be placed . . . at the point of sale. 

We work as smoothly with the Advertising Agency as we 
do with the client direct. 





RUSLING WOOD, inc 


218 WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET> CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
632 LITTLE BUILDING + BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This “Bargain” Buncombe 


Does Retail Store Advertising Need Overhauling and Revising? 


By Theodore F. MacManus 


President, MacManus Incorporated 


A idea born out of due time 
{1 is apt to confer upon its crea- 
tor unpleasant popularity—espe- 
cially if it runs counter to the ex- 
isting business order or prevailing 
business practice. 

A great many years ago while 
engaged in the department store 
business from an advertising angle 
the writer thought that he saw a 
great white light. In fact there 
were two great white lights and 
they seemed to challenge the in- 
tegrity if not the very existence of 
both the “big” retail and the “big” 
wholesale business system. It was 
swiftly made apparent to the ear- 
nest young advertising neophyte that 
if he was anything significant at 
all he was merely a voice crying in 
the wilderness and he had the nec- 
essary grain of common sense to 
realize that voices crying in the 
wilderness are not remunerated on 
a Charlie Chaplin basis. 

The larger of these two ideas 
was that the department store 
business—or to be more precise, 
the advertising of that business— 
assumed to be doing that which it 
was not actually doing and that this 
constituted a flaw in the structure 
which might some day bring about 
its readjustment or possibly its col- 
lapse. 

This profound discovery was 
borne in on the eager young man 
of business by way of his news- 
paper instinct. His job was really 
a reportorial job. It was his busi- 
ness to interview daily the heads 
of all of the departments, securing 
from them price and descriptive 
data with which to fill his daily 
newspaper page of advertising. 

Having the newspaper eye and 
ear for the unusual, he was im- 
patient of commonplace offerings. 
He wanted alluring items of value 
which would make good store news 
and start the feminine heart to 
beating with anticipation. Most of 
the lure he endeavored to incor- 
porate in the headlines and the in- 


troductions, in sub-heads and pic- 
tures and glowing descriptions, but 
naturally he wanted the values 
themselves to be sensational. 

Then he learned the lesson which 
all merchandisers must learn—that 
nearly all retail businesses are 
staple and not special; that most 
price quotations are “regular” both 
in the value they give and the profit 
they show; that the bargain is 
rarer than the rarest day in June— 
and that these things are so be- 
cause they have got to be so if 
business is to endure. 

Neither manufacturer, nor job- 
ber, nor sales agent can constantly 
supply the retailer with “special” 
or “bargain” merchandise, because 
he hasn’t got it to give. 

The assumption at the outset of 
the department store business was 
that the departmental idea itself 
gave the department store manage- 
ment a tremendous advantage over 
the individual independent store- 
keeper—an advantage in price se- 
cured by volume, an advantage in 
spread of overhead, and so on. 

Hot warfare and hard words en- 
sued between the department store 
and the “regular” dealer and con- 
tinued for years. 

The department store did have 
some advantages. But they were 
not as big or as real or as unusual 
in the sense of covering all stocks 
and all the advertised items from 
those stocks as the advertising as- 
sumed them to be. 

The young reporter quickly dis- 
covered that of a solid page full of 
price-items in the very nature of 
things not more than 10 per cent 
were really and truly significant. 
The daily story of the several de- 
partments as a rule consisted of 
one extra-special and a little group 
of “regulars.” The constant strug- 
gle of the management while seem- 
ing to specialize was actually to 
staple-ize or stabilize its business. 
This was not because the merchant 
manager was unfair or dishonest; 
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it was because he simply couldn't 
buy all that mass of merchandise 
on such advantageous terms as to 
constitute every item extraordinary. 
It simply wasn’t and isn’t in the 
cards. Manufacturers must make 
money to live. So must whole- 
salers. So must retailers. There- 
fore, when all is said and done, 
buyers for one store, or two, or a 
half dozen, are pretty much on a 
parity when they come to nego- 
tiate with manufacturers’ salesmen. 

The early theory was, of course, 
that department stores commanded 
better terms by big volume buying 
and in many a case this theory 
worked out. It worked out espe- 
cially when buying chains or syn- 
dicates began to be formed and 
the volume of a dozen stores in 
different parts of the country was 
consolidated for advantage. 

But the plain homely fact that 
lodged itself in the brain of the 
young advertiser remained a stub- 
born fact. That fact was that 
every largely advertised store was 
assuming to give every day a page 
full of reasons why the reader 
should go to that particular store 
and that that assumption was— 
largely assumption. 

The page full of reasons were 
prices and the general presumption 
was that these prices were excep- 
tional. But they weren’t excep- 
tional. They were regular. The 
manufacturer got a good fair price 
from the dealer and the dealer 
gave a good fair price to the con- 
sumer—but he didn’t give the as- 
tonishing value the headlines indi- 
cated. 

Many a store saw the inconsis- 
tency—many of them felt it, in fact, 
in declining business. To escape 
they turned to the emphasis of 
quality rather than price—or qual- 
ity and service. 

We all know the great stores 
which have made wonderful suc- 
cesses on that basis. But not every- 
one can be a Marshall Field in a 
small town. Most. big stores deal 
with big masses of people and to 
big masses of people price counts 
tremendously. A thousand times 


in his checkered retail career. the 
writer was astounded at the per- 
spicacity of the public—especially 
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the feminine public in “smelling” 
a bargain. The advertising might 
rock along placidly for weeks and 
then the advertising manager was 
provided with the news of a real 
bargain. He proclaimed it in print, 
Presto! The store was packed 
and jammed on Monday morning. 
Proof that the masses read news- 
paper advertising? Yes, but proof 
also that they discriminate—that 
they separate the wheat of real 
values from the chaff of pretended 
value. 

Why all this delving into ways 
and means and motives of mer- 
chandising? Because the unpopu- 
lar idea of many years ago scems 
in a fair way to be verified. 


Why Mail-Order Chain Stores Will 
Prosper 


As we are all aware, the mail- 
order house has arrived as a city 
and small-town institution and in 
its arrival there is apparent evi- 
dence that when a merchant does 
what all merchants pretend to do 
and try to do all the time—the 
public sweeps in upon him like a 
flood. There is at least grounds 
for the assumption that the mail- 
order stores do give remarkable 
value. How they do it is per- 
fectly clear but not part of this 
thesis. The important fact is that 
they do it. That means in rough 
cold terms that they give more for 
the money—that their prices actu- 
ally are lower. The remote public 
of the far places has known it 
for years. The city public has sus- 
pected it and that same public is 
now eagerly proving it. 

Remember what was said of the 
quick public recognition of a bar- 
gain even in the old days. It is 
now working overtime to enrich 


the mail-order store, the chain 
store and all their sisters and 
brothers. Was there a flaw in the 


old system and has the new order 
searched it out? I will not be 
dogmatic and say so, even yet, but 

have my suspicions. It looks as 
though we might be entering upon 
a period of overturning in store 
keeping. It looks as though the 
mere phrase “department store” had 
lost its magic significance. It looks 
as though store advertising might 
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well be revised or overhauled or, 
in any event, carefully and prayer- 
fully studied to discover if it is 
missing fire. 

The greatest blessing which can 
come to any merchant is to have 
people in the mass actually believe 
that they will benefit in dollars or 
cents or quality by buying from 
him. That is theoretically the im- 
pression nearly all stores try to 
create—otherwise they would not 
be in business, or if they were in 
business they would not advertise 
as they do. 

Now along comes the chain-store 
system in groceries, and the mail- 
order store in general merchandise, 
in full possession of this precious 
reputation. 

In a city like Detroit of 1,500,000 
people or more, it is reasonably 
safe to say that at least 500,000 
actually do believe not only that 
they can save money by buying 
from the chain or mail-order store 
but that the quality of what they 
buy will be as good as they gen- 
erally get. This massed conviction 
—the invaluable thing which others 
strive to attain by spending mil- 
lions on advertising—is theirs for 
the asking, a magnificent free will 
offering of public confidence and 
approval. No one can calculate 
its moral and monetary value. 
Whether we love or hate the chain 
store and the mail-order store, 
this tremendous franchise of pub- 
lic faith must be reckoned with. 
It is an advertising study, a study 
in psychology, as well as a study 
in buying and selling, overhead and 
profit. Each independent store 
should consider it a definite, diffi- 
cult problem to be solved by the 
development of policies for that 
particular store and the expression 
of those policies through adver- 
tising. 





H. S. Spooner Joins Howard 
Paper Company 

H. S. Spooner has joined the Howard 
Paper Company, Urbana, Ohio, and its 
allied mills “ Aetna Paper Com any, 
Dayton, Ohio and the well Paper 
Company, Franklin, Ohio, to take charge 
of their sales promotion department. He 
was formerly with the Cleveland Paper 
Company and the Alling & Cory Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
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Fred Williams with United 
States Envelope Compan) 


Fred Williams, formerly with the aid. 
vertising staff of the Boston office of 
Liberty, is now manager of the Linw: ave 
Department of the P. P. Kellogg & Con- 
pany division of the United States En 
velope Company, Springfield, Mass. He 
was formerly with the Butterick Publica- 
tions. 





Buys Bankers Economic Service 


Publications 

The Bankers Economic Service, Inc., 
— of Commerce, Finance and 
ndustry and Industrial Digest, has 
been sold to the Tuttle Publications, 
New York. 

. R. Scott will be associated with 
Ww. F. L. Tuttle in the new organiza- 
tion. 


Manning Studios Add to Staff 

Stuart Bruce has been made art di- 
rector of the Manning Studios, Inc., 
Cleveland, and oa rown, formerly 
with the ‘Jahn & Ollier Company, Chi- 
cago, has joined that organization in a 
sales and service capacity. 

J. W. Kilmartin has joined the Ak 
ron office of the Manning Studios as a 
layout man. 


Buys Pawhuska, Okla., 


“Journal-Capital” 

The Pawhuska, Okla., Journal-Cap- 
ital has been sold by Frank Elam to 
the Fort Madison, Iowa, Democrat. 
Alan D. Masters, advertising manager 
of the Excelsior Springs, Mo., Stand- 
ard, has been appointed manager of 
the Journal-Capital by its new owner. 











New Account for Bissell & 
Land Agency 


The Steel Frame House Company, a 
subsidiary of the McClintic-Marshall 
Company, Pittsburgh, has placed its 
advertising account .with issell & 
Land, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. Newspapers and business papers 
will be used. 





White Rock Company Appoints 


Leonard Sullivan 
Leonard Sullivan, for the last three 
years with the advertising department 
of the White Rock Mineral Spring 
Company, New York, has been made 
director of advertising and publicity of 
that organization. 


F. B. Shondell Joins Edwin A. 
Machen Agency 


F. B. Shondell, formerly with the Gil- 
lette Publishin, Company and the wa 
Graw-Hill Publishing ———o > 
joined the staff of The Edwin A achen 
Company, Toledo advertising agency, 2s 
a contact man. 
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: |] Drag Drag Store Advertising 
a0 


_| & — in Los Angeles 


In Los Angeles proper there are about 900 separate 
Retail Drug Stores. Out of this number there are 
three large Chain Drug Store Organizations operat- 
ing 47 Stores who do about 25% of the total drug 


store business of the city. 
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These three chains are all large newspaper adver- 
tisers—and all of them carry their heaviest schedules 
in The Los Angeles Evening Herald. In 1928 these 
three organizations used 350,078 agate lines of dis- 
play advertising in the Six Los Angeles news- 
papers, and of this total 187,844 lines; or 53.7%, ap- 
peared in The Evening Herald ALONE. 
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AVM ELEM 


These advertisers KNOW from experience that ad 
vertising in The Evening Herald pays best. 


Los Angeles Drug Store 
Advertising 1928 
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; EVENING HERALD First : 
|. 187,884 Lines in 
: Second Paper . ‘ 
78,325 Lines Circulation 
Third Paper and in 
: z “48,611 Lines Advertising 
; = Fourth Paper among all 
= 20,144 Lines. Los Angeles 
= Fifth Paper Daily 
= 12,746 Lines Newspapers 
; = Sixth Paper 
2,408 Lines 






EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN x Ly ow A. J. NORRIS HILL = 
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....in the same way that “a 
| man is known by the com- | 


| 
| 
| 
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pany he keeps” — | 


| .«..a publication may be | 
judged by the advertising it | 
carries— | 





....and also by the confi- | 
| dence of agency men and ad- | 
| vertisers as reflected by the 





| size of schedules— 


(see opposite page) 
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* Cannon Towels 


. Nash Motors 


% color page 





. .these advertisers, with full 
pages in the April issue, are 
carrying regular schedules in 
Better Homes and Gardens dur- 
ing 1929 for the first time— 


.American Brass Co. 


. .American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
* Bigelow-Hartford Carpets 


. -Curtis Companies, Inc. 
* General Electric Wiring 
* Gen’! Electric Refrigerator 


. -Wm. Rogers & Sons 
. .U. S. Radiator Co. 
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This Bank Advertises Its Own 
Community at Home 


The Central National Bank of New York Finds an Interesting Theme 
for Newspaper Campaign in the Growth of Its Own District 


By George H. Wicker 


ANY banks have found that 

a profitable subject for an 
advertising campaign is to de- 
scribe the advantages of the bank’s 
community to people in other 
places. Several campaigns of 
this kind have been described in 
Printers’ INK. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland, 


object that no other community in 
this country could claim for itself 
what this bank’s community does, 
so varied and astonishing are these 
claims. That, however, is not a 
valid reason why another bank, in 
any town or city, could not run a 
campaign like it using such facts 





Oreg., recently ran a na- 


NUMBER ONE OF A SER.BS OF FACTUAL ESSAY 





tional campaign the object 
of which was ¢o attract 
national leaders in indus- 
try to the Northwest. The 
resources of Portland and 
the Pacific Northwest were 
featured in the campaign. 
The First National Bank 
of Biloxi, Miss., features 
on its checks some of the 
items of interest about 
Biloxi. Some time ago a 
New Orleans bank sought 
to attract new business to 
the city by advertising 
New Orleans’ advantages 
and resources in national 
periodicals. A Boston bank 
advertised itself by adver- 
tising New England. 

The theme is a favorite 
one with large banks. Not 
all banks are large banks, 
however, nor are all banks 
in a position where they 
desire either to advertise 
for out-of-town business 


Prophets of Prosperity — 
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or to promote their cities 
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or territories to the world 
at large. 


There are plenty None of the Advertisements in This Series 


of banks, however, which Contained Any Reference to the Bank in the 


might find it profitable to 
advertise themselves to 

their own communities by adver- 
tising these communities to them- 
selves. * 

An interesting campaign of this 
kind is now being conducted by 
The Central National Bank, of 
New York, one of the smaller 
banks of that city. Some may 
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Main Copy Story 


as the community affords and pre- 
senting them in an interesting and 
stimulating way. 

Two New York newspapers and 
one business newspaper are being 
used by the Central bank, every 
other week. The first advertise- 
ment in the series bore the top and 
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bottom caption, “Announcing a 
Series of Factual Essays. rae 
heading of the text was “A City 
of Cities,” and the copy said in 
effect that “Mid-Manhattan, a 
compact, busy district lying be- 
tween Thirtieth and Fiftieth Streets 
from Lexington to Ninth Avenues” 
is a city within a city, and that 
the industries and activities of this 
area would be described in a series 
of factual essays, to appear as ad- 

‘rtisements in following issues. 

“The advertisements following 
were each labeled, “Number One of 
a Series of Factual Essays,” “Num- 
ber Two,” etc. Each one. dealt 
with some group of facts or phase 
of business activity within the area 
described as ‘“Mid-Manhattan.” 
One, readed “Prophets of Pros- 
perity,” described the building ac- 
tivities of the district. Another, 
headed “From Salt to Silk,” de- 
scribed the number of stores of 
each kind located in the section in 
which every kind of merchandise 
“from salt to silk” could be pur- 
chased. Another, headed “Fash- 
ion Windows of the World,” spoke 
of the value of garments manufac- 
tured therein. Still another is cap- 
tioned “Sheltering Millions,” and 
tells of the number of hotels, their 
value, room capacity, revenue and 
number of people accommodated 
and employed by them,. which are 
located in this section. 

Extra proofs of each advertise- 
ment were mailed with a letter to 
such business men in the territory 
as might be interested in the sub- 
ject matter of the advertising, and 
in the fact that the Central bank 
was conducting such a campaign. 
These letters were frequently per- 
sonally acknowledged, by those to 
whom they were sent, with words 
of commendation for the campaign. 

The data used in the advertise- 
ments were secured by special ar- 
rangement with one of the depart- 
ments of a New York university. 
With the exception of the bank’s 
signature and the address of the 
branch offices, statements about 
capital and resources, etc., no ref- 
erence was made in the copy story 
to the bank, its service or its de- 
sire to have the reader become 2 


customer, 
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American Medical Association 
Answers Mr. Crothers 


AMERICAN Mepicat ASSOCIATION 
Cuicaco, Mar. 16, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I read with interest the article in 
Prarnters’ Ink for March 7 by Ralph 
Crothers on “Is Ethical Medical Ad- 
vertising on the Way?” Mr. Crothers 
holds, with most physicians, that it “has 
always been obvious that the individual 
doctor could not advertise his services,” 
and he sees no reason why medical 
men, aS a group, should not advertise. 

Certainly there can be no ethical ob- 
jection to advertising done by the med- 
ical profession as an organized group. 
But there may be a very real difference 
of opinion as to the wisdom or need of 
such advertising. It is conceivable that 
physicians may think that group adver- 
tising is unwise on the grounds: 

‘irst, that it, apparently, puts scien- 
tific medicine on the de ensive, when 
scientific medicine needs no defense; 

Second, that, if the public wants ex- 
pert information on a given subject, 
the public should pay for that informa- 
tion and not expect the experts to pay 
for furnishing it: 

Third, that, when the public sees ad- 
vertisements from physician-groups, it 
may assume that the cultists and quacks 
have scientific medicine “on the run, 
and that such advertising is merely an 
attempt on the part of the physicians 
to win patients. 

These are some of the ssible ob- 
jections that may be raised to adver- 
tising by medical groups, although there 


..is much to be said for the other side 


of the question. This letter, however, 
is not written for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the pros and cons of medical- 
group advertising. It is merely to call 
attention to an unfortunate misstate- 
ment that appears in Mr. Crothers’ 
article. 

In the fourth paragraph of his article, 
he states that “The American Medical 
Association itself still feels that public 
advertising is unethical. ust 
where Mr. Crothers gets that idea, it is 
difficult to imagine; certainly not from 
any official statement that has ever is- 
sued from the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. In fact, the American Medical 
Association, through its Judicial Coun- 
cil, expressed the opinion in May, 1927, 
that articles of an educational nature 
on medical or health subjects should 
preferably appear “under the auspices 
of this Association [A. M. A.] or. of 
one of its component (county 3 so- 
cieties or constituent [State] ssocia- 
tions.” 

Artuur J. Camp, 

Director, Bumzau or Investication. 





Camco Appointments 
E. S. Porter, formerl with a Ex- 
position M é Inc., 
Chicago, has been appointed. a a. district 
sales manager of the solidated Auto- 
matic Merchandising Corporation, New 
York, His headquarters will be at Detroit. 
Gordon Ferguson has been made dis- 
trict sales managér of Camco, at Buffalo. 
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THE SUM OF ALL 
THE PARTS 


Advertising tends more and more to become a technical 





pursuit in which highly skilled specialists work in 
close cooperation, each making his own contribution 
to a whole which is greater than any one man, Yet 
under these conditions the contribution of each 


worker becomes more valuable than it ever was before. 





ALEXANDER D. CHIQUOINE, JR. 
Vice-President 

and Account Representative | 
New York 





DOUGLAS MAXWELL HENRY BENDER CHIC! 
Contract and Rate Department Art Department 
New York New York 
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SAMUEL A. HARNED GEORGE J. PODEYN 
Writer ee Manager Radio P: 
New York 








Account Representative 


Chicago 










FRANK C. KENYON HERBERT T. HAND, JR. 
Account Representative A t Rep ; 


New York Boston 





Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


CHICAGO: McCormick Building - BOSTON: 10 State Street . BUFFALO: 220 Delaware Avenue 
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From the 
Sheep’s Back to the Old 
Rose Boudoir 





Extwoop Davis Mre, Company 
BELLeFONTAINE, OHIO 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

~~ — ears ago Mrs. Davis and 
I begas ng wool-filled comforts, 
hand quilted and otherwise. The fact 
that I have been growing wool for 
years gave us the idea. 

We have made considerable progress 
in = little home venture and are now 

a real complete line of hand 
=| things, such as women’s robes, 
bed jackets, chaise and couch covers, 
spreads, pillows, etc. But to put our 
proposition across with any degree 
of success we must have more volume 
and how to get that “volume” is a 
problem. New York alone would fur- 
nish us more business than we could 
handle, could we have it. 
here no doubt is a way to get our 
things sold and if you can su et any- 
thing we will appreciate it. derstand 
that we can’t into any eheestisinn 
racket of any kind for we just haven’t 
the money. 

We are struggling with a small enter- 
prise that has real merit and we just 
must get it across. 

Etwoop Davis. 


E remember a conversation 

we once had with a woman 
who said that she never read the 
advertisements. With her we 
walked into her kitchen. It was 
full of advertised merchandise 
from the Domino sugar to the gas 
stove. The pantry was well stocked 
with advertised products. As we 
remember it, we counted twenty- 
eight advertised products without 
going off the first floor of the resi- 
dence. 

We had somewhat the same feel- 
ing as we read Mr. Davis’ interest- 
ing letter and discovered that he 
couldn’t “go into any advertising 
racket of any kind for we just 
haven’t the money.” The Elwood 
Davis Manufacturing Company has 
an attractive letterhead. That is 
advertising. Attached to the letter 
were two booklets showing pictures 
of the merchandise, complete de- 
scriptions and an account of how 
the company takes an old down 
comfort and renovates and recovers 
it. On the reverse side of one of 
the pamphlets was “An unsolicited 
tribute from the First Woman 
Governor.” In that, Nellie Taylor 


Ross, former Governor of Wyo- 
ming, tells how delighted she was 
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with the coverlets, the rich and 
durable materials and the needle 
work. So not only has Mr. Davis 
already gone in for the advertis- 
ing racket, but he has gone in for 
testimonials and if that isn’t the 
most discussed phase of modern 
advertising, we don’t know what is. 

Our advice to Mr. Davis is to 
continue advertising of the sort 
which he has already started. We 
have no way. of knowing to how 
many people the interesting pam- 
phlets have already been sent. Get 
more names, write more letters and 
send more pamphlets, Mr. Davis, 
and don’t be afraid of the money. 
If your product is right, and it 
looks very good to us, every bit 
you spend in advertising is going 
to be an investment and not an ex- 
pense. 

Write the sort of letter to go 
with your booklet which you would 
talk if you were sitting down next 
to a housekeeper who was a logical 
prospect for one of the wool-filled 
hand quilted comforts. Tell people 
that the wool comes from the sheep 
on your own place. Tell them 
about the progress you have made 
in your little home venture and 
how earnest you are about putting 
it over. 

Nothing is better advertising 
than that straight-from-the-shoul- 
der talk about a product which is 
made in as interesting a way as 
yours is, and which has as inter 
esting a background. You can 
write to those who are listed in 
the Social Register of a number 
of big cities. The Social Register 
is a list of names of people who 
are popularly supposed not only 
to have money but to have go~ 
looking homes and good taste in 
their furnishings. Then after you 
have written the kind of straight- 
from-the-shoulder letters we have 
suggested and received replies and 
orders from them, you can try a 
couple of small advertisements in 
magazines going to the type o! 
people you want to reach. Many 
of the magazines of large gene~«i 
circulation going to women inter- 
ested in home decoration have de 
partments for small advertisemen'- 
such as your first one would bh 
A very nice mail-order business 
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is the duninad force 


in the Oregon Market 


DO a good selling job in the Pacific 
Northwest use The Oregonian. Here are 
the reasons: 


I Quality circulation. The Oregonian has a 
larger total circulation than any other Pacific 
Northwest newspaper. 


2 Reader preference. The Specialty Merchants 
Association Survey proved an outstanding reader 
preference for The Oregonian as opposed to 
the three other Portland newspapers. 


eB The verdict of advertisers. In 1928—78.5% 
of all national advertisers appearing in Portland 
newspapers used The Oregonian. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Circulation: over 107,000 daily; over 165,000 Sunday 
Nationally Represented by VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
185 Madison Ave. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 321 Lafayette Blvd. Monadnock Building 
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A Magazine thaMMa 
By Beingnte 


When STYLE SOURCES was started, some four and a half 
years ago under the name of Women’s Wear Magazine, it 
set out to gain for itself a group of readers all its own in a 
field where competition was unusually keen. 


The story of this magazine’s success—of the build. 
ing of its circulation of 21,348 net paid (ABC)—is a 
striking one, for it illustrates in the business paper field 
what has so often been proved by general magazines; the 





best way to build a circulation is to make an interesting fact th 
publication. exact) 

STYLE SOURCES, with its fresh viewpoint, its lively Its 
makeup, its wealth of illustrations, its repeatedly telling ofthe! 
strokes of style analysis and its careful attention to dress od a 
accessories, costume jewelry, and other related items, has dead 
been a success from the start. 

It has developed a reading public largely of its own. ] 
One interesting indication of its individual character is the p 


The FAIRCHILDPUI 


8 EAST 13th STREETREW Y' 








CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ST. LOU 
WASHINGTON ROCHESTER 
_ 
FAIRCHILD’S INTERNATIONAL MAN— and his clothes FAIRCE 
(PARIS) (LONDON) LON 
An International Textile and Style British and Continental Style News 
Monthly—8,000 distribution 11,000—over 9,000 net paid ILY NEWS 
WOMEN’S WEAR DAILY MEN’S WEAR STYLE SOURCES e-Apparel N 
The Retailer’s Newspaper The Men’s Style Authority Formerly Women’s Wear Magac 


30,194 net paid (ABC) 14,381 net paid (ABC) 21,348 net paid (ABC) 3,234 net p 
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aiVlade Its Success 


1g teresting 
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fact that nearly one-quarter of its readers (24.6%, to be 
exact) read no other business publication.* 







Its steady growth in sound circulation is a vindication 
of the Fairchild policy of building publications for the reader, 


and relying upon unusual reader-interest to produce a 















circulation of unusual value to the advertiser. 


*See Preliminary Report of Circulation Analysis of 
Women’s Wear Magazine, now STYLE SOURCES, 
available on request to our Market Research Department. 


UBLICATIONS 


EW YORK, N. Y. 


’ ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES PARIS 
LONDON BERLIN 








FAIRCHILD BULLETINS FAIRCHILD TEXTILE-APPAREL 
LONDON = PARIS ANALYSIS 












ILY NEWS RECORD FAIRCHILD TRADE RETAILING 


q i A Weekly Newspaper of Modern 
” Apparel News and Ideas DIRECTORIES Distribution Methods 


13,234 net paid (ABC) of the Textile-Apparel Field Established Jan. 5, 1929 
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has been built up by people in the 
same circumstances as you are, 
making a product in their own 
homes which has a large potential 
market. 

Don’t be discouraged about the 
small amount of money you have 
to spend in advertising. Some of 
the largest advertisers in the coun- 
try started with as little as $45 for 
their first appropriation. We have 
sent clippings of a number of ar- 
ticles showing what advertising has 
done for businesses started in a 
small way in the home. A careful 
reading of these articles may give 
some ideas and suggestions and 
certainly some encouragement. 

The wool from the back of the 
sheep which nibble the grass in your 
fields can be put, in the form of 
colorful comforters, into the homes 
of an ever increasing number of 
American women if you will plug 
ahead in a small way and not be- 
come discouraged.—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 





Death of Dwight B. Heard 


Dwight B. Heard, publisher of the 
Phoenix, Arizona, Republican, died last 
week at that city. Starting out with a 
wholesale hardware house at Chicago, 
he later moved, on account of failing 
health, to Arizona in 1895, where he 
bought forty acres of desert land. In 
1912 he purchased the Arizona Republi- 
can, organizing a company, of which 
he became president, to carry on the 
ublication of that newspaper. Mr. 

eard, a friend of President Roosevelt, 
was deeply interested in the conservation 
of national resources, being known as an 
authority on reclamation and irrigation. 
At the time of his death he was sixty 
years old. 





Western Newspaper Cam- 


paigns Planned 
The Utah-Idaho division of the Cin- 
derella Chain Store System has ap- 
pointed Ad-Craftsmen, Inc., Salt Lake 
City advertising agency, to direct a news- 
paper campaign in Utah and Idaho. 
his agency also is planning a cam- 
paign for the al Stoker Sales 
Company, Salt Lake City. Newspapers 
in the West will be used. 





New Account for Littlehale 


Agency 
The Gong Hardy Payne Studios, 
Paterson, . J., manufacturers of 


stained glass and Venetian Mosaics, have 
appointed The Littlehale Advertising 


Agency, Inc., New York, to direct their 
advertising account. 
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Visugraphic Pictures Add to 


Staff 

Frederic F. Stevenson, for the last two 
years director of ie of the 
Spool Cotton Company, New York, has 
been appointed les and advertising 
specialist of Visugraphic Pictures, [nc., 
of that city, advertising and educational 
motion pictures. 

John Gardiner, recently director of 
promotion of the Buffalo News, has been 
made director of publicity of Visugraphic 
Pictures. 





A. E. Cooper Associates, New 


Business 
A. E. Cooper Associates is the name 
of an advertising service which has been 
started at New York by A. E. Cooper, 
who recently was advertising manager of 
the New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Company. 





“Fashionable Dress” Appoints 
George Gallow 


George Gallow has been appointed 
advertising director of Fashionable 
Dress, New York. He was formerly 
general manager of the H. M. Love 
Organization, publishers’ representative, 
of that city. 


B. B. Hoover with Artfilm 
Studios 


Ben B. Hoover, formerly with the 
American Cinema _ Association, New 
York, has joined the Artfilm Studios, 
Inc., Cleveland, where he will be in 
charge of motion picture advertising re 
search, 








New Account to Utica Agency 
The Utica Cutlery Company, Utica, 
. Y., has appointed vereux & 

Smith, advertising agency of that city, 

to direct the advertising of its pocket 

knives. Newspapers, magazines and di- 

rect mail will oy 





A. R. Hopper to Leave George 


C. Sherman Agency 
A. Raymond Hopper has resigned as 
vice-president of the George C, Sher- 
man Company, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, effective April 1. 





“Towa Farmer” to Become 
Monthly 


Beginning April 1, the Jowa Farmer 
and Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, 
Iowa, will be chan from a semi 
monthly to a monthly publication. 





Heads Canadian Business 


Papers 
Norton W. Kingsland, publisher of 
Sanitary Age, Toronto, has been elected 
oP to a of the Canadian Business Pw!)- 
ishers’ Association. 
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What a Bank 
Thinks of the Cigarette- 
Sweets War 


I‘ lay people—and by the term 
we mean those not actively en- 
gaged in advertising pursuits— 
have ever taken a deeper interest 
in advertising than they are evinc- 
ing at the present time, the occa- 
sion escaped our notice. It seems 
almost as though advertising, and 
particularly certain uses to which 
it is being put at the present mo- 
ment, is almost as popular a topic 
of conversation when people fore- 
gather as stock speculation. Of 
course, the paid-for testimonial and 
the cigarette-sweets war form the 
particular phases of advertising 
upon which lay people have seized 
with such avidity. 

As a consequence of all this talk 
regarding advertising in circles 
which are not strictly advertising 
circles, the opinion of most people 
on these two current advertising 
phenomena are fairly well known. 
We find, however, that the one in- 
dividual who has a strong collateral 
interest in the situation—the banker 
—has not been so extremely articu- 
late. We doubt, in fact, whether 
even the cigarette and the sweets 
manufacturers know exactly what 
the banking fraternity thinks of 
the private fracas which these two 
industries are carrying on. 

For this reason Printers’ INK 
read with unusual interest, several 
paragraphs in the current issue of 
“The Guaranty Survey,” published 
by the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, which refer to the 
cigarette-sweets controversy. This 
is what that financial institution— 
the largest in the country—had to 
Say : 

“An excellent example of the 
‘newer competition’ has appeared 
recently in the advertising contest 
between a leading cigarette manu- 
facturer and organized sugar in- 
terests. On the one hand, the en- 
joyment of smoking is emphasized, 
along with the alleged fattening 
properties of ‘sweets’; while on 
the other the reader is called upon 
to witness the cheapness of sugar 
and its wholesomeness as an ar- 
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ticle of diet. Although such a 
purely competitive advertising cam- 
paign may at first sight appear to 
have a nullifying effect, it is quite 
possible that in the end not only 
one side, but both, may benefit 
from it. Even the public at large 
may derive advantages sufficient 
to justify the cost, it is contended, 
since such advertising brings out 
values in products that have never 
been generally known. This type 
of sales effort helps to make the 
public the real arbiter of what it 
shall buy; and, if properly weighed, 
tends to raise the level of intelli- 
gence upon which demand and con- 
sumption are based. Its supporters 
point out that instead of being a 
hidden, covert competition between 
industries, carried on through se- 
cret influence upon legislative 
bodies and in the back alleys of 
business, it brings the fight into 
the open and makes the public the 
umpire. 

“Modern advertising thus has an 
economic significance that is too 
often ignored by those who bewail 
its expense. The very fact of its 
enormous cost has brought about 
a condition in which statements 
must be based on facts and true 
premises, since no advertiser can 
afford to gamble such tremendous 
sums on the success of misrepre- 
sentation. For this reason, the new 
competition must of necessity be 
based on premises that are in ac- 
cord with the facts of the situa- 
tion. The consumer, by virtue of 
this necessity, will become increas- 
ingly able to choose his purchases 
on a basis of real, not artificially 
created, values. 

“The attitude of business toward 
the public generally seems to be 
moving on from the old standards 
of ‘the public be damned’ through 
the newer slogan of ‘the public 
be served’ to the most modern idea 
of ‘the public be informed.’ Sell- 
ing competition and modern ad- 
vertising are creating new values 
and new rules of procedure.” 





Appoints Albert Frank Agency 


Morse & Company, Boston, invest- 
ment securities, have appointed the 
Boston office of Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, to direct their 
advertising account. 
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the news if it is sloppily = 


presented to readers on BS = 
second-grade newsprint er, ; Akron 
from worn-out type on an- ik a OFFER: ~ all 

tique presses? 

We don’t do that way. 
We strive for an artistic, 
easily read publication. 
We're proud of the make- 
up and mechanical perfec- 
tion of our newspaper— 
proud of every page, in 
every edition, of every day. 

Here is a reproduction 
of the front page of the 
Final Home edition of The 
Akron Times-Press, issue 
of Wednesday, February 6. 

See how evenly balanced 
is this page, which is typi- 
cal of all Times-Press 
front pages. With body 
type set in the new “Ionic 
No. 5,” headlines in Gothic 
(but not too condensed), pictures | news items on The Times-Press’ 
carefully etched in 65-line screen, | front page, and the variety. There Chicago; 
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is something of interest to everyone, 
, in every Akronaria 


that’s one reason why The 
Press grows! 


Y 


YES, SIR! 


We published 15,985,382 lines of 
advertising in 1928—ranking us ’way 
up the list of American newspapers 
in volume of business carried, put- 
ting us ahead of such well-known 
newspapers as the 


Times 


Albany Knickerbocker- Cleveland Press 
t . — Columbus Citizen 
d ta ‘ 
Baltimore Sun Dayton News 

(M. & &) Denver Post 
Birmingham News Des Moines Register- 
Boston Post Tribune 


( Thieago » American Detroit Times 


Detroit Free Press, 
Houston Chronicle 
Los Angeles Herald 





Omaha World-Herald 

Philadelphia Record 

Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 

Richmond News-Leader 

Rochester Times-Union 
lobe- 


Toledo Blade 


Few people realize what a really 
great newspaper The Times-Press is. 


YY 
NEW ’SCRAPER 


Akron’s sky-line is due to shoot 
higher into the heavens, with the 
announcement, Saturday, March 9th, 
that the Central Savings and Trust 
Co. would start erection of a new 
24-story $2,000,000 bank building 
within 90 days. To be located on 
the site of the present bank building, 
it will have entrances on three 
streets, house a bank lobby of 52 


| cages, 101 by 137 feet. 





Akron is Not in The Cleveland Market—It Stands Alone 








AKRON 
TIME 


Akreon’s best 
daily and only 
Sunday newspaper 


Represented by the National Advertising Drgactment, "renee Howard 


Newspapers, 250 Park Ave., New Yo 


Chicago; Detroit, 


ichgan Blv 


San Francisco, Los yo ang } Fe. Philadelphia 
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{iS FOR 


PRINTING— 





“Do you handle catalogs? an advertising agency 
executive asked our New York representative. 
“Most certainly,” was the reply, which led to a pre- 
liminary authorization to design what should be an out- 
standing book in the food products field. 


4 A 4 


Organized to plan, prepare and produce direct advertis- 

ing, we are equally well qualified to execute the fine 
g q y q 

printed piece in a manner exactly suited to its purpose. 

And the proof of this are the printed pieces we have done. 
What is it you are interested in? An anniversary book, 

a catalog, a prospectus, an announcement, a private pub- 


lication, a new building book? Perhaps we can help you. 





EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 
New York Chicago 
1950 Graybar Building 180 North Michigan Avenue 


i. The business of the Evans-Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
; di for the prep ion and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 





complete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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Turnover Won't Bite 


Discussion of This Topic Should Be Encouraged as Providing Much 
Needed Educational Influence 


Majestic Rapio Corporation 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Our pan nay | plans call for pro- 
motion men rather than salesmen. hat 
is, men who understand the merchandis- 
ing problems of turnover satisfactorily. 
Just at this time we are interested in 


securing information on the question of 
turnover so that our promotion men, in 
their contacts with dealers, will be able 
to discuss it more intelligently as ap- 
plied to a fast moving radio set such 
as Majestic. Will you kindly favor us 
with any information along this line that 
you may have in your files, or suggest 
the names of firms who would be par- 
ticularly fitted to supply this informa- 
tion f 
Mayestic Rapro Corporation, 
E. Warr, 
Sales Promotion Manager. 


i’ making up a list for the Ma- 
jestic Radio Corporation of ar- 
tices appearing in the PriNnTERS’ 
Inx Publications having to do with 
turnover (a list, by the way, that 
will be sent to any of our other 
readers who want it), we were 
mildly surprised at the extent to 
which the subject has been treated 
during the last five or six years. 
Exactly forty-three articles, treat- 
ing turnover in all its phases, have 
been printed by us. Even a cursory 
glance at the titles of these pres- 
entations shows in a rather in- 
triguing way a progressive history 
of how this vital principle has been 
working into the Consciousness of 
merchandisers and how earnestly 
it has been studied since the de- 
flation period of 1921 stood the 
whole commercial world on its 
head. 

As showing how highly contro- 
versial a thing turnover is and how 
radically thoughtful people differ 
as to its definition and application, 
it is sufficient to relate that almost 
any conclusion regarding it is sure 
to bring forth more or less sharp 
rejoinders. We have discussed it 
editorially now and again, with the 
inevitable outcome that among the 
resulting letters from our readers, 
mostly commendatory, would be 
some is us most emphatically 
to task. 


We do not know of another 


topic relating to selling and dis- 
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tribution regarding which there is 
such a wide variance of opinion— 
and which, truth to tell, is so un- 
intentionally misinterpreted and 
misapplied by otherwise well-in- 
formed people. One of our staff 
writers could hardly believe his 
own ears recently when, while in 
conversation with a prominent sales 
manager, he learned that that ex- 
ecutive had only a hazy idea as 
to the meaning of turnover and ab- 
solutely did not know how to fig- 
ure it correctly! He thought, for 
example, that if the dealer with an 
average inventory of $1,000 in a 
line should realize $5,000 gross 
sales during the year he would be 
turning his investment five times. 
This result is obviously wrong be- 
cause it is obtained by dividing the 
cost price into the selling price. 
The sales manager readily agreed 
that this hypothetical dealer should 
first subtract his gross profit from 
the $5,000 and divide the $1,000 
into the remainder. And then he 
declared his frank astonishment 
that he, of all men, should have 
been so entirely wrong for so long 
a time. We mention this as show- 
ing how bewildered many produc- 
ers and sellers become when they 
are thinking of turnover—a thing 
which is not at all mysterious. 

Another interesting angle is that 
some manufacturers are afraid to 
talk about turnover other than in 
whispers because they think it will 
put foolish ideas into the retailer’s 
head. Some of our good manufac- 
turer friends have suggested to us 
at various times that we declare 
a moratorium on turnover discus- 
sion because, to quote one, “it is 
filled with dynamite and is causing 
retail stocks to be depleted at a 
rate that is bound to bring serious 
consequences.” 

All this misapprehension, all this 
trepidation comes from the un- 
thinkably erroneous belief that in 
some mysterious way or other buy- 
ing to promote turnover is almost 
sure to be interpreted as meaning 
underbuying. Just why anybody 
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should get such an idea is difficult 
to understand. It is true that many 
retailers, in their enthusiasm to 
promote their turnover, do not buy 
enough, and they thus pay a pen- 
alty in the way of reduced profits. 
Multiply such instances a few 
times and you have a serious prob- 
lem for the manufacturer who sup- 
plies them with their goods. In- 
stead of being courageous enough 
to fight the thing through and 
bring to the retailer a proper 
understanding of the principle, 
some of them apparently prefer to 
slump back and permit the dealer 
to overbuy—or let the dealer buy 
in almost any quantity unless, per- 
chance, he buys too little. 

This is an unsafe procedure on 
the part of the manufacturer for 
at least two reasons: It runs counter 
to the economic trend of the times, 
and the dealer, not nearly so dense 
as some people imagine him to be, 
is sure to see its inconsistency. 

The retailer, considering him in 
the aggregate, is not proceeding 
properly in his. timid interpretation 
of the right way to buy for the 
promotion of turnover; neither was 
he right in his previous policy of 
buying entirely without regard for 
this principle—overbuying in other 
words. But scolding is not going 
to bring sane practices in this re- 
spect. Reiteration of the “thou 
shalt not” idea, of which so much 
is to be heard these days, is purely 
negative. What needs to be done, 
in our estimation, is to take an af- 
firmative stand and disseminate the 
doctrine of sufficient buying. 

And what might this be? 

Take, for instance, the case of 
the Majestic Radio Corporation 
with its “fast moving radio set,” 
as mentioned by Mr. Warr. Suff- 
cient buying on the part of this or- 
ganization’s customers would mean 
that they would have in stock at all 
times enough of the Majestic line 
of goods to meet all their selling 
requirements. Dealers located near 
Kansas City or near any other 
point from which the Majestic line 
is distributed, can safely have a 
small stock and can realize an im- 
posing number of turns. A dealer 
who is next-door neighbor to the 
manufacturer, so to speak, can 
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safely and profitably carry a small 
stock that would be utterly disas- 
trous to the profits of a similar 
dealer a few hundred miles away. 
And if he can get his fill-in 
stock at substantially an instant’s 
notice, he would be working against 
his profit interests if he carried a 
sizable inventory. It all depends 
on the extent of the potential 
market, how well the selling is done 
and the distance from the source 
of supply. Surely there is nothing 
intricate about this thing and noth- 
ing to be afraid of —[Ed. Prinr- 
ERS’ INK. 





Campaigns to Start on Roi 
Tan and Cremo Cigars 


Campaigns are being started by the 
American Cigar Company, New York, 
on both Roi Tan and Cremo cigars. Be- 
ginning next week, Cremo advertising 
will appear in newspapers in fifteen 
cities throughout the country. This 
copy, which will be of a testimonial 
type, will be run twice a week, using 
600 lines. Lord & Thomas and Logan 
are directing the campaign, which will 
run for about three months. 

Newspapers in thirty-five cities will 
be used in the campaign on Roi Tan 
cigars. Space of 800 and 1,000 lines 
will be used twice a week for about 
two months. Copy in the campaign, 
which is being directed by Picard, Brad- 
ner & Brown, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, will stress making cigars 
fashionable, especially to the younger 
generation. 

Approximately 80 per cent of the ap- 
propriation will be used in newspapers, 
the rest being used in radio, window 
displays and dealer helps. 





Granted Injunction on Trade- 
Mark, “Baby Dear” 


The Curtiss Candy Company, Chicago, 
maker of “Baby Ruth” and other con- 
fections, claiming that it has spent mil- 
lions in advertising to establish the name 
“Baby Ruth,” has been granted an in- 
junction restraining the J. C. Banta Candy 
Company, Houston, Tex., from using the 
name “Baby Dear” on its wrapper for 
a candy bar. The Curtiss company 
maintained that the wrapper and name 
of the Banta bar were so similar to 
“Baby Ruth” that they infringed upon 
its trade-mark. 


Paul Green with Van Auken- 
Ragland Agency 


Paul Green, formerly advertising and 
export manager of the Kingsley-Miller 
Company, Chicago, has joined Van 
Auken-Ragland, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city. Mr. Green will continue 
contact with the Kingsley-Miller Company, 
which has placed its advertising account 
with the Van Auken-Ragland agency. 
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an you 
Profitably Ignore 
a Majority? 


Portland, Oregon, like most 
western cities, is an evening 
newspaper field. A majority 
of all newspaper circulation 
is evening circulation. The 
JOURNAL not only strongl 
dominates the evening field, 
but delivers more daily cir- 
culation in Portland than 
any other newspaper! 


the] OURNAL 


Portland-Oregon 
AFTERNOON -SUNDA 


Represented Nationally by 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York............- 2 West 45th St. 
Cuicaco....203 North Wabash Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA........ 1524 Chestnut St. 
San FRANCISCO........ ..-- 58 Sutter St. 
Los Ancetes......117 West Ninth St. 


Seattue....H.R. Ferris, 3322 White Bldg. 
* 


For 8 consecutive years The Journal has carried 
more local display than any newspaper in its field. 
THE HOME FOLKS OUGHT TO KNOW! 
1129 











































aman READER 


AKE two newspapers of practically t 

same circulation in the same metropolit 
center. On the basis of total circulation the 
two newspapers are theoretically of equal vz 
to the advertiser. But—let us say that 
readers of one are, on the average, better e 
cated; their environment is preferable; they ¢ 


joy a superior condition of prosperity. Beca 
of these advantages, such readers are more sig 
ceptible to advertising, are more responsive, af 
so are more profitable to advertisers. 


This is the basis on which advertisers pla 
their Boston advertising. Measured by t 
amount of money these advertisers have i 
vested in Boston newspapers, they have esta 








Advertising representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 250 Park 
Ave., New York, N. Y.; 914 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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apw that they consider the Herald-Traveler 
der unit more responsive and therefore more 
pfitable than any other unit of large, daily 
culation in the city of Boston. 


per reader investment of 
onal advertisers in the 
e daily Boston papers for 
B was: 
$4.36 
3.56 
2.88 
1,80 


" Berald-Traveler 


al display lineage figures 
1928 again show the 


by advertisers of all 


classes, regardless of size or 
character of the business. 
The total 1928 display lineage 
for leading Boston news- 
papers was divided as fol- 
lows: 
Linus 
Herald (7 days). ..12,685,331 
Globe (7 days) 12,333,980 
Post (7 days) 11,916,818 
American (6 days) .4,597,988 
Transcript (6 days) . 5,538,697 
(From report of Media Records 
Inc.) 





D-TRAVELER =& 





For seven years the Herald-Traveler has been first in 
National Advertising, including all financial, automo- 
bile and publication advertising among Boston daily 


newspapers. 
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Palatial theatres, subways, sume 
fields, expensive motors . Buenos 
Aires is the Paris of South America. 


Styles in Buenos Aires a | 


tariff « 


jump ahead of New York 


The slender silhouette was a 
season old in Buenos Aires 
before New York succumbed 
to it. Jewelry, in the mod- 
ern manner adorned the cos- 
tumes of the gentler sex in 
Buenos Aires before it was 
displayed by Fifth Avenue 


jewelers. 


Buenos Aires is the luxury 
city of the Western World. 
Not only is it tremendously 
wealthy and growing wealth- 
ier as its trade with foreign 
countries increases but it is 
abreast of the times in every 
phase of present day living. 


Here is a market for Amer- 
ican manufactured products 
like no other. People in the 
Argentine want the newest 
and best of everything and 
have the money to buy. 


La Prensa of Buenos Aires 
is universally recognized as 
one of the world’s great 
newspapers. Circulating 
throughout the country, it 
reaches all classes and has a 
profound influence on na- 
tional life. Advertisers 
find that its space gives 
them effective national influ- 
ence. 
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JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
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Buenos Aires 
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Will American 
Exporters Lose the 
Cuban Market? 


The Cubans Have Decided That 
Depending Upon Sugar and 
Tobacco for Prosperity Is Un- 
safe and the Country Is Now 
Going in Heavily for Home 
Manufactures 


“Havana, March 7.—The Cuban Senate 
has passed a law extending the authoriza- 
tion of February 6, 1926, granting the 
President full wer to modify the cus- 
tom house tariffs for another three years. 
It was reported that as soon as the 
measure becomes effective the special 
tariff commission, recently dissolved, will 
be established again so that it may con- 
tinue studying Cuban tariffs for possible 
convenient changes in line with the pro- 
tectionist policies of the present adminis- 
tration. 

HUS did a prominent New 

York daily newspaper. open, 
treat, and close in fourteen lines a 
subject which vitally concerns 
$160,000,000 worth of American 
exports per annum. 

Cuba, only ninety nautical miles 
from Key West, has for many 
years been regarded as an “Ameri- 
can” market, although in many 
lines very serious European compe- 
tition has had to be met. At the 
present time, however, a “new” 
competitor is being . carefully 
watched by American manufactur- 
ers—the Cuban himself. Whether 
or not the idea has been taken from 
the British Empire Marketing 
Board which has been so successful 
in England in creating a demand 
for British-made goods, the fact 
remains that progress in this same 
direction is being reported in Cuba. 

The depression in Cuba which 
developed in 1926 and continued 
throughout 1927 taught the Cubans 
that even sugar could administer a 
bitter dose when taken in large and 
undiluted portions. Since then con- 
siderable thought has been given to 
possible ways and means of avoid- 
ing the single crop hazard. From 
this situation was born the “buy 
Cuban goods” movement which has 
been gaining momentum and has 
caused to be established many mod- 
ern factories, financed by Cuban 
capital, which hope to compete suc- 
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Hig with American products 
in the Cuban market, and in some 
instances in the Caribbean and Cen- 
tral American markets, thus re- 
ducing her economic dependency 
upon the United States and helping 
toward a more favorable balance 
of trade. 

It seems evident that President 
Machado and the Government are 
in hearty sympathy with the move- 
ment. Among the new industries 
reported in a single issue of “Am- 
chamcuba,” the official organ of the 
American Chamber of Commerce 
of Cuba, were: 

The Compafiia Nacional de Cer- 
amica capitalized at $2,000,000 for 
the manufacture of ceramics; a 
shoe factory where all classes of 
shoes will be made and shoe-laces 
as well; the Compafiia Nacional de 
Pintura “El Morro” already pro- 
ducing paints and carrying 20,000 
gallons in stock; the candy factory, 
“El Lirio”; a fruit preserving 
plant; a plant for manufacturing 
cans; a condensed milk factory, 
and many others. In all likelihood 
the Cuban tariff will be raised to 
protect practically all‘of these new 
home industries, and as a matter 
of fact, new duties on certain cate- 
gories of goods are expected to 
go into effect shortly to the tune 
of a 100 per cent increase. 

Although Cuba has never been 
regarded as a manufacturing coun- 
try, she counted among her indus- 
tries soap and perfume factories, 
foundries, machine shops, stone and 
marble works, plants devoted to 
the manufacture of cigars, ciga- 
rettes, underwear, clothing, furni- 
ture, etc., even before the decided 
movement toward making Cuba 
practically self-supporting and her 
prosperity dependent upon things 
other than sugar and tobacco. 

In spite of good improvement’ in 
shipping and methods of communi- 
cation, American exports to Cuba 
have declined steadily in the past 
few years as the figures which fol- 
low show: 

$198,655,000 
160,488,000 
155,383,000 
116,888,774 

Cuba’s general imports declined 

during this period due to decreased 








profits in sugar, but the American 
decreases shown above were larger 
than would have been expected. 
Once these conditions are 
thoroughly, appreciated American 
houses doing business in Cuba will 
very likely make a desperate at- 
tempt to retain their hold in this 
very desirable market. After all, 
a $160,000,000 market only ninety 
miles from our home shores is 
worthy of considerable attention. 


Ready to Answer a Call from 
“Printers’ Ink” 


Wattrer DuBree Apvertisinc, Inc. 
Denver, Mar. 11, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

It was indeed very kind of you to 
send us the clippings of the articles we 
requested in our letter of February 18. 
We find them most interesting and ap- 
propriate. 

It seems that we are often putting 
ourselves under obligation to you by 
asking for information which you so 
efficiently furnish. We trust that if at 
any time we may reciprocate in any 
way, you will call upon us so that we 
may be as willing and prompt to furnish 
you with anything we can as you have 
with us. 

Accept our sincere thanks for your 
helpful co-operation. 

Watter DvuBree, 
President. 


Radio Account for Buchen 
Agency 

The Continental Radio Corporation, 
formerly the Slagle Radio Company, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., has appointed the 
Buchen Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Plans are under way for a cam- 
paign to introduce a new model, the 
Skyraider. Newspapers, business pa- 
pers, direct mail and dealer helps will 
be used. 


Appoints Freeze, Vogel, Craw- 
ford Agency 


The United Fertilizer Company, Carroll- 
ville, Wis., United Plant-Foods, has ap- 
nee Freeze, Vogel, Crawford, Inc., 

filwaukee advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. Newspapers and 
farm papers will be used. 


With Weiss Agency 


Kathryn E. Ritchie, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Indiana 
Limestone Company, Chicago, has joined 
the copy department of the Edward H. 
Weiss Company, advertising agency of 
that city. 
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Heads New York Newspaper 
Advertising Managers 
Herbert B. Fairchild, advertising man- 
ager of the New York Sun, has been 
elected president of the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Managers’ Association of New 

York. He succeeds Harry Brown 
vertising manager of the New York 
Evening Post, who has been president 
of the association for the last three 
years. 

L. C. Paine, of the New York Eve- 
ning Post, was re-elected secretary and 
treasurer. 


Appoints H. S$. Howland 
Agency 

The Woods Organization, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of automotive tools 
and a? a ae has appointed the 
a. @ and Advertising Agency, 
Inc., also of New York, to direct its 
advertising account. 


C. K. Elliott Returns to Wales 
Agency 

Charles K. Elliott, who has been with 
the Whelan Drug Company, New York, 
has returned to the Wales Advertising 
Agency, of that city, with which he 
formerly was associated. He will do 
copy and contact work. 


G. H. Daws, Sales Manager, 
New Standard Aircraft 


George H. Daws, secretary of the 
New Standard Aircraft Corporation, 
Paterson, N. J., has been appointed 
sales manager. He will also be in 
charge of the corporation’s advertising. 


A. K. Akers Joins Cox Agency 


Arthur K. Akers, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the McWane Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, ay Ala., has 
joined the “Ox Advertising Agency, 
Inc., of that city, as account executive 
in charge of industrial advertising. 


Appoints Kleppner Agency 

The New York Mausoleum Associa- 
tion, Inc., New York, builder of com 
munity mausoleums, has appointed The 
Kleppner Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


G. E. Lash Joins Reimers & 
Whitehill 


G. Everett Lash, formerly with Birch- 
Field & Company, Inc., New York, has 
joined the copy staff of Reimers & White- 


hill Inc., advertising agency of that 
city. 
Appointed by New Orleans 


“States” 
I. F. Tukey has been appointed assis- 
tant national advertising manager of 
the New Orleans States. 
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Steadily Upward 


LA NACION of Buenos Aires Maintains | 
Its Lead in Display Advertising | 
by Nearly a Million Lines Annually 

Over Its Nearest Competitor 


1926 ‘9 
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A NACION of Buenos Aires, 
during the year 1928, carried 
6,597,430 lines of display advertis- 
ing, and its nearest competitor 
5,644,576 lines. 
Editorial and General Offices in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
W. W. DAVIES S. S. KOPPE & CO., Inc. 
Correspondent and General Times Building 
Representative New York 
383. Madison Ave., New. York Telephone: Bryant 6900 








Extraordinary Pulling Power—Superior Coverage—Prestige 
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{ How a Business Paper W 
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[fhe Business Trend| 





PENTON 
PUBLICATIONS 


IRON TRADE REVIEW 
Established 1883 


THE FOUNDRY 
Established 1892 


DAILY METAL TRADE 
Established 1909 


ABRASIVE INDUSTRY 
Established 1920 


PowER BOATING 
Established 1905 


MARINE REVIEW 
Established 1878 
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uthority in Its Industry } 


Follow True Course to Profits With 
the Compass of Industry 


agement grows ever more complex and the way to 
profits more difficult to follow. 


No navigator would attempt to pilot his craft through 
strange seas without frequent reference to charts and 
bearings. Even on familiar courses the compass is 
indispensable. No business executive should risk his 
future through failure to consult his own established 
and accurate guides. 


Indispensable for this purpose is the Business Trend 
section of Iron Trade Review. It is the chart and 
compass of industry. Time tried, tested, its value is 
recognized by the foremost business and financial author- 
ities. The Business Trend section of Jron Trade Review 
was established in 1922, at an additional editorial 
expense of thousands of dollars a year. It constitutes the 
original recognition by the business press of the direct 
importance to executives of this type of information. 


Approximately 30 charts analyzing tersely and graph- 
ically vital trends in basic industries and products 
appear regularly week by week. Used consistently, they 
supply the facts on which major executive decisions must 
be based. 


This service has been so perfected that hundreds, 
even thousands of the captains of industry rely almost 
entirely on Iron Trade Review’s Business Trend for their 
analyses of current business conditions. 


The initiation and development of this important 
function of business paper service is but one of the 
many definite achievements which has won for Iron 
Trade Review its position of leadership in the iron, steel, 
metalworking and engineering industries. 


Prezenent are brings its problems. Business man- 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 
Penton Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 
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C.C. AGATE 
JOINS CARL PERCY, INC. 


T is a privilege to announce the addi- 
tion to our staff of Mr. Agate, who 
has been identified with the Window 
Display Advertising Association as Man- 
aging Director and more recently with 
the Association of National Advertisers 
as Assistant Director in Charge of Dealer 
Relations. 


As an organization, we have always 
stressed the importance of research work 
to establish definite knowledge of sales 
results, distribution problems and all fac- 
tors entering into the betterment of store 
display advertising. 

Because of his wide experience, Mr. 
Agate’s identification with this organiza- 
tion is an evidence to present customers 
of a desire for constant improvement of 
our service. To prospective clients it 
should indicate a concern to which one 
might turn for real help on display 
problems. 


CARL PERCY 


INCORPORATED 
450 FOURTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Will Selective Selling Affect 
Space-Buying? 


Do Advertisers Who Find 100 Per Cent Distribution Undesirable Want 
Complete Advertising Coverage? 


~ . 
By Guy C. Smith 
Advertising Manager, Libby, McNeill & Libby 
President, Association of National Advertisers, Inc. 


| WAS amazed not long ago to 
hear a fairly well-known ad- 
vertising man say that, in his opin- 
ion, more advertising money is 
wasted in research work than in 
any other way in advertising. I 
cannot accept that opinion. The 
amount of money that research 
work costs, it seems to me, is so 
extremely small that it wouldn’t 
be possible to waste the amount of 
money that must be wasted in spite 
of anything that we can do, in 
spending our advertising appropria- 
tions, 

I am far from accepting the idea 
that advertising research represents 
a waste of time, and money. It 
seems to me that’ what advertising 
needs is more research. It needs 
research that gets down to bed- 
rock in an effort, a serious effort, 
that will enable advertisers more 
satisfactorily to determine adver- 
tising values. Consider a specific 
question which I might raise and 
which I believe shows the need for 
research—research that gets down 
to bed-rock. 

I believe I may say, without hav- 
ing my statement interpreted as 
criticism, that the solicitation of 
the average advertising salesman 
is not closely packed with vital in- 
formation to the advertiser. When 
I say that this statement is not in- 
tended as criticism, I can verify it 
when I add that I believe this con- 
dition is largely the fault of the 
advertiser. He has not insisted 
upon having that vital information. 

Why does an advertiser select, 
let us say, a newspaper in a cer- 
tain market as his advertising me- 
dium? There is a number of rea- 
sons. One of them may be that 


the representative of that paper is 


From an address made before the Ad- 
vertising Club of Boston on March 12. 
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able to show him that a certain 
other advertiser has used that me- 
dium and has increased his sales 
volume 15 or 20 per cent or what- 
ever the case may be. Such a 
statement, however, doesn’t prove 
that the use of another paper in 
that same market might not have 
increased sales volume by 30 per 
cent. Nor does it prove that the 
use of outdoor advertising might 
not have increased the sales by an 
equal amount. Nor does it prove 
that the use of another newspaper 
in that market might not have in- 
creased the sales by the same 
amount at half the cost. While I 
am now talking about newspapers, 
I am nevertheless not thinking 
merely of newspapers. I am think- 
ing of all advertising media. 

I suppose that one of the most 
common bases upon which a news- 
paper is selected as an advertising 
medium by many national advertis- 
ers is the fact that it has the big- 
gest circulation in the market ; that 
is, the most complete coverage. 


What Advertisers Want to Know 


Advertisers want coverage, but at 
the same time they want to know 
what kind of people a medium is 
reaching. They want to know 
where that medium goes. They 
want to know something about the 
sections of a city or group of cities 
in which it is most powerful. In 
other words, they not only want 
to know the quantity of circula- 
tion of the advertising medium, but 
they want to know the quality of 
that circulation as well. There are 
certain facts which have developed 
in the last year or two which show 
a very definite need for such in- 
formation. 

A distribution census, conducted 
in eleven cities by our Fedesal 
Government, has caused manufac- 
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turers who had 100 per cent retail 
distribution as their goal to do 
some hard thinking within the last 
two years. Their thinking has re- 
sulted in what is today called “se- 
lective selling.” 

What did this distribution census 
uncover? I shall refer only to a 
summary of its findings. It found, 
for one thing, that the smallest of 
the independent grocery stores— 
chain stores were not included in 
this survey, just independent gro- 
cery stores—in the eleven cities in 
the survey, making up 48 per cent 
of the total number of stores, were 
doing less than 14 per cent of the 
grocery business done in _ those 
cities by all of the independent 
grocers. Nearly half of the gro- 
cery stores, in other words, were 
doing less than 14 per cent of the 
grocery business in those cities. On 
the other hand, it found that 18.6 
per cent—call it 19 per cent if you 
wish—of those grocery stores were 
doing 58 per cent of the total 
grocery business done by inde- 
pendent grocers in those cities. 
Consider the figures again: 19 
per cent of the stores were do- 
ing 58 per cent of the business, 
while 48 per cent were doing less 
than 14 per cent of the business. 

Those facts lead straight to a 
question I want to raise: Can a 
manufacturer afford to have his 
salesmen call on that group whose 
stores are doing only 14 per cent 
of the business? The answer to 
that question leads directly to selec- 
tive selling. 

I think, at this point, I should 
say that the same picture which 
this census of distribution gave of 
the grocery business exists in al- 
most every other line of business. 
To satisfy my own curiosity on 
that point, I endeavored to estimate 
the percentage of business done in 
the various lines of retail merchan- 
dise in Atlanta, Ga—one of the 
eleven cities included in the Gov- 
ernment distribution study. What 
I found was this: Taking 20 per 
cent of the best of the retail stores 
in various lines of business that 
20 per cent of the outlets in 


women’s clothing were doing 47 
ger cent of the business; in gaso- 
line and oil, 48 per cent; in dairy 
and poultry, 51 per cent; 


in drugs, 
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52 per cent; in confectionery, 53 
per cent; in restaurants, 56 per 
cent; in office equipment, 57 per 
cent ; in men’s clothing, 59 per cent, 
in furniture, 61 per cent; meat and 
fish, 63 per cent; boots and shoes, 
65 per cent; jewelry, 66; auto ac- 
cessories, 68 per cent, and dry 
goods, 85 per cent. 

This picture of conditions in so 
many lines of business, I believe, 
gives me the right to ask this ques- 
tion: If a manufacturer, by his 
sales effort, can’t afford to sell 
half of the outlets in a particular 
market, can he afford in his ad- 
vertising effort to advertise to the 
trade of those outlets? Thought 
on this question it is conceivable 
might lead an advertiser to dis- 
cover that he cannot afford to buy 
complete advertising coverage of 
a market. 

I do not want to be misunder- 
stood with regard to this question 
as advocating anything with respect 
to the purchaser of advertising for 
any specific advertiser. What one 
advertiser may need may be quite 
a different thing €rom what another 
advertiser may need. I have dis- 
cussed this question of the possi- 
bility of the effect of selective sell- 
ing upon present-day space buying 
simply as a specific instance which 
shows the need for organized re- 
search in advertising. 





Articles on Aviation Advertising 
Appreciated 


Lorpv & THomas anv LOGAN 
Los Ancetes, Fes. 28, 192° 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

am very grateful to you for your 
letter giving me information on what 
has been printed regarding aviation ad- 
vertising. 

In serving as a clearing-house for in- 
formation of this kind you must be put 
to a very great burden, and I marvel at 
the careful way in which you handle 
such inquiries. 

Don FRANCISCO, 
Vice-President 


Join Hugh C. MacLean 
Publications 


Rex Mills Fairbairn, formerly with 
the Toronto Globe, has joined the 
Hugh C. MacLean Publications, Ltd.. 
Toronto, and will cover Ontario fo: 
Building Reports. 

James Harbinson, also formerly 
with the Globe, has joined the adver 
tising department of Po Hugh C. Mac 
Lean Publications, Ltd., at Montreal. 
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BUFFALO’S 
GREATEST 
COOKING 
SCHOOL 


Unquestionably, the most suc- 
cessful legitimate Cooking 
School ever held in Buffalo was 
conducted by THE BUFFALO 
TIMES, Feb. 12, 13, 14 and 15th. 
@These sessions were the only 
instances in the entire history of 
the Hall when special extra 
bleachers had to be erected to 





accommodate the huge crowds... 





| 

| further evidence of the tremen- 
| dous reader interest that urges 
| Local Advertisers, year in and 
year out, to place the bulk of 
their advertising in 


THE BUFFALO TIMES 


Sunday 





Evening 







































How One Retailer Meets Fly-by- 
Night Competition 


Institutional Window Displays Have Given This Store a Personality 
Which Enables It to Compete with Its Price-Cutting Competitors 


By Charles G. Muller 


HE salesman for a prominent 

soap manufacturer was trying 
to pin down the proprietor of a 
large and flashy drug store. 

“My office insists you pay these 
bills that are overdue for the last 
three orders I sold you.” 

The druggist waved him away. 
“I can’t be bothered. I haven't 
time to talk to you.” 


“No need to worry.” The sales- 
man related what had just oc- 
curred in Jones’ store. “He’s go- 
ing busted soon, as sure as shoot- 
ing. We won't sell him any more 
goods, and neither will anyone 
else.” 

“But until he goes flat, how 
about merchants like myself who 
have to stay in the same section 





This Is the Window Display Which Bagoe Used When the New York Life 
Insurance Company’s New Building Was Completed 


“But this account is Way over- 
due, Mr. Jones.” 

“I’m very busy. If you want 
to take an order for six dozen for 
immediate delivery, Pil make out 
the order right now. 

“But the credit department says 
I must collect first. : 

Mr. Jones walked away. 

A few minutes later the man- 
ufacturer’s salesman was in another 
store trying to sell an order to a 
neighborhood druggist. 

“How can I give you one,” asked 
this long-established merchant, 
“when Jones in the next block is 
putting your soap in his window 
at a price lower than I can buy it 
from you?” 


for years?” asked the druggist 
“How can we meet the competition 
of fly-by-nighters, like this Jones, 
who rip prices to pieces and can't 
make enough money on three turn- 
overs to pay for the first order? 
Talk about chain-store competition 
—that’s nothing. Why don’t you 
manufacturers find a way for us 
to combat these fellows who cover 
our field like a flock of locusts, 
last from six weeks to six months, 
and entirely disrupt legitimate mer- 
chandising until the final crash?’ 
What can the manufacturer do 
to help combat this menace to es- 
tablished, good-pay dealers? Now 
that chain-store competition has 
been pretty generally accepted, the 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


THE WORCESTER MARKET 


Second Largest in New England— 
Is Adequately Covered By 
The Telegram-Gazette Alone 


Of definite importance to the advertiser planning to enter 
the prosperous Worcester territory, is the fact that 
Worcester is distinctly a one-newspaper field, covered 
adequately—and economically—by The Telegram-Gazette 
alone. 


A net paid circulation of 100,000, maintained without 
fluctuation for more than two years, attests the solid foun- 
dations of reader confidence and reader interest that have 
made The Telegram-Gazette the dominant factor for ad- 
vertising and merchandising in this field. 




























The strength of this 100,000 circulation is its concentration 
within the natural trading area of Worcester. The popula- 
tion of Worcester is 204,560, with approximately 50,000 
newspaper buyers. To them The Telegram-Gazette sells 
56,768 papers every day. In the Worcester suburban terri- 
tory (18 mile average radius as defined by the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations) there is 206,429 population, 45,072 
families. To them The Telegram-Gazette sells 33,247 
papers every day. Within a circle of 25 miles from 
Worcester city hall The Telegram-Gazette sells 96,813 
papers daily. Outside of this 25 mile circle go but 3,475 
papers of the total circulation of 100,288. 


The circulation of The Telegram-Gazette is more than three 
times that of any other daily newspaper published in this 
community, more than twice larger than the combined 
circulations of all other daily newspapers published in 
Worcester. Not a dozen newspapers in the country, in 
competitive fields, so thoroughly cover their respective 
communities as The Telegram-Gazette covers the prosperous 
Worcester market. 


Over 20,000,000 Lines of Advertising in 1928 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative _ 5 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia © San Francisco 
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Two Men Can't 
Wear. The 
Same Hat 


Neither Can 
Two Advertised Products Carry 
the Same Advertising Story 


and Succeed 
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In advertising, what is sauce for the goose is seldom sauce 
for the gander. 


Trying to “adapt’’ a copy idea, that has proved successful 
on one product, to another product is pretty much like trying 
to make the same hat do for two different men. 


The big paying ideas in modern advertising are cut precisely 
to fit one pattern. Try to fit them to competitive products 
and they don’t pay. 


One of the great mistakes of the inexperienced man in adver- 
tising is that because he knows an idea, copy story or plan 
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has worked successfully on one product, he believes it will 
work as successfully when applied to another. 


Every year, hundreds of thousands of dollars are wasted in 
that way. 


There are certain fundamental principles in advertising that 
apply to all advertising. But the application of those princi- 
ples, to a successful issue, depends upon individuality, per- 
sonality, originality. 


Every individual—advertiser or advertising agent—who has 
reached a top place in the field knows how true that is. 


Advertising to sell the millions must impress the millions with 
its own personality and individuality just as deeply as a 
successful salesman impresses his trade with Ais personality 
and individuality. 


“Be Yourself” presents the answer in two words... a street 
expression worthy of a frame and a place on the wall of every 
office where money is spent for advertising. 


You can’t be “‘like’”’ the other fellow and get maximum re- 
sults from the printed word. Your own individuality and per- 
sonality must be pitted against the individuality and per- 
sonality of others—not be moulded to imitate. 


Men who have used national advertising to build impregnable 
niches for their branded products operate on that basis. 
Advertising men who work with that type of advertisers rec- 
ognize that they must operate on it or drop out of the picture. 


BLACKETT-SAMPLE- HUMMERT, Inc. 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago - 250 Park Avenue; New York 
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NLY direct questions which result in | 


positive answers are asked and re- 
























corded by Knight trained and per- 





manently employed investigators. 


Knight reports represent a complete and cor- 


rect break down of consumer habit and 


opinion. 


Example: 


Troy, New York 


39.94% own a Piano 

40.68% own a Radio 

46.42% own a Phonograph 

17.30% own an Electric 
Washer 

39.52% own a Vacuum 
Cleaner 

1.33% own an Electric 

Refrigerator 

Troy is only a few miles from 

Albany but is an individual 

and separate market as 92.55% 

of Troy families shop only in 





PERSONAL , 
INTERVIEWING Troy. Knight Reports allow 
Permanently empl oy ed 
Sule terenttiatess you to correctly and accurately 
trained in securing ac- judge a market. 
curate information 


MACHINE 


TABULATION 
BONDED AUDITORS hy | 


CORRECT ANALYSIS 


couruereeese> | 225.N.New Jersey St. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 





















Truthful ~ Unbiased Market Research 
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sound retailer is realizing that it 
is the unsound merchandising of 
unstable independents, who see in 
a likely locality a chance to make 
quick money, that is his real com- 
petition. One question which the 
retailer is asking his manufactur- 
ers more and more often is, “How 
can I meet this uneconomic com- 
petition ?” 

One answer to the question has 
been found by an independent re- 
tailer in the drug field, and the 
story of his method of building 
business against just such unsound 
competition can well be passed on 
to manufacturers and their sales- 
men for general distribution. 

This dealer who has successfully 
resisted the onslaught of invaders 
like Jones who come into a ter- 
ritory, distribute hand-bills of 
heavily cut prices on standard mer- 
chandise, and then fail to pay for 
the goods they offer as bait in 
the neighborhood, is George T. 
Bagoe whose store has been in the 
Madison Square district of New 
York for seventy years. 


Nineteen New Stores in 
Three Years 


Up to a few years ago Mr. 
Bagoe’s store was one of nine 
in an area about nine blocks long 
and four blocks wide. Within the 
last three years nineteen additional 
drug stores have cut into this re- 
stricted territory. Family physi- 
cians, upon whom the store de- 
pended for steady business, have 
largely moved away. Yet Bagoe’s 
has a reputation for integrity in 
its neighborhood, survives the lo- 
cust-like plague of fly-by-night 
drug stores, and prospers. No 
severer test of sound merchandis- 
ing could be conceived. 

“When conditions some time ago 
reached a point where a very defi- 
nite move had to be made if I 
were to exist at all,” says Mr. 
Bagoe, “I decided that I must es- 
tablish my identity in the minds 
of the new people coming into 
my neighborhood as well as hold 
old customers. Just as a manufac- 
turer builds up character, individ- 
uality and good-will through his 
product, his service, and his adver- 
tising, I saw I would have to build 
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up the individuality of my store. 
I have many friends in the adver- 
tising field, and from what I 
learned of their business I felt that 
basic merchandising and advertis- 
ing principles as applied by man- 
ufacturers could be applied to drug 
store retailing in my own territory. 

“The first factor to consider was 
product. I had that in my store’s 
seventy years of experience and 
service to the neighborhood. The 
second factor was to give that 
product—experience and service— 
individuality if it did not already 
have that. Investigation showed 
that what I wanted was already at 
hand, for the store was older than 
the Civil War, had served many 
famous people, and had maintained 
a reputation for high ethical prac- 
tices. 

“The third step, then, was to 
make this known to the district 
into which new people were con- 
tinually coming. Advertising would 
accomplish this step. But what 
kind of advertising could I do? 

“It seemed to me that window 
display offered the most effective 
means of impressing the commu- 
nity with my store’s individuality, 
for several reasons. First, and 
most obvious, because competition 
was depending largely upon stand- 
ardization both in merchandising 
and window display. If I could 
make my windows different, my 
store would quickly stand out in 
the welter of conventional drug 
store windows filled with their hot 
water bags and fountain syringes. 
Second, and in direct line with 
this, because none of the other 
stores could possibly copy any per- 
sonality that was exclusively mine. 

“T had seen retailers in various 
parts of the country make suc- 
cessful use of their hobbies in 
their business: One merchant I 
know is quite a hunter, and when 
he brings home a moose head and 
puts it in his store window, he 
attracts attention that is more than 
just curiosity. Over a period of 
years he has built up a real per- 
sonality for his store based on this 
hunting hobby of his. Another 
man carries the same idea out with 
his fishing hobby. 

“T, too, had a hobby, and in con- 
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junction with my windows saw 
in it just the thing to give my 
store the desired individuality. This 
hobby is the taking and collecting 
of pictures of New York, pictures 
which have accumulated to a goodly 
number over twenty or thirty years 
and many of which are unusual 
enough to stop any New Yorker, 
old or young. These, I decided, 
would make the basis of institu- 
tional window displays whose main 
idea would be to impress on my 
neighborhood the age and reliabil- 
ity of my store.” 

What Mr. Bagoe did was to 
group some of these pictures into 
displays as interesting as any spot 
news photographs of today, build 
a window around them and then 
tie in the thought that here is a 
store that was doing business back 
in the days when these pictures 
were taken. For example, in a 
display of Civil War pictures 
would be a slogan: “Bagoe’s— 
Older than the Civil War.” The 
pictures thus would attract atten- 
tion and graphically show the pe- 
riod during which the store started 
business, while the slogan would 
impress the thought. 

Unusual photographs of famous 
men would be accompanied by 
cards * saying: “General Grant, 
General Robert E. Lee, General 
Johnston—all knew Bagoe’s. aR 
“The families of General Sherman, 
General Shaw, General Wilson, 
General Hawkins, had accounts at 


Bagoe’s.” Another display of this 
more general type told: “Mr. 
Bagoe’s grandfather, General 


Christensen, served in the Civil 
War. A cannonball once went 
right through his  tent—never 
touched. him! Bagoe’s windows 
were completely wrecked during 
the Draft Riots of 1863, but the 
solid hickory fixtures served until 
1916. They showed 47 coats of 
paint!” This was very definitely 
putting individuality into a store 
surrounded by standardized mer- 
chandising and window advertising. 

Logically, this merchant carried 
the basic idea forward. On spe- 
cial days he would feature special 
pictures. For New Year’s—with 


new accounts in mind—for ex- 
ample, among appropriate displays 
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would be a card: “Cooper Hewitt, 
Fordham Morris, Stuyvesant Fish 
Morris, Morgan, Belmont, Barciay 
and many others—on the yellowed 
pages of old ledgers.” On Wash- 
ington’s birthday would be a fea- 
ture display, and on Memorial Day 
and other important occasions. 

The only restriction on the use 
of these photographs is one of 
repetition. Though a display of 
this type goes in not less than once 
a month, no picture appears in the 
window more than twice a year, 
and the actual duplication is not 
over 10 per cent. Each picture is 
dated and filed so that it will not 
be repeated. 

Before Lincoln’s birthday Mr. 
Bagoe promoted his window by 
sending to a selected mailing list 
an engraved card which read: 


A most unusual and interesting co! 
lection of actual photographs and old 
newspapers, recording events in the life, 
assassination and death of Abraham 
Lincoln, and a number of Brady Civil 
War photographs, are on view in the 
window of my Drug Store. 

I wish to extend my cordial personal 
invitation, and hope you will not over- 
look the opportunity of seeing them. 


This is more or less typical of 
how Bagoe windows are merchan- 
dised. How far this merchant can 
continue to go along the path of 
sound merchandising and advertis- 
ing is shown by what he did when 
the New York Life Insurance 
Company moved into its new build- 
ing on the site of the old Madison 
Square Garden, near which the 
Bagoe store is situated. 

To 285 executive officers of the 
insurance company, Mr. Bagoe sent 
personal letters. These varied 
somewhat according to the position 
of the official and each was indi- 
vidually addressed. The follow- 
ing, which went to Griffin M. 
Lovelace, third vice-president, will 
give the general tenor: 


Everyone in this section is very proud 
of the beautiful New York Life Build- 
ing, and we all feel that we are to he 
congratulated on the acquisition of such 
a splendid new neighbor. 

For many years my father and I have 
collected photogranhs of Old New York 
In celebration of the opening of your 
new building we are showing in our 
windows an exhibition of pictures of 
the previous occupants of the same site, 
including the New York and Harlem 
Railway Depot, Barnum’s Hippodrome. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





THE JAMBOREE 


To be held in England this summer—an Inter- 
national encampment of Boy Scouts from all 
countries. The American representation was 
originally set at 1,000. Immediately one district 
alone asked for 300 reservations. The quota has 
been increased to 1,500, and applicants will be 
selected on merit. The cost per boy will prob- 
ably average $500.00. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 


Not a bad market to reach, is it—the 650,000 
registered scouts in the United States? They 
will all be following the news of the Jamboree 
in Boys’ Life, their official publication. 


Boys’ Life with 200,000 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of 
America, but is subscribed to, separately from 
dues, at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys$sLiFE 


2 Park Avenue —New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Gilmore’s Garden, and the Madison 
Square Garden. There are also pictures 
of Barnum’s early Famous Freaks and 
Curiosities, a circus rehearsal, the Arm 
of Liberty Statue in Madison Square, 
and many others. 

I know you will find them interesting. 
As the oldest “old timer” in the neigh- 
borhood, may I extend to you a cordial 
weleome? 


“Along with the idea of asso- 
ciating old pictures with old ideals 
of confidence,” says Mr. Bagoe, 
“we have created current confi- 
dence in our store to the extent 
that we get proper prices for na- 
tionally known goods. People 
never see in our windows nation- 
ally advertised products being used 
for footballs. 

“Despite the fact that competi- 
tion—which may not pay its bills 
as in the case of Jones who was 
willing to give the soap salesman 
a new order but no money for old 
orders—continues its cut-price ap- 
peal, we are able, through creation 
of confidence by means of our in- 
stitutional windows, to. sell the 
same advertised goods at a profit 
and to make money as we have 
done for the last seventy years.” 


Brief But Complete 

Tue MenasHa Propucts Company 

Cuicaco, Mar. 12, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Just received your letter of March 7 
with attached reprints of articles re- 
quested by the writer a few days ago. 

Really words cannot express how 
thankful I am to you for locating these 
articles 
Tue MenasHa Propucts Co., 

N. V. VeENTRIsS, 
Advertising Manager. 








Advanced by International 


Business Machines 

F. W. Nichol, recently president of 
the scale division of the International 
Business Machines Corporation, New 
York, has been made assistant to the 
resident of that corporation. Mr. 
lichol, who has been with the com- 
pany for many years, formerly was 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of sales. 


Staff Artist Wins Coffin Award 

Walter L. Green, for many years staff 
artist of the General Electric Company, 
is one of twenty-eight employees to 
whom awards have given by the 


Charles A. Coffin Foundation. His work 
appears on pamphlets and bulletins of 
the General Electric Company and, 
since 1925, each yearly office calendar 
has consisted almost entirely of ex- 
amples of his work. 
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Who Is the 
Moron—Reader or 
Advertiser? 





Frepertck Seip 
San Francisco, Mar. 9, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In your February 28 issue there are 
two splendid contributions to the work 
of winning back public faith in adver. 
tising. One, of course, is the article 
on page 10, by Mr. MacManus. The 
other, a double-page advertisement }y 
ne Erickson Company, pages 102 and 


_ May I offer the opinion that in pub- 
lishing the MacManus article you have 
fired the opening gun in a battle which 
ought now to be waged against the de. 
struction of public credence in adver 
tising copy? 

A series of vigorous articles by rec- 
ognized leaders in advertising would, | 
feel certain, produce a very wholesome 
result. In your influential columns it 
would at least stimulate some construc- 
tive thinking. 

Testimonials by stage and_ screen 
celebrities often seem so obviously 
“thin.” And when huge, smashing ad 
vertisements shout to me that I am 
smoking the wrong brand of cigarettes 
for my throat trouble, I wonder who 
the moron really is—the reader or the 
advertiser? I smoke cigarettes, but not 
to cure a cough or sore throat. Of 
course the celebrities do not say so ex 
actly, but I would not be surprised to 
read that next. 

Freperick Seip 


v= opening gun in the testi- 
monial advertising controversy 
was fired long ago. Recent flag- 
rant examples have drawn the fire 
of criticism of Mr. MacManus, with 
well directed shots in subsequent 
issues by A. W. Erickson and Ray- 
mond Rubicam. In this issue 0. 
C. Harn suggests a plan of action. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Changes in Commonwealth 
Steel Company 


George E. Howard, for twenty-two 
years vice-president and sales manage: 
of the Commonwealth Steel Company. 
Granite City, Ill., has relinquished the 
duties of sales manager, but will con 
tinue his active association with the 
company as vice-president and a director. 
Harrison Hoblitzelle, who has been vice- 
president in charge of purchases, has 
been placed in charge of the sales depart- 
ment, with the title of vice-president 
and manager of sales. Stanley G. Wrig!it 
has been appointed manager of pur- 
chases. 


Bryan Warman has been appointed 
advertising ‘manager of Durant Motors, 
Inc., Detroit. 
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Association 

















with us 


of 
Mr. IRVING R. ALLEN 


as 


VICE PRESIDENT 


The specialized knowledge and 
experience which Mr. Allen 
brings to our organization will 
be an important and active aid 
to our clients, old and new, 
in their sales promotion plans. 
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CRITCHFIELD & COMPANY 
Advertising 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS | 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE PORTLAND 
OAKLAND 
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“What Plac 


N” long ago business worried about 
the point of diminishing return. But 
that has been overshadowed by a more 
serious situation in business. 


Now we've got to face the problem of 
vanishing profit. 


That such a problem exists in every 
sales and advertising plan is almost self- 
evident. 


As a market is expanded the sales- 
volume curve doesn’t go up in a straight 
line. It goes up like this--.-.--..~ > 
because the unit sale becomes smaller as 
the prospects become smaller and more 
numerous. The increment of sales volume 
constantly decreases. 


Neither does the sales cost curve go up 
in a straight line. It goes up like this. _--» 
because selling inefficiencies creep in as 
the prospects become smaller, more 
numerous, less stable, scattered. The 
increment of sales cost increases. 
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Since these two curves start at the same 
oint they must eventually cross. And 
r graph looks like this---...— —— 


Profit has vanished into Loss. 


This is just as true in advertising as in 
lling. 








And it is just as true of the business 
arket as of any other. 


Market Exponsion 


But where is the Profit area for your 
siness —for your account ? 


/ Itcan be found, The data are available. 

HE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS sales- 
an has these data with him when he 
ills. It would be profitable to spend an 
pur with him. 


More about the business market 
next month, 
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7 is 
thoroughly accessible 


HE Textile Industry is massive—yes—the Second 

in the country in fact. But put this down as a 
definite certainty—it is one of the easiest of all 
industries to reach, 
Break down the units that make up the industry and what 
do you find? Your investigation would reveal that 95% of 
the production is confined to large mills. It leads all other 
industries in the number of plants with output valued at 
$1,000,000 or more. Its executives are fewer per thousand 
workers than any other industry. This means that you can 
get straight to the heart of the industry with comparatively 
little expenditure of effort. 
If you have been watching the Textile Industry, you know 
that it is in the most favorable position in years. Most im- 
portant is the fact that the improvement is coming from 
within—the first dividends are being paid from the work of 
the Cotton Textile Institute, the Wool Institute and other 
controlling bodies. 
Textile World is used by more than 800 advertisers on 
regular schedule to reach this great, vulnerable industrial 
market. It is the obvious approach, affording coverage of 
all branches and knowing no geographical limitations. 


Have you a copy of “How 
to Sell to Textile Mills”? 


 JextileWorld ,, 


Largest net paid circulation in the textile field 
BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE 
Division of McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
TENTH AVE.,, at 36TH ST., NEW YORK 








gia LEXTILE 
i! “An INDUSTRY 
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Are the Newspapers Becoming 
Promotion Wise? 


A Number of the Big Dailies Are—Some Fundamentals of Effective 
Newspaper Promotion 


By Clarence Wagener 


r had to come. It was only a 
matter of time before the 
newspapers of America would 
awake to the importance of ad- 
vertising themselves, as a means 
to going forward 


Just as there is no better en- 
dorsement of a medicine than for 
doctors to take it themselves, so ad- 
vertising never received a greater 
boost than when the newspapers 
said, in effect, “It 








in circulation and 


is good. We, too, 





advertising lineage. 

For many years 
the outstanding ad- 
yocates of the use 
of advertising were 
the newspapers. 
They advised all 
types of businesses 
to advertise. They 
said it paid. But 
in their own case 
it was different, 
you know. The idea 
of a, newspaper 
needing advertising 
for itself! Absurd. 
But that was be- 
fore the hand of 
commercialism be- 
gan to get a good 
grip on the news- 
papers. 

Among news- 
paper veterans the 
blame or praise 


R. WAGENER gives 

some idea of the im 
portance of the promotion 
manager of a newspaper 
he says that “he could just 
as well be called assistant 
to the president or general 
manager, depending on 
which of these two execu- 
tives is in active charge of 
the paper.” 

“Promotion manager” is 
a comparatively new title 
in the journalistic field and 
this new executive’s duties 
are not clearly understood 
by those who should know 
them. In this article the 
author tells about the many 
peculiar problems which the 
promotion manager must 
face and discusses the nu- 
merous activities that come 
under his jurisdiction and 
the qualifications such a 
manager should possess. 





are going to cash 
in on its benefits.” 
Which news- 
paper can claim 
the distinction of 
first becoming pro- 
motion wise, I have 
no ready means of 
ascertaining. In a 
way, that is unim- 
portant. What is 
important is that a 
growing number of 
newspapers are 
now convinced that 
“it pays to adver- 
tise” themselves. 
And the outspoken 
evidence of this 
conviction is  fa- 
miliar to every 
newspaper and ad- 
vertising man. 
That there are 
scores of daily 
papers which are 








(depending upon 











viewpoint) for the 
passing of control from the edi- 
torial room to the business office 
is saddled largely upon the late 
Frank A. Munsey, “The Great 
Amalgamator.” He regarded the 
making of newspapers as a busi- 
ness enterprise, and he lived up to 
his convictions with a vengeance. 
Other publishers were not long in 
catching on. Then it was that 
the bigger newspapers began to 
try for themselves some of the 
medicine they had been prescribing 
for other lines of business. A 
very little at first. Then the dose 


was gradually increased, until to- 
day a number of our larger dailies 
are going in strongly for various 
types of promotion. 
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becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of the impor- 
tance of advertising themselves, the 
files of Printers’ INK and Print- 
ERS’ InK Montuty for recent 
years will show. It will not be 
long now before all daily news- 
papers of any size will look upon 
promotion as an investment in 
future growth, not as a dubious 
expenditure. Today it is not un- 
usual for a large city daily to 
maintain a promotion department 
comparable in size and salary re- 
quirements to that of a big manu- 
facturer. Yes, that department is 
kept busy, too, what with the 
varied work to be done and the 
necessity for eleventh-hour promo- 
tion efforts such as the general run 
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of advertisers never dream of. 
Theoretically, there is not much 
difference between the promotion 
of a newspaper and the promotion 
of other every-day commodities. 
Actually, there is a very consider- 
able difference, as I shall endeavor 
to point out, drawing upon my 
practical experience of several 
years in general advertising, news- 
paper editorial, and newspaper pro- 
motion work. 

In promoting a soap or an auto- 
mobile, or a real estate develop- 
ment, you are dealing with a 
strictly commercial proposition, 
which is regarded as such by every 
department of the business. There 
may be, and generally are, differ- 
ences of opinion among the execu- 
tives as to the amount of money 
to be invested in advertising, the 
mediums to be employed and the 
advertising angle to be used. But 
with these matters settled, the pro- 
motion department has only to go 
ahead and promote. Not so with 
the average newspaper. 

Though the newspaper is a com- 
mercial institution today, and in 
most cases is unquestionably domi- 
nated by the business department, 
there is always an undercurrent of 
dissent shown anything of a com- 
mercial nature by the editorial de- 
partment. Call it what you may, 
high-mindedness, disdain, jealousy, 
pride, heritage of romance, the edi- 
torial department is never at one 
with the rest of the paper. It can 
be readily seen what diplomacy 
and tact and going-between is 
called for on the part of the pro- 
motion department, if it is to do 
effective work. No matter how 
efficient and conciliating the en- 
deavors of the president or the 
general manager, the promotion 
department will have to deal with 
two different viewpoints. And the 
success of the promotion work will 
depend in large measure on how 
amiably and skilfully these view- 
points are blended in the promo- 
tional efforts. 

It might be well to add that in 
citing this lack of unanimity in the 
viewpoints of the editorial and 
business departments I imply no 
disparagement of present-day news- 
paper management. Rather, here 


is a state of affairs which I regard 
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as unavoidable and which I, for 
one, do not care to see altered. ; 
adds to the zest of life. And c 
tainly we need all of that w hich 
we have in the business world, 
But there is no question about it, 
in dealing with two such diametri- 
cally opposed viewpoints, the pro- 
motion department of a newspaper 
has to do its work under condi- 
tions which differ radically from 
the conditions affecting the promo- 
tion department of the average 
business. 


Plenty of Last Minute Changes 


It is universally known _ that 
practically anything and every- 
thing about the make-up of a 
newspaper is subject to change up 
to the very last moment before go- 
ing to press. Everyone must be 
on his toes, all the time. This ap- 
plies to the promotion department, 
too. Whereas those who look 
after the promotion work for the 
general run of businesses are rarely 
forced to make drastic changes in 
their plans once they are approved, 
it is nothing unusual for a news- 
paper promotion department to be 
called upon at virtually the eleventh 
hour to begin afresh and perform 
the miracle of turning out a day’s 
work in perhaps less than an hour. 
To cope with such emergencies, 
the newspaper promotion depart- 
ment must needs be manned by a 
quick-thinking and  quick-acting 
personnel, preferably those who 
have had experience in city desk 
reporting, in addition to advertising 
training and experience. 

At this point my left ear burns, 
which no doubt indicates that some 
publisher without a promotion de- 
partment wishes to ask why it is 
necessary for a newspaper to have 
a promotion department. Why 
can’t one of the alert editorial fei- 
lows look after editorial promo- 
tion, and a bright chap in the busi- 
ness office take care of any other 
advertising the paper may wis! to 
do in its own behalf? In a way, 
it can be done, is being done, but it 
is a mighty poor substitute ar- 
rangement for a real promotion 
department. Just imagine how 
beautifully (?) such an arrange- 
ment would work for a department 
store. There is even less to recom- 
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a typical “Sample” 
of America’s 96 
MAJOR Markets 


Ihe 100,000 Group of American 
Cities, Inc., has compiled and pub- 
lished in “A Study of All Ameri- 
can Markets,” a standardized an- 
alysis of basic market facts for 
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ALL markets. 

This analysis has proved to be of 
much value to advertisers in secur- 
ing more efficient distribution of 
products, and more effective ex- 
penditure of advertising appro- 
priations, 


Reliable Foundation for 
Determining Ideal “Test” Market 


These statistics also offer a re- 


liable foundation for choosing | 
an IDEAL “Test” Market. It | 
seems that the IDEAL “Test” | 


Market would be one which comes 
closest to being a typical “sample” 
of the entire group of America’s 
96 Major Markets. 

The figures of no other market in: the 
group touch the average figures of | 
America’s 96 Major Markets at so many 
points as do those of the Columbus 
market! 

Note the following tabulation: 
Total Average 


America’s America’s Colum- | 
96 Major 96 Major bus, O. 
( ristics Markets Markets Market 
Popu Mm ...++.63,758,242 664,148 656,930 | 
Pemities § .csnenes 14,962,623 155,860 171,618 
Dwe B esseeee 10,700,394 111,461 157,119 | 
Mal iyers | 
(15 y & over). .23,146,531 241,109 241,954 | 
Fema Buyers | 
(15 yrs. & over). .22,809,869 236,602 249,646 
Automobiles (Fords 
& a ithers)..,.10.610,819 110,529 194,692 | 
City ¢ ulation | 
(Daily, Sept. 30, 
1928) .. ++ 6,069,626 63,225 62,426 | 
Total t Paid 
Daily Cire. (Sept. 
30, 1S 116,927 





5 104,025 


| to every 1.9 families 


New York 
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. .. And bear in mind that for a 
true test we want a market that 
is as near normal as possible. 


Geographical Location and 
Character of People Important 


In addition the IDEAL “Test” 
Market should not be strongly af- 
fected by sectional influences. 

In this respect the Columbus 
Market fits right into the picture. 
Ohio presents the finest conglomer- 
ate cross-section of America. It 
is known as the most representa- 
tive of states. 

Close to the geographical center 
of Ohio is Columbus. In its trade 
area are 75 cities and towns of 
more than 1,000 population each 
and some 76,000 farms . . . three 
markets in one . metropolitan, 
urban and rural... More than 93% 
of the people are native born. And 
65% of the nation’s population is 
within 500 miles of Columbus. 


Intense Evening Paper Coverage 
At Low Rate Available 


The Columbus Dispatch—Ohio’s 
Greatest Home Daily—covers this 
IDEAL “Test” Market with a 
circulation that is greater than the 
average at a milline rate that is 
lower than the average of all the 
largest evening newspapers pub- 
lished in markets of similar size. 

94,593 of The Dispatch total net 
paid daily circulation of 116,927 is 
concentrated in Columbus and the 
75 cities and towns of 1,000 and 
more population in its trade area, 
offering a coverage of one paper 
evi- 
dence that the Columbus Market 
can be intensely covered with one 
fine evening newspaper the 
leader in its community by every 


| measurement of advertising re- 


sponsiveness. 


Try It Out in the Ideal “‘Test’’ Market 
—The Thompson-Koch Company does 
and writes: ‘“‘On Try-Out Campaigns, 
Columbus Dispatch has ranked from 
1 to 6 over entire country.” 


Che Columbus Dispatch 


Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
National Representat:ves 
O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Ine. 
Detroit Chicage 


Les Angeles San Franocisce 
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mend it in the case of a live news- 
paper. 

Granting that newspaper promo- 
tion work, to be of any real worth, 
should be turned out by a depart- 
ment given over to such endeavors, 
two broad questions can very well 
be put. 1. What are the ways in 
which a promotion department can 
serve a newspaper? 2. What are 
the qualifications a promotion man- 
ager should possess? 

With the editorial department 
engrossed -in bringing out several 
editions of the paper each day, the 
business and advertising managers 
busily engaged in soliciting new 
accounts and keeping old ones, and 
the circulation department handling 
hundreds and hundreds of details 
that press for attention, there is a 
distinct need in every daily news- 
paper plant of any size for a sepa- 
rately organized promotion depart- 
ment to co-ordinate such of these 
activities as may be of value in 
building up circulation, advertising 
lineage and good-will. How varied 
the work of this promotion de- 
partment should be depends, of 
course, upon a number of factors, 
among them the size of the news- 
paper and its territory, the editorial 
and business policies, the competi- 
tion, and the amount of money it 
feels it can invest in promotion. 

Should anyone be laboring under 
the impression that newspaper pro- 
motion work consists simply of 
writing and running advertisements 
announcing new features and 
stimulating reader interest in old 
ones, and an occasional “trade- 
paper” advertisement, the time for 
his disillusionment is at hand. Ef- 
fective newspaper promotion at- 
tends to a great deal more than 
that. 

Unfortunately for newspapers 
without promotion departments, 
much of the promotion material 
supplied the editor when he buys a 
feature is of questionable worth. 
Trite, hackneyed, inadequate are 
some of the adjectives that a pe- 
rusal of the material brings to 
mind. There are notable exceptions, 
And no doubt in years to come the 
situation will improve. Even at 
that there will always be many 
instances when this ready-made 
promotion material, no matter how 
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good, can be worked over by th 
local paper’s promotion departmen; 
to marked advantage. Of cours. 
this promotion material which js 
sent in deals with only syndicated 
articles and stories and doesn) 
touch upon many other things th 
newspaper finds it profitable t 
play up. 

When to Use “Fillers” 


There are times when even 
newspaper can make good use of 
what is termed “office advertising 
filler.” For instance, just before 
going to press a certain amount oj 
space is found to be unoccupied by 
either editorial matter or advertis. 
ing. It must be filled. Reading 
matter of a general nature, which 
some papers keep in type for just 
such occasions, answers the pur. 
pose. But a less expensive method, 
especially where the space to kk 
occupied runs to any size, is to fil 
the hole with office advertising, 
which can be handled in a jiffy 
when in stereo form. By keeping 
an assortment of such stereos on 
tap, a newspaper can readily ac 
commodate itself to editorial and 
advertising space requirements 
with minimum composition costs 
One of the self-appointed jobs of 
the promotion department is to set 
that office advertising filler, if such 
is used, is supplied in a variety of 
sizes, deals with timely features, 
and is replenished and replaced at 
frequent intervals with new mi- 
terial. 

There is one rather serious ob 
jection to the use of office adver- 
tising filler instead of editorial 
filler: A newspaper can very easily 
overdo such promiscuous self- 
advertising, whereas there is n0 
risk attached to adding colum 
after column of general reading 
matter—every day, if mecessary. 
The promotion efforts are cheap- 
ened somewhat when much office 
advertising filler is used, discount- 
ing as it does the attention paid to 
the scheduled office advertising. 

the foundation 


own advertising columns, muc! 
more must be done if the prome 
tion work is to be effective. Thos 
who are not reading the paper 
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“The Open Road for Boys 
always stands very near the 
top of the Franklin Institute 
list as a result-producer.”’ 


(Signed) J. L, KEENAN. 


No. 4 of a Series 


The highly suc- The Open Road for Boys Magazine 
cessful copy of brings advertisers who key their 
the Franklin Insti- copy unmatchable results. Any ad- 
tute is placed by vertiser buying space in any boys’ 
J. L. Keenan Ad- magazine should top his list with 
vertising Agency, THE OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS. It’s 
Rochester, N. Y¥. the magazine that sells the goods. 


T 
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L.S.GLEASON Advertising Mer. 
) 


130 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 

















Four years ago, Copeland Products, 


Inc., was organized to manufacture 


and nationally distribute Copeland 


electrical refrigerators. Today this 


company is enjoying unusual suc- 


cess and is recognized as one of 


the leading producers of electrical 


refrigeration. 


Copeland’s volume 


in 1928 was 42 per cent greater 


than in 1927. Copeland has been a 
Campbell-Ewald client since 1926. 


Advertising 


In addition to Copeland Electric Refrig- 
erators, the Campbell-Ewald Company 
advertises the following servicesand prod- 
ucts: American Automobile Association ; Ashley- 
Dustin Steamship Line; Bank of Detroit; Bowes 
Brothers Bonds; Buick Motor Cars; Burroughs Figur- 
ing Machines; Canadian General Electric Co. , Lim- 
ited (Institutional) ; Caterra.‘«r Tractors (Canada); 
Chevrolet Motor Cars; “ « solidated Corrugated 
and Folding Paper Boxes and Binders’ Board ; Delco- 
Remy Automotive Products; Delco-Products, Love- 
joy Shock Absorbers; Detroit & Cleveland Naviga- 
tion Company; Detroit & Port Huron Steamship 
Lines; Dover Mfg. Co., Lady Dover Electric Irons 
and Percolators; Fireside Industries Home Arts 
Training; Fokker Airplanes; Fyr-Fyter Extin- 
guishers; General Motors Building ; General Motors 
of Canada (Institutional and Products); Grand 
Rapids Metalcraft Corp., Kelch Heaters; Harrison 


Well Directed 


Radiators; Hercules Truck Bodies; J. L. Hudson 
Department Store; Hyatt Roller Bearings; Kleiner, 
Tom Moore Cigars; S. S. Kresge Stores; Liberty 
Ready-Cut Homes; Link-Bele Industrial Products; 
C. H. McAleer Automobile Polishing Products; 
Milson Extracts and Pharmaceutical Products; 
National University Society Business Coaching; 
National Bank of Commerce of Detroit; New De- 
parture Ball Bearings; Nicholson-Erie-Dover Ferry 
Line; Oakland Motor Cars; Olds Motor Cars; 
Panama Mail Steamship Co. ; Pontiac Motor Cars, 
Postel’s Elegant Cake Flour; Premier Cushion 
Springs; Rambler All-Metal Acroplanes (Canada); 
Sawyer-Massey Road Machinery (Canada); Scher- 
Hirst Clothing; Shotwell Marshmallows; Taylor 
Caps for Men; Union Title and Guaranty Service; 
Union Trust Service; United Motors Service; Web- 
ster Cigars; Western Air Express, Airplane Trans- 
portation; White Star Steamship Lines; Wolsey 
Woolen Wear (Leicester, England). 








Campbell-Ewald Company, H. T. Ewald, President 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit; New York; Chicago; Seattle 
Los Angeles; Portland; San Francisco; Paris, France 
In Canada—Campbell-Ewald, Limited, Toronto; Montreal 
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Address our Detroit Office for a booklet featuring the personnel 
and organization of the Campbell-Ewald Company 
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must be reached. Prospective 
advertisers must be told why 
they will profit by using the paper. 
For a paper to confine its promo- 
- tion work to the use of its own 
advertising columns would be like 
a store depending solely upon its 
windows to draw trade. 

Advertising in papers in the ad- 
vertising industry is the most 
widely used and efficacious means 
of “selling” out-of-town adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies on 
the merits of a newspaper. The 
business-paper advertising of a 
newspaper should be carefully 
planned and executed. It is ad- 
dressed to men who know good 
advertising from the bad or 
mediocre. Poor promotional ma- 
terial of any sort has practically 
no chance with these men. It is 
surprising to what extent the busi- 
ness-paper advertising of news- 
papers has improved within the 
last two or three years. Evidence, 
assuredly, that the promotion de- 
partments of newspapers are on 
the job. 


Advertising in Other Newspapers 


Under the head of business- 
paper advertising may also be 
placed the infrequent spectacle of 
a newspaper running a promotion 
advertisement in another news- 
paper. In most cases the paper 
carrying the advertisement is in 
another city, and the advertise- 
ment is a frank bid for more 
advertising. Once in a blue moon, 
however, a newspaper will be 
found carrying the promotion ad- 
vertising of a competitive paper in 
the same city. Generally, such ad- 
vertising is refused. Where, by 
chance, it is accepted and given 
insertion its value is dubious. 

Just as the general advertiser 
ives consideration to a variety of 
orms of promotion, so does the 
progressive daily newspaper. Shall 
use be made of poster boards, car 
cards, direct mail, hand circulars, 
folders, novelties? What policy 
shall be adopted in regard to tak- 
ing space in programs and other 
charity “hold-ups?” Questions 
like these call for deliberation. 
Decisions are not always easy to 
arrive at. Local conditions must 
be considered as well as what com- 
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petition is doing or has been doing. 
For instance, to use outdoor me- 
diums and direct mail, from one 
point of view, is to admit the in- 
adequacy of the paper’s advertising 
columns. From another angle, it 
is wise to take advantage of these 
means of reaching a number of 
prospective readers and advertisers 
whom the paper will not likely 
reach of itself. For some pur- 
poses and for certain occasions, 
novelties may be used to advan- 
tage. There are times, too, when 
“plastering” the town with hand- 
bills or folders is productive of 
good results. 

House-to-house canvassing for 
subscriptions is an “Old Reliable” 
for putting on circulation. When 
handled in a high-grade manner, 
with well-trained, salaried solici- 
tors “selling” the paper solely on 
its merits, there is no form of pro- 
motion that can be recommended 
more highly. Especially is this 
true where sampling of the paper 
for a few days is used in advance 
of the solicitor’s call. But where 
premiums are given the subscriber 
for taking the paper, or the solici- 
tor for his trouble in getting the 
order, the ultimate value of such 
work is greatly minimized. Few 
of the larger papers give premiums 
of any kind nowadays, for adver- 
tisers have a way of asking point- 
biank how the circulation was ob- 
tained. 

Under the head of promotional 
activities come also such items as 
entertainments for carriers and 
newsboys, a benevolent indirect 
supervision of the methods and 
means of delivery of the papers, 
and that important matter of in- 
ternal advertising (including a 
house organ) which Howard W. 
Dickinson discussed so ably in 
Printers’ Ink for November 8, 
1928. Yes, there is plenty of work 
for the promotion department of 
a newspaper to do—all the time. 


The Man for the Job 


If, then, the establishment of a 
promotion department is justified 
by what that department can, in all 
reasonableness, be expected to ac- 
complish for a daily newspaper of 
any size, what kind of man should 
be placed at its head? What train- 
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552 National Advertising accounts 
were placed in Waterbury, Con- 
necticut newspapers during the 
year 1928. 


519 or 94% of these accounts ap- 
peared in The Waterbury Republi- 
can and American. 


395 or 72% of these accounts ap- 
peared in no other Waterbury 
newspaper. 


You Can Thoroughly Cover 
Waterbury At One Cost 
Through The 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN 
Waterbury ‘American. 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 
National Representatives 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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The 
CRITCHFIELD 


1929 “DIGEST” 


—now off the press! 

A Handy Reference Book 
of Market and 
Merchandising Information 
for Business Executives 
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The greatly increased scope of this latest annual edition of The Digest 
makes it the most useful of any issue since its appearance in 1911! 

Here in one volume of 576 pages, in convenient size, we have con- 
densed the latest information on markets, population, national income, 
motor vehicle registrations, location of principal air-ports—a vast amount 
of essential information in handy form for instant reference. 

Here you will find data on every magazine in all fields, circulation 
figures—number of columns to page, column size—halftone screen— 
line rate—page rate—dates forms close—date of issue, etc. 

Every buying center in the United States and Canada is analyzed 
by a car registration, industries, banks, retail outlets, with 
the local newspapers covering these markets—their rates, circulation, etc. 

Thousands of executives have been using THE CRITCHFIELD 
DIGEST for the past 18 years. They tell us there is nothing else on 
their desks quite so useful. 

This handbook covers essential up-to-the-minute facts of marketing 
and advertising. Here is shown one of the many pages in which are 
featured facts of towns not easily available. Flexible binding, gold 


stamped, gold edges. Cc ] 
Price of The Digest, $2.00 postpaid 


[Order on approval, if you ‘wish, subject to return] 
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ing and experience should he have 
had? 

I think the larger dailies are 
pretty well agreed that the posi- 
tion of promotion manager could 
just as well be called assistant to 
the president or general manager, 
depending upon which of these 
two executives is in active charge 
of the paper. 

Someone in every newspaper 
plant is needed to co-ordinate the 
various activities. Theoretically, 
this is the job of the executive in 
charge of the paper. But he must 
delegate most of this particular 
job, or become engrossed in details 
which are inimical to the broad 
perspective. 

One of the requirements of the 
man who takes charge of a paper’s 
promotion is ability as a concilia- 
tor. It is proverbial that the ten- 
sion under which newspaper men 
have to work is conducive to ir- 
ritability, sometimes of a rather 
pronounced sort. The man who 
can remain calm while others are 
“flying off the handle” has the 
temperament needed for newspaper 
promotion work. Not that a news- 
paper plant is a veritable battle- 
field. Not at all. But recall what 
was said previously in this article 
about the inevitable lack of 
unanimity between the editorial 
and business departments. A pro- 
motion man who is good at con- 
ciliating is a blessing to any news- 
paper. 

Broad experience in both gen- 
eral advertising and newspaper edi- 
torial work supplies the ideal 
training and experience for news- 
paper promotion management. A 


practical knowledge of layout, 
copy writing, engraving, art and 
printing is a _ requisite. And 


equally as valuable and necessary 
is the viewpoint gained through 
editorial experience. In short, the 
man who is capable of taking 
charge of a newspaper promotion 
department is one who knows how 
to get along with divergent groups 
and individuals and who is pos- 
sessed of a thorough knowledge of 
advertising and editorial work. 
And now, at the end, it must be 
admitted that with all the advan- 
tages which arise from the estab- 
lishment of a newspaper promo- 
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tion department, there is one draw- 
back. It calls for the expenditure 
of money. But the old adage of 
“You have to spend money in order 
to make money” holds good ‘here, 
too. Since the newspaper of today 
is run to make money (and eco- 
nomic conditions force it to take 
that stand whether or no) a pro- 
motion department is an invest- 
ment, and an investment which 
proves to become as necessary for 
the average daily newspaper as 
it is now proving profitable where 
in operation. 





Appoint W. R. Stewart 
Western Representative 
The Doubleday Doran Fiction Grouj, 


Garden City, N. Y., and the Quarte, 
— Review, Washington, D. have 
inted William R. tewart, Chicazo 


ou lishers’ representative, as their West 
ern advertising representative. 


P. H. Bruske with Savage 
Agency 

Paul H. Bruske has joined the Savage 
Advertising Agency, Detroit, as an a 
count executive. n his new connection 
he continues as advertising counsel 
the White Star Refining Company, DD 
troit. 








Malt Account to ee ammgead 


The Home Beverage comgeas, C 
cago, manufacturer of De Luxe malt 
extract, has appointed Vanderhoof & 
Company, advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 
The Willett Teaming Company, of that 
city, has also placed its account with the 
Vanderhoof agency. 





Aircraft Corporation Plans 
Campaign 

The Alliance Aircraft Corporation, 
Alliance, Ohio, is planning a trade- 
paper acorn cureeee. Color pages 
will be used. cClure & Wilder, a 
vertising agency of Warren, Ohio, wil! 
direct this campaign. 


Joins United Advertising 
Agency 
Miss Zenda Bertram, formerly sales 
manager of Current History and Th 
Mid-Week Pictorial, has joined the stati 
of the United Advertising Agency, New 
York, in charge of mediums. 


G. P. Hersey with Bendien’s 
World Service 


Gerald P. Hersey, for the last year 
with Collier’s, New York, has joined the 
on of Bendien’s World Service, New 

or 
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CES 


A 540-PAGE COURSE IN 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY — $2 


IT PUNCTURES THE BALLOON OF 
THEORY WITH THE NEEDLE OF FACT 














This book marks the peak of progress in 
practical advertising typography for old- 
timer or probationer. It is worth its weight 
in brains. Even before publication hun- 
dreds of copies were ordered by the 
Eminent of the advertising profession. 
Edition limited. Will not be re-printed. 
Bound in light-blue Moorish Fabrikoid. 


Cover and backbone embossed. Sent, 






post-paid, upon receipt of two dollars. 


FREDERIC NELSON 
PHILLIPS, INCORPORATED 


228 EAST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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With Proofs 
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MORNING . 274,039 
EVENING.. 273,841 
SUNDAY ...306,394 


The average daily net 
paid circulation of The Kansas 
City Star in February was 273,- 
841 copies for the evening edition 
and 274,039 copies for the morn- 
ing edition. The combined circu- 
lation was 547,880 copies daily, 
a new high mark for The Star and 
nearly double the circulation of 
any other daily newspaper west 
of Chicago. The average daily 
gain was 37,523 copies. This in- 
crease was not the result of pre- 
mium offers, subscription contests, 
or trial offers. No extraneous or 
artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are employed by The 
Kansas City Star. 
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Just the extra circula- 
tion The Star is giving its adver- 
tisers is equal to the total circula- 
tion of the leading newspaper in 
an average city of 70,000 popula- 
tion. There has been no increase 
in The Star’s advertising rate. 
The cost of advertising in The 
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Star is less than that of any other 
newspaper in America. The Star’s 
milline rate is $1.10. 

Thanks to a growing circulation 
and the general prosperity of the 
Kansas City territory, The Star’s 
advertising lineage has risen to 
record-breaking volume. Despite 
the fact that February this year 
had only 28 days, as against 29 
last year, The Kansas City Star 
printed 2,296,374 lines of paid ad- 
vertising in February and showed 
a tremendous gain of 119,401 
lines over February, 1928. It was 
the largest February business in 
the history of The Star. 


The month-after-month 
consistency of The Star’s increases 
in both circulation and advertising 
is in keeping with the city’s recent 
advances in industry, population 
and pay roll. Only in a growing, 
prospering community could a 
newspaper show progress like that 
of The Star. In each of the last 
nine months, beginning with June, 
i928, The Kansas City Star has 
hung up a new circulation record 
for that month and in eight of 
those nine months it has estab- 
lished new month-records in ad- 
vertising lineage. 


CITY STAR. 












What the Advertising Industry 
Thinks of Purchased 


Testimonials 


National Better Business Bureau Reports on Result of Its Questionnaire 


ON February 28 the National 
Better Business Bureau, as re- 
ported in Printers’ INK, sent out 
a questionnaire for the purpose of 
determining the opinion of the ad- 
vertising industry with reference to 
purchased testimonials. This in- 
quiry resulted from the fact that 
the Bureau for some time had been 
receiving insistent demands for an 
expression of its attitude in the 
current controversy. 

The belief was advanced that 
the Bureau should take action in- 
asmuch as it was created by the 
advertising industry to combat 
harmful advertising practices. In 
a matter of this kind, however, 
where leading members of the busi- 
ness differ in opinion, the Bureau 
seeks to ascertain the sentiment of 
the industry. Its aim is to get 
information which will determine 
its action and it explained this pro- 
cedure in the questionnaire now 
under discussion. 

This questionnaire, the Bureau 
advised those to whom it was sent, 
had one purpose: To get from 
leaders in the business their opinion 
regarding purchased testimonials. 
With that purpose in mind, it asked 
for a “yes” or “no” answer to the 
question, “Do you believe that the 
use of purchased testimonials is 
good for advertising in general?” 
Reasons for the chosen answer also 
were requested. 

From all over the country, from 
advertisers and advertising agen- 
cies, large and small, the consensus 
of answers is decisively “No.” 

The questionnaire was sent to a 
total of 4,682 names, representing 
4,042 national advertisers and 640 
advertising agencies. Up to the 


time of the compilation now re- 
ported, replies have been received 
from 869. This, it is stated, is the 
largest response that the Bureau . 
has had to an inquiry addressed 
to the industry, indicating deep in- 
terest in the question. 
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Of the 869 replies, thirty-nine ad- 
vertisers and thirteen advertising 
agencies expressed the belief that 
present use of the purchased testi- 
monial is not harmful. Twenty- 
three replies are indefinite. : 

Overwhelming this small group 
are 650 advertisers and 144 agen- 
cies who go on record in asserting 
that current misuse is undermining 
public faith in all advertising. 

Many of those who answered 
state that in their opinion “false’ 
testimonials are not fooling the 
public. At the same time they con- 
tend that all advertising is being 
weakened by contagion with copy 
that is deceitful. Others approach 
the problem from viewpoints simi- 
lar to those outlined in Printers’ 
INK last week by Raymond Rubi- 
cam in “When Is a Testimonial 
Tainted?” If the testimonial is 
shrewdly being foisted on the pub- 
lic with intent to mislead, such 
usage is condemned whether the 
testimonial is free or purchased. 
Likewise, opinions are expressed 
to the effect that purchase alone 
does not necessarily taint a testi- 
monial. 

A number of those who also add 
reasons for their “yes” and “no” 
answers state that discussion of the 
current extreme and questionable 
use of testimonial advertising 
makes a “tempest in a_ teapct.” 
They contend that practices of mis- 
use have been worked so _ inten- 
sively that the public is fully aware 
of what is going on with the re- 
sult that, sooner or later, such 
practices will fall of their own 
weight, if for no other reason than 
a desire of advertisers to get out 
or keep out of a rut. 

An examination of the opinions 
shows that these emphasize two con- 
sequences which their contributors 
fear from continued misuse of tes- 
timonials. They are: 

1. That testimonials lacking in 
good faith are destroying the ¢i- 
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fectiveness of a valuable advertis- 
ing appeal, namely, testimony of 
a user. 

2. That prostitution of the tes- 
timonial is bringing all advertising 
under the shadow of disrepute. 

[ypical of the sentiment ex- 
pressed in a majority of the replies 
received by the Bureau is a state- 
ment from a member of a promi- 
nent advertising agency, who 
wrote: 

“An increasingly large part of 
the sophisticated public is begin- 
ning to feel that the paid testi- 
monial is ‘bunk.’ They are deriv- 
ing their feeling from newspaper 
stories, jokes and their own com- 
mon sense. These people, who con- 
stitute the more intelligent part of 
the public, should be the adver- 
tiser’s best audience, because they 
are the opinion makers in the mass. 

“If they suspect all testimonial 
advertising, then honest testimonial 
advertising will be classed with the 
dishonest and all testimonial ad- 
vertising will to -a large degree 
lose its effectiveness. And the ad- 
vertising agency business will be 
robbed of one of its most valuable 
assets. 

“ _. . When I say that paid tes- 
timonials are doing harm to adver- 
tising, I mean they are doing prac- 
tical harm. They are undermin- 
ing confidence and making adver- 
tising a public butt among those 
who know, and they are hood- 
winking the gulls who don’t know 
and can’t know, but who are even- 
tually bound to reflect the suspi- 
cion of the sophisticates.” 

The Better Business Bureau is 
now studying the returns from the 
survey and in a short time will 
make its recommendations to the 
advertising industry. 


R. H. Dunlap with Rockford, 
Ill., “Republic” 


R. H. Dunlap, for six years adver- 
director of the iami, a., 
Daily News, and prior to that with the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the Honolulu 


tising 


ddvertiser and the Boston Globe, has 
heen appointed advertising director of 
the Rockford, I1l., Dasly Republic. 


William G. Young, for five years ad- 
vertising manager of the Rockford Dry 
Goods Company, has been made head 
of the copy and promotion department 
of the Republic. 
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Winners of Chicago Typo- 
graphic Exhibit Announced 


The third annual exhibition of Chi- 
cago fine printing, under the auspices 
of the Chicago Society of Typographic 
Arts, opened at that city last week. 
Approximately seven hundred pieces 
were submitted, of which some two hun- 
dred: are on exhibit. Ernst F. Detterer, 
head of the printing department of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, supervised 
the preparation of the exhibit, while 
George Domke, Joseph Carter and 
Harry Farrell acted as judges. 

Awards of Excellence, given for the 
best specimen in each class, were dis- 
tributed as follows: Advertising book- 
let, produced by the Dunham-Lesan 
Company, Donnelley & Sons 
Company and Edward Kaluck; adver- 
tising broadside, by the Charles Daniel 
Frey Company, Toby Rubevitz and 
Gene Davis; announcement, by George 
C, Domke and W. Rodney Chirpe; book, 
by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company 
and E. B. Ecklund; broadside, by Lil- 
lian Swanson; folder, by Ervine A. 
Metz! and the Carlstrand-Rook Com- 
pany; greeting card, by Charles Daniel 
Frey, J. M. Bundscho, Inc., and Gene 
Davis; magazine advertisement, by the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company and Gene 
Davis; newspaper advertisement, by the 
Maurice H. Needham Company, Inc., 
E. Willis Jones and Bertsch & (Cooper; 
poster, by . Donnelley & Sons 
Company and Harry Cimino; and sta- 
tionery, by George C. Domke. 

This exhibit, according to Paul M. 
Ressinger, president of the Chicago So- 
ciety of Pypeeraghie Arts, shows a 
wider interest in typographic design 
than has been evident heretofore in 
that city. The current exhibit, he says, 
while indicative of a strong tendency 
toward modern treatments, is neverthe- 
less almost entirely devoid of freak- 
ishness or slavish fidelity to the Euro- 
pean poster school design. 


To Publish “Food Review” 


Byxbee, Wood & Company have been 
incorporated at Chicago to publish 
Review, a monthly publication 

to be devoted to interests of the food 
industry. The first issue will appear in 
April. O. F. Byxbee is president and 
manager of Byxbee, Wood & Company. 


J. R. Cassell Leaves 
Charles Bruning, Inc:: 


John R. Cassell has resigned as ad- 
vertising and sales manager of Charles 
Bruning, Inc., New York, manufacturer 
of blueprint papers and importer of 
drawing materials. 


Appoints Kelly, Spline & 
Watkins 


The Osmos Company of America, 
New York, has appointed Kelly, Spline 
& Watkins, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers are being used. 
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12,000,000 people 
where to buy 
your product 


Bell System Classified Telephone 


Directories are becoming the buying 


guide for the nation 


SUPPOSE you could place in the 
homes and business establish- 
ments of 12,000,000 people a 
constantly available record of 
the dealers in their localities who 
sell your product or service. 





Your dealers can be listed for the 
reference of millions of buyers in 
6000 cities and towns. 


This is precisely what you 
can do through the new Trade- 
Mark Merchandising Service 
in Bell System Classified Tele- 
phone Directories. In them you 
can list alphabetically . . . for 
the ready reference of millions 
of buyers in more than 6000 
cities and towns throughout the 
country ... the advertised name 
and trade-mark of your product, 
together with the names, ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers 
of your dealers or service 
stations. 


This new “Where to Buy It” 
merchandising service figura- 
tively takes the consumer by the 
hand and introduces him to 
your local dealer by name. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 
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Chemists 


Asen i R 31 Lincoln Pk 
Baldwin Herbert 8 837 


Compolatare U 287 Crystal KE arny 3433 
Dovan Crenleal Ce, sstRivrside ay av tit pen Bk-3535 
von ar 


Doremus av. Ml tehell-3775 
488 Frelinghuysen av WA verly-5284 


Chevrolet Motor Cars 
Beautiful in design for Econemorel Toon iportanen 
—sturdy construction 
——economical to op- 
erate—Duce finish in 
colors. Fisher bodies - 
on all closed models. A quality product at a low cost 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


FOREST PARK MOTOR 
Liberty Hgts & Garrison avs LI berty-7038 
GOVANS MOTOR 6G 5604 York rd. TU xedo-3080 


Chewing Gum Business 


American Chewing Products Corp 
142 Mt Prose av BR och Bk-2458 


Diamond Specialty 

475 8 15 TE rrace-7251 
Wat! Gum & Mach Co 50 Spring. W 4 
Peerless 2 = 28 Hill M1 tchell-7125 
Yu Chu Co 329 BR nch Bk-5S622 


Children’s Wear Business 


Brohman Co 19 Center 
Cogswell & Boulter Mfg Co 


The section of a Directory 
column shown here in slightly 
reduced size illustrates how a 
product can be listed alphabet- 
ically under its advertised name. 


How this new feature 
works 


Many products are now listed 
in Bell System Classified Direc- 
tories alphabetically, under 
their own names. With each is 
its easily recognized trade-mark, 
its slogan or a short descriptive 
paragraph, and an alphabetical 
“Where to Buy It” list of local 
dealers or service stations, their 
addresses, and their telephone 
numbers. It is the work of but 
a moment for a consumer to lo- 
cate the most convenient dealer. 

The “Where to Buy It” ser- 
vice is thoroughly flexible. It can 
be applied by manufacturers di- 
rectly to their distribution needs 
—national or sectional, metro- 
politan or rural, Directories are 
distributed in 6000 communi- 
ties ; they have a total circulation 
of 12,000,000 every six months. 








™ MA rhet-8624 
24 Spring HU mboldt -2620 











By completing the cycle of dis- 
tribution it benefits consumer, 
retailer and manufacturer. 


The business office of your 
local Bell Company will be glad 
to show you how the “Where 
to Buy It” service can be applied 
effectively and economically to 
the distribution problems of 
vour own business. Or write 
the Directory Advertising 
Manager, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 


Broadway, New York City. 


Advertising agencies are allowed 
the usual commission. 


THE NEW 





The cost of the service is thor- 
oughly reasonable. Manufactur- 
ers may buy both trade-mark and 
dealer listings. Or, if desired, the 
cost may be apportioned between 
manufacturers and dealers. 





takes the consumer by the 
hand and introduces him to your 
local dealer. 





SERVICE IN YOUR 
CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 









Pictorial Expedients That Give 
an O. Henry Touch 


A Vital Fact about the Product May Be Stressed With an Unexpected 
Illustrative Idea 


By W. Livingston Larned 


i speaking of a certain brand 
of cookies, a Loose-Wiles ad- 
vertisement says: “Imprisoned be- 
tween the two chocolate cookies of 
Sunshine Hydrox is the purest, 
snow-white, velvety cream in all 
the cookie world.” But how would 
an artist set about calling attention 
to this fact in an illus- 


To approach an illustration prob- 
lem from the unexpected angle is 
very nearly always to secure a 
picture which is in no sense drab 
and over-worked. That admirable 
picture for a silent typewriter with 
its giant gold fish bowl in which a 
business man was shown at his 





tration? Shown nor- 
mally, in its completed 
state, the confection 
would certainly not fea- 
ture the cream heart. 
It is in just such 
cases as this that the 
imagination of a re- 


such 


sourceful artist is de- 
manded. The unex- 
pected in illustration ; 
P Imprisoned be- 
must be done. Getting | cwcen the ro choco 


, r lare cookies of Sunshine 
away from the conven- | cri we poo me 
tional picture idea is white, velvery cream in all the 

, 4 " cooks world 
vastly important now Siddine otedided 


and then. The eye and 
the vision of the out- 
sider is often needed. 

In this instance, a re- 
markably clever illus- 
tration at once visual- 


to be like Hydrox 


cate Hydrox foodan: 





ized the advertiser’s | °° 4b 

main talking point. A _— 

careful reproduction of ed 

the top and bottom lay- Sp 

ers of cookie was | mmm “> CBAC | 
shown, large size, and | ==""== CAKES 


NEVER «ia you see 













the thangs chat desongurshes Sunshine 
Hydrox trom all its imitators, that 
try 50 hard .... but oh, so vainly... 


Jus take a wee pinch of thus deli- 
berween your thumb and 


It liquefies almost inscancly. Thes 1s 
indeed evidence of fine quality in- 


velvety, velvety cream 


The power of Sun 
shine Hydrox cook 
sandwiches over the av 
age man’s appetite & almos 
sinful. te makes husbands » 
fer pantries Ie makes the 
reach at table or take two at 2 
ume 
Well, we're not going to des 
the most glonous brscuit_recip< 
all the world just because it’s nw 
fying the Book of Enquene 
ab &t ma‘am ... you'll always find Sunshs 
Hydrox at your grocer's. 
He carries Hydrox im charm 
is bon-bon packages or t 
the pound. 








opened slightly. Into 
the space between them Loose-Wiles 
the snowy, velvety 
cream was being poured 
by two Sunshine chefs 
immense pan. 

I would term a picture of this 
kind a “surprise” idea. It does the 
unexpected thing. It supplies a 
happy little “O. Henry ending,” as 
it were. Of course, the chefs do 
not really prepare the cookies in 
any such manner, but that is be- 
side the point. The picture puts 
across the thought of the cream 
centers and does it pleasingly. 


from an 





Approaches Its Illustration Problem 


from an Unusual Angle and Does It Pleasingly 


desk attempting to work out a per- 
plexing question while the din of 
machines which were not noiseless 
sounded always in his ears, con- 
stitutes a perfect example of what 
I have in mind. The salient talk- 
ing point of the product is shown 
and visualized by the surprise 
route. 

“As much privacy as a gold fish” 
is a headline completing the pic- 
torial lesson. Here was an: illus- 
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as a necessary vital part of the 
social routine...The most interesting 
and best dressed men and women of 
two hemispheres walk through its 
pages...They would as soon cancel 
their subscriptions as they would 
forego the “grande semaine” at the 
Lido or the “little season” at Aiken. 





TOWN & COUNTRY is of, by and for 
the smart world...It mirrors the Nine 
Indubitable Pursuits of the leisure 
elass, and the greatest of these is 
FASHION...It is for women who dine 
in the faubourgs one week and in 
Park Avenue the next...Everything 
in their homes, from their jewels 
to their butlers, is the quintessence 
of modernity and good taste... 





As TOWN & COUNTRY arrives there 
twice a month, it is conclusive proof 





> Since 1925 

TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published in ex- 

cess of a million lines of 

advertising ANNUALLY 
eoeOver 1600 pages <4 


that even their mail 
has the cachet of 


N 
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“Brief Visits With Famous Merchandisers” 
Number 8 of a series 








You press the button 
—we do the rest’ 


“Tf it isn’t an Eastman, 
it isn’t a Kodak’ 


What a world of merchan- 
dising sagacity is packed into 
those two slogans! 


It was in June, 1888, that 
the Kodak was born. Adver- 
tising was promptly used. 
The first Kodak . advertise- 
ment appeared in “Scientific 
American” that year. It oc- 
cupied three-inch space. 


That promptness in using ad- 
vertising has been matched by 
equal promptness in mould- 
ing all elements of modern 
merchandising to its pur- 
poses. - And the company’s 
executives have displayed sim- 
ilar promptness in telling 
other executives about the 





merchandising principles they 
have used with success. 


During the last ten years 
more than 30* articles refer: 
ring to the merchandising ac; 
tivities of the Eastman Koda 








Company have appeared in 
the Printers’ Ink Publications, 
Executives bearing the fol- 
lowing titles co-operated in 
furnishing this material, 


President 
Vice-President 
Advertising Manager 
Statistician 


In the early days, George 
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ising his personal attention. 
n fact, it was Mr. Eastman 
hho, after much pondering, 
oined: “You press the but- 
on—we do the rest.” 


Before that, Kodak was 
simply a little black box that 
old for $25. As its possibili- 
ies expanded, its merchan- 
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dising problems also broad- 
ened. The titles which follow 
—representing a portion of 
the Printers’ Ink and Printers’ 
Ink Monthly articles referring 
to Eastman Kodak—typify 
the varied merchandising ex- 
periences through which this 


organization has gone. 


Scouting for Side Street Markets 
The Psychology of Kodak Advertising 
The Eastman Kodak Wage Dividend Plan 
Keeping the Good-Will of the Stockholder 
Getting Usable Suggestions from Employees 
Training Dealers to Render an Advertised Service 
Are Sales Hurt When the Product Is Used as a Premium? 
Answering Those Who Want a Mark Like “Kodak” 





red in 


When the Kodak was one 


ationsgmonth old, the first issue of 


1e folgPrinters’ Ink saw the light. 


ted ingof day. While Kodak has 


l, 


ger 


7eorge 


adver: 


been picturing events of every 
conceivable nature, Printers’ 
Ink has stuck to its task of 
picturing merchandising de- 


How Kodak Chooses Its Advertising Illustrations 
When Dealer Ignorance Is a Sales Obstacle 
Keeping the Customer Sold After He Buys 
The Advantages of a Factory Museum 
When Should Price Be Advertised? 


velopments. We like to feel 
that the six subscriptions to 
Printers’ Ink and the six to 
Printers’ Ink Monthly entered 
for the Eastman organization 
constitute evidence that our 
camera work has not been 
found wanting. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 


185 Madison Ave. 


A list of these articles ma 








list furnishes the titles of 
issues and page numbers on which they will be found. 


New York 


be had on request. The 
articles and the dates of 
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Greater Comfort for 
Central Illinois Readers 
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A New Type Dress that 
Combines Art and Leg¢gibility 


This improvement includes setting on an 8-pt. slug 
instead of 7-pt. solid which emphasizes the inside 
lighting of this new letter. It also involves devoting 
more space to news matter, but will serve to forge 
another strong link in the chain of reader good will. 


Che Daily Pantagraph 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


REPRESENTATIVES: CHAS. H. EDDY CO.—New York, Boston, Chicago 
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tration which it was quite impos- 
sible to pass by with one quick 
glance. The business man who at- 
tempts to think in the wake of 
clicking typewriters really has no 
privacy and here was a clever 
method of illustrating that argu- 
ment. 

Those illustrations deviating 
widely from the conventional can 
e expected to win reader 
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literal and matter-of-fact in creat- 
ing the themes for my pictures. 
As a consequence, it was one day 
brought home to me that sameness 
was creeping into everything I did. 
One campaign duplicated another. 
It was sensible advertising art, but 
it was not powerful enough for 
the age in which it appeared. It 
lacked pep and action and the ele- 





interest. Artists are often 
entirely too literal, and, as 
a consequence, their draw- 
ings fall back into archaic 
channels of thought and 
theme. 

“You can enjoy the light 
of 134 candles from this 
100-watt Mazda Lamp,” 
headlines a General Elec- 
tric magazine advertise- 
ment, and the artist builds 
up a mighty forest of 
burning candles, from the 
midst of which rises the 
Mazda Lamp in its carton, 
thrown into striking con- 












trast by the extraordinary |= ic 
illumination. There’s a Ee, SSIF =i 
touch of cleverness in this | ==: =: SESS 
foes or walle semnily leowes gly scars wrod och 
: . ° lee pee eT ery 
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glance. MSirsSss Sec: 
“Don’t Be Ground by | "emmptemeyen: Shame 
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Waste’s Mill” is another | =“-=ee 


headline with fine possi- 
bilities of illustration. The 
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central theme of the pic- 


ture is a great stone wheel, The Unusualness of the Picture in This Adver- 
of the ancient type, slowly ‘tisement Would Arouse the Curiosity of Almost 


turning on its wooden 

frame. Around the circle 

there is a path of industrial build- 
ings and they are being ground to 
nts, 

Of this picture, the advertiser 
iptly says: “Obsolete machinery, 
lacking proper safeguards, soon 
goes as grist for Waste’s mill. 
Doomed by friction, it is pounded 
to powder.” The mere pictorial 
presentation of a roller bearing 
vould not have carried the same 
measure of reader interest and 
vould have constituted a common- 
place illustration. 

One visualizer of note explains 
his method constructively when he 
says: “For many years I made the 
atal error of attempting to be too 


Any Reader 


ment of novelty. Nor was it diffi- 
cult for me to observe that those 
advertising illustrations which at- 
tracted the most attention were 
decidedly dramatic. 

“In part, the copy turned over to 
me for illustrating was responsible. 
My hands were tied as a creative 
expert. I could go no further than 
the opening lines of the copy. The 
headline might not contain any in- 
spiration, pictorially, whatsoever. 

“Prosaic copy was causing me to 
prepare prosaic pictures and while 
such copy might serve its purpose 
well, it offered no spark of imagi- 
native suggestion. Finally I formed 
the habit of making two visual 
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ideas for every advertisement. One 
was my own, put on paper after 
analyzing the spirit of the copy; 
the other a literal translation of 
a headline or of the first two or 
three paragraphs of text. 

“It was not long before these 
more imaginative layouts were ac- 
cepted and the copy writer was 
cheerfully willing to make changes 
in his story and in his headline to 
fit the mood of the illustration. 

“T have been given a budget of 
text and, after hours of study and 
reading and rumination, discovered 
that my layouts were mere make- 
shift replicas of many illustrations 
that had gone before. But if I 
merely read through a piece of 
copy for the drift of the campaign 
and the selling argument, and 
straightwith ramble off on my own, 
my schemes are original.” 

Other artists have the same dif- 
ficulty. Most commonplace illus- 
trating is the result of commonplace 
copy. If an artist is given a dozen 
pieces of text, unimaginative text, 
hewing closely to the sales line in 
the old manner, then his sketches 
are more than likely to reflect this 
atmosphere. He is allowing some- 
one ‘else to do his thinking for him 
and he is regulated wholly by the 
limitations of their approach to 
the subject in hand. 

An advertiser will invariably do 
well to allow the artist, the one 
who plots out the advertisement, 
some leeway where text is supplied 
in advance. He should be told: 
“Tf you have an idea for the illus- 
tration which does not seem to find 
expression in the text, by all means 
go to it, and give us your sug- 
gestions and thoughts in the mat- 
ter. The change of a _ headline 
might easily hitch the picture to 
the story.” 

Some copy writers have the 
happv gift of composing picture 
headlines. In a few crisp words 
they pave the wav for a thoroughly 
up-to-the-minute design. Fortunate 
indeed is the visualizer who is 
given such copy as this. His task 
is made far, far easier. 

To give you an example: A cur- 
rent series in two colors, black and 
a warm orange, is based, pictori- 
ally, on the fact that Southern Pine, 
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as a wood, is almost imperishable 
to time and wear. It withstands 
the ravages of both. 

I can see how it would be pos- 
sible, if an artist kept too closely 
to the actuzl text, to produce pic- 
tures for these pages of the un- 
imaginative type. But a headline, 
held throughout the campaign, at 
once clears up the art problem. 
This headline reads: “The Batter- 
ing Ram of Storm and Time.” 

One advertisement pictures a 
forest of many kinds of trees. This 
part of the canvas is in the black 
plate only. Storming across an 
open glade, in the orange, there are 
many giant, stripped figures, with 
a battering ram. And they are 
doing their best to beat down one 
Southern Pine, but without success. 
A second composition features the 
same battering- -ram crew pounding 
at an attractive house, unavailingly. 
A headline based on a campaign 
idea automatically opens up a fine 
vista of illustration for the artist. 
Here is a theme upon which he can 
successfully fasten throughout the 
series. 

The two colors and their dis- 
tribution are a great help. Run- 
ning one-half of each composition 
in black, and the allegory in or- 
ange, supplies a novelty technique. 

“It takes more than a plumber 
to replace leaky pipes!” headlines 
a current Byers Pipe page. Let’s 
see how the artist goes about pro- 
ducing an illustration which is not 
trite, not too literal. 

In order to appreciate the prob- 
lems involved, the opening sen- 
tences of the copy are here quoted: 


Somewhere, a pipe springs a leak. 
You call a plumber. So far, so good! 
You are fortunate, however, if he does 
not have to call to his aid the carpenter, 
the plasterer, the tilesetter, the painter 
and decorator—any or all of these— 
before the offending pipe can be reached 
and removed and replaced, and the gen 
eral condition of things made as be- 
fore. Patching up floors or walls usu 
ally leaves ugly scars. 

When the bills come in, quite possibly 
the plumber’s bill will be the smallest 
of the several. 


An excellent approach. But how 
how to illustrate it? The headline 
writer has made this easy. 

The artist draws a miniature 
house, surrounded by the giant fig- 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF RATE INCREASE 






















With the September 1929 issue 
ADVERTISING RATES 


will be increased to 


$620 A PAGE 


based on a new average yearly guarantee of 


100,000 NET PAID A. B. €. 
CIRCULATION 


Orders in hand will, of course, be honored 
at the rate prevailing when they were 
placed. Advertisers may increase their 
schedules at the old rate of $560 per page 
up to and including the last issue for 
which they have already placed an order. 


Sample Copy and new Rate Card giving rates for cover posi- 
tions and special classifications will be gladly sent on request. 


CHILDREN 


Tet N RENTS’ 


Magazine 











255 FOURTH AVENUE +: NEW YORK 
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ures of some of the professional 
people mentioned—the plumber, the 
mason, the carpenter. They are 
all at work on that house, and the 
reader is certainly not left in doubt 
as to the use of the product and 
the argument advanced in favor of 
piping which will not easily yield 
to wear. 

Then there was the headline: 
“Business begins when the mail ar- 
rives,” and a most unique picture, 
photographically made by patching 
two separate units together. There 
was a panoramic vista of office, 
with numerous desks and office em- 
ployees, and the customary bustle 
of that first hour when correspon- 
dence is distributed. 

A postman has just entered and 
stands, a giant in size, in the center” 
of the composition. He towers 
above the other details of the illus- 
tration as he blows his whistle and 
hands out a packet of letters and 
papers. 

The idea and its working out 
are so cleverly handled that once 
again we find a picture so far off 
the beaten trail that our eyes fol- 
low its every detail with more than 
casual interest. 

Advertising pictures are always 
more engrossing when they con- 
tain just such elements of differ- 
ence or surprise. They illustrate 
their point along original lines. 

The Wheatena painting in full 
color of the mother on whose out- 
stretched palm two tiny children 
stand, gazing up at her, belongs in 
this classification. Here is contrast 
and a surprise point of view, as 
the headline says: “Worth a mil- 
lion a pound.” 

There are so many, many dif- 
ferent ways of “staging” the same 
basic idea in a piece of copy, most 
of them long in use. 

And there is always a one most 
interesting and thoroughly original 
approach, which is not to be un- 
covered by a mere casual or hur- 


ried estimate of the picture possi- ’ 


bilities of the story. 

The product advertised is ever 
ready for a “new idea” to set it 
apart from its competitors. Why 
not, then, this element of difference 
and of originality in the illustra- 
tion which advertises it? 
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Plan to Tighten California 
Real Estate Law 


If proposed amendments to the present 
California State Real Estate Act are 
passed, it will be necessary, before any 
subdivided lands can be advertised for 
sale or lease, to notify the real estat: 
commissioner in writing. This will give 
him an opportunity, prior*to the ap- 
pearance of any advertising, to make 
whatever investigation he may deem nec- 
essary. 

The amendments apply to subdivided 
lands that are offered for sale or lease 
as an agricultural or rural acreage sub- 
division, or for colonization purposes, or 
for poultry raising or animal husbandry. 
Approved by the California State Real 
Estate_ Association and by the State 
Real Estate Department, these amend 
ments have already received a favorable 
recommendation from the senate judi- 
ciary committee and are now before the 
senate for vote. 


Real Business Service 
Cuicaco aND NortH WESTERN 
Rattway Company 

Cuicaco, Mar. 5, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Many thanks for your letter of Feb 
ruary 18 and particularly for the list 
of articles which have appeared in 
PRINTERS’ Ink and Printers’ Inx 
MonTHLy during the last few years on 
the subject of “Advertising Failures 
That Never Gave Advertising a Chance.” 

You people are certainly rendering a 
real business service. 

R. H. THomson, 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Mor. 


C. A. Dostal Joins American 
Flyer Mfg. Company 


Charles A. Dostal has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and sales director 
of the American Flyer Manufacturing 
Company, electric toy trains, Chicago. 
For the last twenty-two years he has 
been with the Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, New York, as manager of the 
St. Louis, Philadelphia and Chicago 
district offices. 


Joins Ocean Steamship Radio 


Newspapers 

H. R. M. Gordon, for the last four 
years with the Pope Publishing Corpo 
ration, New York, as assistant advertis- 
ing manager of Toilet Requisites, has 
been appointed advertising representa- 
tive -of Ocean Steamship Radio News 
papers, of that city. 


New Account to Birmingham 
Agency 

The McWane Cast Iron Pipe Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., has appointed 
the Cox Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
soant. This appointment is effective 
May 1. 
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"l Wish 
I Could 


See Them!" 


4 you are sitting in a 
house that’s a century old with 
more than a hundred repairs 
and changes while Kitty and I 
are in The Teeming City—the 
Hub of the Western Sphere— 
The Land of the Six Million— 
the Civilized Jungle of the 
World—the Barbaric  Play- 
ground of the Foolish —the 
Mecca of the Ambitious — The 
Scylla and Charybdis of the 
Weak — The fe 








“The same foolish Jimmy—al- 
ways did write like that. I 
wish I could see them!” 





* BOND. for the LETTER SIDE ~ COATED. for the ILLUSTRATED SIDE , Y 
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HERE really ought to be a 
law (if there were not too many 
laws already) compelling people 
to send pictures as well as words. 
Advertisers learned some time 
ago the advantages of pictures in 
newspapers and magazines. So did 
publishers. 

Sales letters are now being illus- 
trated too. Prospects not only read, 
but see. Letter, pictures, printed 
descriptions are all together—for 
immediate action or ready refer- 
ence. 

In Two-Text were combined for 
the first time a real bond paper 
for the typewritten message, with 
a coated surface inside on which 
could be printed the finest screen 
halftones. It has the folding qual- 
ities of the best folding enamel— 
does not crack and is opaque. 

Let us send you the Handbook 
containing sample sheets. Stand- 
ard Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Richmond, Va. 
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Customers Are Supplying the Copy 
for New Cantilever Campaign 


Salesmen and Customers Were Interviewed for Their Reactions Before 
the New Campaign Was Worked Out 


“VAT RAs is the biggest factor 
in the sale of our shoes?” 
That was the question which the 
Cantilever Corporation asked in 
ail investigation made through its 
branch managers and shoe clerks. 
“Personal recommendation,” was 
the answer. The fact that Mrs. 
Jones, a satisfied 


found that it had two things on 
which to base its advertising: 
“Personal recommendation” and 
“comfort.” The current newspaper 
campaign is based on a combina- 
tion of these two angles. This is 
done by putting the “comfort” 
story into the words of custom- 
ers, truthfully, 





wearer of Canti- 
lever shoes, tells 
Mrs. Smith about 
them was given 
with a_ striking 
unanimity of 
opinion as the 
company’s biggest 
selling aid. for FATIGUE 

Although this “4 SNOW. WHITE sniform sad 
investigation sup- | {s-S2.Tin 


t 


plied an answer | —stexsans 
. > a oremnee bay penne lie 
from the seller’s | sees =ss= 
viewpoint to the i 
question, “What | —<cusvssne 
sells shoes?” it | === == 

' SSint ch Couns 
was felt that And Contione Gham on gb 
there was another | 7"" "SiS icsrmeer 
question to be |] Se 
asked in order to | "=S2=>e.. 


get the viewpoint at 





and without em- | 
bellishment. 

The lists ob- 
tained from the 
Cantilever stores 
contained the 
names of from 
twenty to thirty 
of each store's 
best customers. 
The replies from 
the letters ad- 
dressed to these 
customers con- 
tained a number 
of frank and 
honest opinions 
on Cantilever 
shoes and their 
experiences with 
them. These let- 


of the customer, — SS BBs ters brought a 20 
namely, “What | Sea~°"™~" =a="* pee per cent return. 
makes people buy LEVER SHOES pe) Some of the writ- 
Cc ant i 1 ever PLEEIBLE—LIEr YeUR rest af 
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shoes?” To find 
the answer an- 
other investiga- 
tion was made 
among women 
purchasers of Cantilever shoes. 
Lists of customers were made up 
from representative stores in New 
York. Los Angeles and Syracuse 
and letters sent to them asking 
what the outstanding quality was 
that made them wearers of Canti- 
lever shoes. The replies showed 
that invariably comfort was 
stressed as the most important fac- 
tor, while style was the next con- 
sideration. 
Putting the 


results of these 


“salesmen” and “customer” inves- 
together, 


tigations the company 





A Number of Local Wearers of Can- 
tilever Shoes Are Listed in the Space 
Provided 


sion for their use 
as testimonials. 

Four women in- 
vestigators were 
. then sent out to 
interview those customers who had 
answered the company’s letter. 
Among the customers, almost 
every type of feminine employ- 
ment was represented, many of 
those interviewed being school 
teachers, housewives and office em- 
ployees, while such _ diversified 
occupations as that of artist, 
saleswoman, interior decorator and 
photographer were also repre- 
sented. 

In these interviews, the exact 
words of the customers were taken 
down. In this way it was sought 
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“If you want 
the cream of 
British business 
at home and 
abroad, you 
must ask for it 


‘Punch’ 


Other papers 
have some of 
the best buyers 
in the Empire 
for readers. But 
PUNCH has all 


of them.” 
THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
FLEET STREET 


LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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to preserve the freshness, sincerity 
and naturalness of the testimonials 
for Cantilever shoes. Besides, 
they touch on actual shoe troubles 
met by women and present a real- 
istic picture which it would be dif- 
ficult for a copy writer getting 
his material second hand to dupli- 


ate. 

While obtaining these interviews, 
the investigators also arranged for 
photographs of some of the inter- 
viewed as they were engaged in 
their daily occupations. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the natural 
quality of the copy which these 
interviews supplied. It appears in 
conjunction with a photograph of 
a school teacher in her classroom: 


Bien-étre says “well being,” “comfort” 
—a perfect description for my Canti- 
lever Shoes. . teach French 
by the direct method; not much gram- 
mar—lots of conversation. Personal little 
talks with every pupil in the class. That 
means that I am on my feet nearly all 
through school hours! Comfortable 
shoes are an absolute necessity to me. 

In that respect, my worries are over 
since I have been wearing Cantilevers. 
For a long time I had searched for a 
pair of shoes that would be comfortable 
for five hours of classroom work, and 
at the same time good-looking enough 
to be worn to and from school. Can- 
tilevers are both—wonderfully so. They 
are, I think, a modern teacher’s modern 
shoe! 

Mrs. A. Rostson. 


Two or three of these testimon- 
ial interviews are presented in each 
advertisement, one of which is fea- 
tured, the other being introduced 
incidentally. The use of more than 
one gives the advertisement a 
“newsy” flavor. 

Another interesting angle to the 
campaign is the way in which it 
is tied up with the local dealers. 
Each dealer was asked to supply 
the company with the names of six 
women customers in his commu- 
nity who are satisfied users of 
these shoes. After obtaining their 
consent, these names appear listed 
in the advertisement in their ter- 
ritory under the caption: “Among 
the enthusiastic Cantilever wearers 
in this community are.” In this 
way, although the same advertise- 
ments are appearing throughout 
the country, each dealer feels that 
the advertisements in his section 
constitute a campaign of his own. 
The listing of these six local users 
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What one Candy Manufacturer is doing in Beloit, 
you, MR. SCHNERING, can do nationally with 


Peabody School Book Covers 





1 02 + 






Eskimo Pie, an account placed by 
Wm. H. Rankin Co.,; using Peabody 
Covers in public schools, Beloit, Wis. 










Mr. Orro Y. Scunenine, President 
Curtiss Candy Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Dear Mr. Schnering: 

Children love Baby Ruth candy, and we all know it. 

Here is the surest, most direct, and logical method of reaching 
them. 
h It’s perfectly designed for you—something you need—something 
: you can’t afford to let pass by. 
| Get the facts on Peabody Covers. Discover what they’re really 
n like, how low their cost is, what a remarkable circulation they 
. have. And then look into the knock-out of a merchandising plan 
they offer. 
. There are no other school book: covers like Peabody Covers on 
. the market, and never have been. ' They are endorsed and distrib- 
uted by the Alumni Association of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., which; wins for them the support of 
educators everywhere. 

Other big advertisers like Squibb’s Dental Cream, Calumet 
Baking Powder, Coca-Cola, etc., are using them, 

Won't you write or telephone our Chicago office, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, telephone State 4861, for further information? 


Yours very truly, 
George D. Bryson, President 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING COMPANY 


55 West 42nd St. je New York City 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES Specialising in the JUVENILE FIELD 
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Good Copy 


It sometimes hap- 
pens that the wrong 
words may be used 
in an attempt to 
tell the right facts 
about a product. 


The right words not 
only tell the facts 
better, but invest 
them with a spirit 
congenial to the idea 
behind them. 


Good copy can 
always be trusted 
to add force to a 


good idea. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 























offers an opportunity for prospects 
to call them on the phone if they 
so desire. Whenever possible, 
these names are of prominent 
women, so that the readers may 
recognize someone of whom they 
have heard. 

The manufacturer believes that 
this campaign is an example of 
the effectiveness of the use of 
legitimate testimonials, obtained 
without remuneration, from satis- 
fied users of the product. There 
is no doubt that the use of 
these testimonials gives a newsy 
and arresting aspect to the cam- 
paign. 

This campaign started in the 
South in January and in the North 
during the latter part of Febru- 
ary. Approximately 150 newspapers 
throughout the country are being 
used. 


“Priceless Ingredient” 


McConnett & Fercusson, Limitep 
Toronto 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Printers’ Ink might be aptly termed 
the “‘Priceless Ingredient” so necessary 
to advertising men on this continent. 
Your prompt response to my long dis 
tance telephone request for information 
with respect to the tie-up between poster, 
newspaper and magazine advertising im- 
pressed me more than ever with the 
great service you are rendering to ad- 
vertising. 

The articles which you peees ade- 
quately fill the bille and I wish to thank 
you very much indeed for your co-oper- 


ation. 
McConnett & Fercusson, Limirtep, 
James Baxter, 
Director. 


New Account to New Orleans 
Agency 
The_ Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, 
New Orleans, has been appointed to di- 
rect the financial advertising of the 
Standard Bond and Mortgage Company, 
of that city. 


Lester Seiffer Joins New York 
“Evening Graphic” 
Lester Seiffer, formerly with the 
motion department of the New York 


Herald Tribune, has joined the promotion 
staff of the New York Evening Graphic 


R. N. D. Arndt, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Arndt Agency 
Robert N. D. Arndt has been made 
vice-president of John Falkner Arndt 
Company, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 
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IN DEFENSE OF A CERTAIN 
PAID ''TESTIMONIAL'' 


The reason why paid testimonials 

are being damned, with but few exceptions, 
seems to be because 

advertisers pay somebody 

to say something 

they would not have said 

unless they had been paid for it. 


There is a certain ''testimonial'' in the 
March issue of the American Druggist (page 166) 
which represents $25,000.00. 

120 manufacturers contributed. 


While the advertisers' index 

may not be the best indication of the 
value of a magazine it certainly does 
indicate the advertising value put 

on American Druggist by these 
representative manufacturers. 


And as this list of 120 names is more than 


double that of a year ago, 
we cannot but feel that the 
American Druggist is making extraordinary 


progress in this line as well as having shown 
100% gain in net paid circulation (A.B.C.) 
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IN 
NEW JERSEY 


THE 

LEADERS IN 
EVENING FIELD 
CIRCULATION 
ARE 


NEWARK NEWS 
NEWARK STAR EAGLE 
CAMDEN COURIER 


Jersey Observer 


THE 


Jersey Observer 
Published in Hoboken is the 


fourth largest in circulation 
in the State. 

Guaranteed the largest 
in the morning and eve- 
ning field in Hudson 
County, New Jersey. 


: TRADING AREA 
JERSEY CITY HOBOKEN UNION CITY 
and five North Hudson towns 
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Does It Pay to Take Small “Special 
Orders” P 


Billings & Spencer Have Created a Special Order Department to Take 
Advantage of These Opportunities 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Co. 


A FEW weeks ago an otherwise 
i sane salesman working the 
industrial trade in New York 
brought himself to the verge of 
an epileptic fit, and our factory 
manager to the edge of a murder- 
ous assault because the maker of 
a certain type of machine wanted 
to have a dozen wrenches bent into 
a certain odd shape and made so 
as to fit a particularly hard to 
reach nut up in the “innards” of 
his machine. 

“That guy is crazy!” the shop 
foreman told me. “He doesn’t 
know what he is talking about. 
He’s asking me to make a dozen 

just twelve, mind you—of a 


freak wrench to fit a freak ma- 
chine. If that salesman knew any- 


thing about this business, and 
goodness knows he ought to, he’d 
have talked the man out of that 
sort of thing or got him to take 
the business some place else. He's 
taken the order for those wrenches 
at only a couple of dollars apiece 
and it will cost me $25 just to set 
up the milling machines to make 
those trick openings. And then 
the company yells when my over- 
head goes up. We ought to charge 
not less than $5 apiece for those 
wrenches and even then we 
wouldn’t make any money. Drat 
this special stuff, anyway !” 

And a fine old New England 
mechanic and craftsman went away 
muttering things about smart alec 
salesmen who could write freak 
orders but couldn’t sell what he 
turned out. 

3ut this foreman did not know 
what lay back of this particular 
order. In New York, a_ hard 
working salesman, making real ef- 
forts to build up a satisfactory 
business, had been calling for 
months upon a certain buyer. Thus 
far no business had resulted. But 


on this particular morning, when 
the salesman’s card went in it was 
only a moment until word came 
out that the buyer would see him. 
The salesman was actually being 
given preference over a half dozen 
other men. This undoubtedly 
meant something. 

“You're just the man I’m look- 
ing for,” the buyer began. “We've 
just received a foreign order for 
six pieces of special machinery to 
be shipped in a hurry, completely 
equipped. A small oil pump has 
to be located in a certain spot and 
there has to be a special wrench 
to reach an unusually placed nut. 
Here’s the blueprint. It’s a bad 
one all right. And it has to have 
a millimeter opening. We only 
need six wrenches, but you might 
as well make up a dozen and we'll 
send out two with each machine 
to prevent trouble later on. Can 
you folks make them? If you can, 
hop to it in a hurry.” 


The Salesman’s Opportunity 


The salesman did not stop to 
talk about the difficulties. The buy- 
er was a mechanical engineer him- 
self and knew what he was ask- 
ing. It was the salesman’s chance. 
It was the opening for which he 
had been hoping. 

“Sure, we can do it,” was his 
reply. “You see, making a com- 
plete line of wrenches as we do, 
this is all in the day’s work with 
us. Of course, you know it’s a 
special job and we'll have to 
charge you a set-up charge of $5, 
but outside of that, we eat this 
sort of thing. That's the difference 
between us and the rest of the in- 
dustry.” 

What that salesman surmised 
was that the competitor who was 
getting that buyer’s business had 
probably failed to make good on 
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STARTING 
WITH AN IDEA 


THEN TO THE 
LAYOUT 


Mf 


TYPE 
ARRANGEMENT 


FINISHED 
ILLUSTRATION 


Vv 


REQUIRES A 


GROUP 


“> 


They are up in the Pent 
House at 18 East 48th St. 
+ «+ rendering a service to 
advertisers. 


CARL MUELLER 
ANTHONY HANSEN 
DOROTHY SCHNELLOCK 
FRANZ FELIX 
JOHN HAMMER 
LESTER GREENWOOD 
RE MARC 
M. B. HELMER 
JOHN ROSENFELD 
JAMES A. WADDELL 
LOU NUSE 
NORMAN STRAIN 
J. W. BASKOPF 
EK. W. BELL 
STANLEY COOPER 


Konor & Peters 
New York City 
ee AAA 
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a special job, Now, it was his 
firm’s chance to get in. 

The salesman sensed this oppor- 
tunity. The factory man, in this 
case, did not know the facts in 
the matter. 

All of this was a Billings & 
Spencer incident of not many 
weeks ago and it led to the es- 
tablishment of a special order de- 
partment, planned to make the most 
of just these opportunities. 

Special orders are the bane of 
the existence of many a factory 
manager unless the factory is or- 
ganized to take care of them. They 
also provide countless causes for 
trouble with customers on the part 
of the salesman unless the house 
is in position to back him up. The 
special order is either a source of 
great annoyance and much loss of 
time, money and good-will, or it 
is the reason for the development 
of much good-will and much good 
business. 

We have seized upon the special 
order business as ‘providing an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the devel- 
opment of new business as well as 
for the cementing of closer rela- 
tions with our customers. 


Special Orders Should Not Be 
Considered a Nuisance 


Analyzing the special order sit- 
uation which confronts this com- 
pany, as well as other companies, 
a few salient facts stand out: 

The special order must either 
be refused altogether or it must 
be treated as desirable business. It 
is only natural for the manufac- 
turing department of any business 
to regard special orders with dis- 
favor until the possibilities which 
lie in them are analyzed and pre- 
sented to factory management. So 
long as the special order is looked 
upon as a nuisance, it is a nuisance, 
and will be handled as. such, with 
both the customer and the house 
suffering on that account. 

Obviously, the special order is 
usually an expensive item to 
handle. On the other hand, the 
buyer generally realizes this and 
is fair-minded enough to realize 
that a suitable charge must be 
made. ‘The prime essential is per- 
fect understanding on the part of 
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THE CLINGING VINE TYPE 


. . the Creative woman 

. the woman whose hands are never idle 

. hands that create new dresses, new decorations 

new dishes, new handicraft 

. 1,000,000 women whose common creativeness created 


. NEEDLECRAFT—the Magazine of HOME ARTS 
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YOUR 
OFFICE 
TELLS 
YOUR 
STORY 


When your office is in 
the Borden Building, at 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, there is 
no need to worry about 
the prestige of your ad. 
dress. The established 
high character of tenancy 
is your guarantee of the 


most satisfactory service 
and management. A few 
offices now available. 


BORDEN BUILDING 
350 Madison Ave. at 45th St. 
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all concerned—the customer, the 
salesman and his factory. 

The head buyer for a large ma- 
chinery manufacturing house com- 
mented on this point the other day: 

“In the mad race for mass pro- 
duction which has been marking 
the business history of many 
houses of late, there has been a 
tendency to disregard the peculiar 
needs of many customers. Prob- 
ably salesmen and their sales man- 
agers have been much to blame for 
this sort of thing. Salesmen are 
too much inclined to listen to’ the 
price argument of the buyer. They 
overlook the fact that the buyer's 
natural tendency is to say that the 
price is high, no matter what the 
quotation may be. Too often the 
salesman takes that remark very 
seriously. Instead of pointing out 
that the value is commensurate 
with the price, he rushes back to 
his sales manager with the news 
that there must be a price reduc- 
tion. Both the salesmen and the 
sales manager are invariably will- 
ing to put it up to the manufac- 
turing end of a business to cut 
costs to meet real or imaginary 
price difficulties. 

“The result is standardization 
and still more standardization in 
manufacturing. This, it is true, 
tends to reduce costs and make 
lower prices possible on certain 
items. But it also restricts the 
scope of the line. And there is 
always room for the manufacturer 
who is not too tightly bound by 
standardized shop practice. 

“Every buyer knows that there 
are many occasions when he must 
have certain specialized products. 
He knows, too, that he must pay 
for them. The main thing is to 
get them at a fair price and get 
them promptly according to his 
specifications.” 

“The possibilities in the special 
order department of a business are 
usually quite thoroughly over- 
looked,” another manufacturer re- 
marked to me recently when we 
were discussing this point. “Either 
the house frowns on the idea and 
special orders are turned down as 
general nuisances, or else they are 
taken on with an air of martyr- 
dom, only to be filled after such 
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FUTURA 


THE TYPE 
OF TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


Clean lines, clearly defined, total absence of fussy 
ornament, simple with the utter simplicity of true art- 
istry, such is FUTURA, most modern of European type 
faces inwhich this present advertisement is set. Pecul- 
iarly well-fitted to express the modern spirit in design 


its clarity of expression offers unusual opportunity 
to those seeking to produce advertisements and 
literature in keeping with the spirit of today. That 
Futura is now employed by Draeger Fréres, the 
foremost printers of France, is we feel, not only a 


tribute to its modernity of design, but also 
to its flexibility of application. The Futura 
Family — light, medium and bold, cast to 
the American point system is now carried 
in stock. Specimen available upon request 

Futura light, medium and bold from 8 to 84 point are 


carried in job fonts. Light and medium from 8 to18 point are 
available in weight fonts and can be shipped immediately 


THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY: INC. 


235-247 EAST 45TH STREET- NEW YORK CITY 
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The Reading Mind is 
Open to Suggestion— 


The power of advertising 
is the power of suggestion 
made to an open mind 
through a medium in 
which the reader has con- 
fidence. 


That, in part, is the reason 
why, in 1928, The San Francisco 
Chronicle published more than 
twice as much Publishers’ Ad- 
vertising as its nearest competitor. 


San Francisco Chronicle 


LEADING NEWSPAPER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
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long delay that the customer has 
developed more ill-will than good- 
will. 

‘Just about the most dangerous 
attitude of all is that which some 
houses take, to the effect that fill- 
ing the special order means doing 
the customer a great personal 
favor. That develops a patroniz- 
ing attitude which the customer is 
sure to resent. The customer is 
never going to feel that the house 
is doing him a favor when it fills 
a special order for him. If he 
stopped to analyze the situation, 
he might be convinced that such 
was the case, but the fact is that 
the case is not analyzed.” 

| know a manufacturer whose 
business is such that a certain per- 
centage of orders are of a special 
nature, in that a certain amount 
of special hand work has to be 
done on them. For several years, 
the dominant individual in this 
house has been the factory man- 
ager. This individual has at no 
time in his career had any real, 
personal contact with the trade. 
He has always regarded the special 
order as a special form of an- 
noyance and nuisance. He regards 
it as a form of business disease 
which breaks into the even tenor 
of his factory’s ways. His atti- 
tude is catching. His foremen 
have caught the idea. The special 
orders which come in are treated 
in an indifferent fashion. They 
are filled “in due time” and that 
means, usually, at a date when the 
customer has become very much 
exasperated with the house and its 
methods. 

That particular house would 
really be better off if it would 
send out a notice to the effect 
that it will not undertake to fill 
any special orders at all. It is 
doing itself more harm than good 
at present. 

Of course, now and then one 
finds a house which goes to the 
other extreme. Sometimes this 
happens when a sales manager, 
with no factory experience, be- 
comes the dominant individual in 
the business. I know of one such 
instance where a man who had 
heen on the road for many years 
suddenly found himself made the 
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A Tonic For 


Your Business 


Advertising in the 


N. A.R.D. JOURNAL 


Issued Weekly 
Paid Circulation Over 21,000 


One of Its Features That 
Gets and Holds That All-Im- 
portant “Reader Interest” 


Window Display 


An illustrated article tells 
the reader how to drape 
and put in sales-producing 
window displays in a most 
understandable way. 

Druggists are greatly in- 
terested in these articles. 


Journal Advertisers Get 
Results 


N.A.R.D. JOURNAL 
168 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


Phone: State 8622 


New York Representative 
W. D. WARD 

254 W. 3lst Street, New York 
Phone: Penn 9055 


Western Representative 
CHARLES HOYER 


Chicago 
Phone: State 8622 
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Better 
Business 


Books 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT 
Frank H. Young $7.50 
PRINCIPLES OF ADVERTISING 
Tipper- Hotchkiss - Holling- 
worth-Parsons $4.50 
THIS ADVERTISING BUSINESS 
Roy S. Durstine $3.00 
WHAT ABOUT ADVERTISING 
Harford Powel & Ken- 
neth M. Goode $3.50 
WRITING ADVERTISING 
James D. Woolf $3.50 
BUSINESS THE CIVILIZER 
Earnest Elmo Calkins 
$3.00 
BUSINESS OF ADVERTISING 
Earnest Elmo Calkins 
$3.00 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
H. L. Hollingworth $3.00 
ROGET’S THESAURUS 
Peter Mark Roget $2.50 
ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
Percival White $6.00 
ECONOMICS OF FASHION 
Paul H. Nystrom $6.00 
BUSINESS WRITING 
S. Roland Hall $2.50 
CORRECT BUSINESS LETTER 
WRITING 
Josephine Turck Baker 
$1.50 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


R. S. Butler & H. A. Burd 
$2.50 


“If it’s a business book 
we have it.’’ 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
BOOK SERVICE 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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general manager of the business 
He ran the business from the sales 
manager’s desk with the sales de- 
partment viewpoint. 

Nothing was too good for th: 
customer. The customer was in- 
variably right with a capital k 
The new manager took up his job 
and went to work on the platform 
that service was the general pan- 
acea and that nothing was too im- 
possible to promise. 

It did not take long for this 
unbusinesslike attitude to spread 
around among his men. The) 
ceased to be real representatives 
fighting for business and defend- 
ing and protecting their house and 
their line. On the contrary, the) 
became easy-going pussyfooters, 
promising anything and everything 
Competing salesmen soon became 
aware of this practice and passed 
on to this sales force every unde- 
sirable order that came along. 
Dealers were taught that that par- 
ticular house liked special orders 
It soon found itself burdened witn 
almost every unpleasant and un- 
profitable order which the trade 
could pass on to it. 

But in this as in every other 
business situation, there is a mid- 
dle way—a middle of the road pro- 
gram which may be followed with 
maximum safety. It is along these 
lines that Billings & Spencer are 
attempting to operate. 

Our position with the trade is 
this: The special order is some- 
thing which the house is entirely 
willing to make up—in fact, it is 
unusually well equipped to handle 
this form of business. But, on the 
other hand, it is necessary for the 
salesman to point out to the buyer 
just what it is that he is asking 
He must understand, of course, 
that such an order is more expen- 
sive to fill than an order out of 
stock merchandise. Consequently, 
a suitable charge must be made. 
It must be borne in mind that the 
house does not look upon the fill- 
ing of a special order as a special 
favor to the customer. On the 
contrary, it is a straightforward 
business transaction. There is 
nothing which savors of charity or 
favor in the matter. 

As a purely business transaction, 
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The 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
with the 


DOUBLE ACTION 


Parents read it for their own information 
concerning the best ideas about bringing 
up children. 


and 


Parents read it and use it with their chil- 
dren—thus putting these ideas into practice 
to the great enjoyment and benefit of the 


children. 


Some of Our Advertisers who are getting Double Action: 


Postum Cereal Company 

Jello Company 

Borden Company 

Royal Baking Powder Co. 

U. S. Rubber Company 

Simplex Shoe Company 

Brunswick -Balke-Collender 
Co. 

Curtiss Candy Company 

Fels & Company 

Wheatena Corporation 

Colgate & Company 

F. E. Compton & Company 

The Grolier Society 

Nazareth Waist Company 


Hood Rubber Company 

The Junker Folks 

The Wander Company 
(Ovaltine) 

Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 

The Parents Association 

Northern Pacific Railroad 

Sugar Institute 

Joseph Burnett Company 

The Simmons Company 

Minneapolis Knitting 
Works 

Climax Bathing Suit Com- 
pany 

Lamont, Corliss Company 


JUNIOR TOME 


PROF. M. V. O’°SHEA, EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


Advertising Headquarters + Chicago + 1018 S. Wabash Avenue 


Eastern Office + 


New York, N.Y. 7 


110 W. 34th Street 


Pacific Coast + Simpson-Reilly + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


150,000 NET PAID A. B. C. CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 
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The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


On March 13th M. Rich & 
Bros. Co. used a page in The 
Journal on Cotton Goods. 


On the 14th, during an all-day 
rain, Rich sold over 70,400 yards 
of the advertised Cottons. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 





INVESTIGATE 
This Double-Duty Advertising 


Purxer METAL SIGNS and 
Displays will work for you as few forms of 


advertising will. Their brilliant and durable 
colors, BAKED on strong steel plate, will 
picture your product ‘“‘as it is’’—they will 
leave indelible buying impressions on buying 
minds. Parker Signs and Displays perform’ 
double duty—they reach the buyer where he 
buys and the dealer where he sells. Think 
what this will mean for your product! Inves- 
tigate this economical, effective fotm of de- 
veloping dealer cooperation and increasing 
sales. Learn why such advertisers as Wrigley, 
» Baby Ruth, and Morton’s Salt use 
hem. A descriptive folder tells the story. 
Write for your free copy today. Parker Metal 
Decorating Co., Inc., Dept. B, Howard and 
Ostend Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


PARKER 


SIGNS and DISPLAYS 


EO I 
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a suitable charge must be made 
to provide for the special setting 
up of special machinery to pro- 
duce the work. The salesmen ari 
taught to explain to the buyer that 
it costs exactly the same to set 
up special machinery whether a 
dozen or a thousand items are to 
go through. It is very rarely that 
the buyer does not realize this 
when it is pointed out to him. 

Then, again, it is pointed out 
that the special order must take its 
regular turn. It is not always 
possible to break up a job going 
through a certain machine and pre- 
pare for making up the special, 
even though it is for a small quan- 
tity. This, again, is something 
which the buyer can understand. 

The salesman is also taught to 
analyze the job and see if it is 
not possible to suggest a way which 
will make a stock product answer 
the purpose. In many cases this 
can be done. It enables the sales- 
man to show the buyer a quicker 
and a more economical way to 
solve his problem. 


Regular Orders Must Follow 


On top of all this, the salesman 
is instructed that always he must 
keep his eye on the buyer’s gen- 
eral business. He must fight the 
tendency to become just a writer 
of special orders. 

“We cannot in all reasonableness 
charge the customer enough on 
the special order to make it in 
itself profitable,” another sales 
manager explained to me. “For 
that reason, the special order per 
se can rarely be regarded as de- 
sirable business. 

“It is only when the salesman 
can take on the special order and 
explain that this is a service which 
we are able and willing to render 
at a fair price to our regular cus- 
tomers, that it justifies itself. Or, 
if not for the regular customer, 
then for the firm which it is hoped 
to develop into a regular cus- 
tomer.” 

In short, the salesman must be 
given every legitimate opportunity 
to develop healthy business for his 
house. But he must keep in mind 
that he is working for the house 
and must look after its interests. 
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The Paterson, N. J. 
Market 


is carefully analyzed in the new survey just com- 
pleted by The Paterson Press-Guardian. 

This report has been prepared along the lines 
suggested by the Bureau of Advertising, American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

In it is contained a number of statistical facts 
regarding Paterson and surrounding territory 
which are of value in studying sales possibilities in 
this region. 


Send for your copy of this report! 


The Paterson Press-Guardian 


(Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities) 


Nat. Reps.: G. LOGAN PAYNE C0O.—New York, Chicago Boston 
GEORGE H. PAYNE—San Francisco, Los Angeles 























Your Copy 


Is Ready! 


Where Shall We 
Send It? 


Have you seen our newest portfolio 
of Attention Compelling Letterheads? 
If you haven't, you've a real treat 





coming. , 
Twenty minutes mt in studying 
this portfolio will you more 
ideas on letterhead effectiveness than 
ever thought could be packed 
into one mailing-piece. 
You will see at a glance how we 
- beauty and color into letter- 
ds, at the same time adding to 
their pulling-power. 
You will see how we merchandise 
our customers’ products, without 








detracting in the least from the 

attractiveness of the letterheads. 
Your copy of this portfolio is 

waiting for you. Request it today, 


and it will be sent to you without 
cost, and without obligation. Ad- 
dress the office nearest you. 


MONROE LETTERHEAD CORPORATION 


167 N. UNION ST. 
AKRON, OHIO 


1010 GREEN AVE. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 
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the 
+< ® Service to the listener 


pee, 


Service to the advertiser 





MANUFACTURERS using the radio 
chain systems are now offered the service 
of The Radio Program Bureau, Inc.,—a 
service designed to insure the success of 
such advertising. 


To those advertisers investing in radio ad- 
vertising The Radio Program Bureau, Inc., 
now definitely provides a means of having 
all the details of his program known to the 
public before the broadcast is made. 


It is not profitable to have a program broad- 
cast if the listener is unaware of its being 
done. 


The Radio Program Bureau, Inc., would 
like to go into the details of this service 
with all advertisers interested in chain 
broadcasts, and make known the actual 
solution of a perplexing problem. 


Taking “‘pot luck” on the dials is entirely 
eliminated by this plan. 


We invite correspondence 


Radio Program Bureau, Inc. 


58 E. Washington Street 








Chicago, Iil. 
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Who Is 
Going to Clean Up This 
Testimonial Mess? 


(Continued from page 6) 
But that association, with all its 
influence and power, could come 
pretty close to obtaining unani- 
mous observance of the code among 
its own members, and do valuable 
missionary work among non-mem- 
bers. There would be no miracle 
wrought; the change would not be 
effected over night. But within a 
reasonablé time the much desired 
improvement would be a fact. 

After such a code had been es- 
tablished and proved to be good, 
it could well be made the basis for 
agreements within specified indus- 
tries which would operate the same 
as actual police power in routing 
out wrongful use of testimonial ad- 
vertising as well as other reprehen- 
sible selling practices which are 
brought on by competition. 

Take the tobacco industry as an 
example, since this is the theme 
of the present discussion. Ciga- 
rette manufacturers, let us say, 
would see the value of following 
the code of practices set down by 
the Four A’s and the A. N. A. 
But no one individual company 
would want to take the initiative 
toward formulating an agreement 
for its general observance, and 
none might be willing to conclude 
that it could trust the others. The 
competing organizations could get 
together on the basis that some 
code as this should be followed, and 
then they could appoint an admin- 
istrator—dictator, if you please— 
who could say what should and 
should not be done in an adver- 
tising way. The manufacturers 
could agree to follow the rulings 
made by this functionary for a 
specified length of time. The 
agreement would be futile, of 
course, unless it were unanimously 
entered into by all the leading fac- 
tors in the industry, just as is the 
case with the Baseball Commission 
over which Judge Landis presides. 

Some plan such as this is the 
only one under which czars, so- 
called, could possibly operate in 
advertising. The idea of having a 
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general czar, to be appointed by. 
the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation, and to carry on under its 
auspices, is so foolish a thing that 
I am surprised that serious-minded 
people would even think of it. I 
am showing no lack of recognition 
of the good work in behalf of ad- 
vertising which this association has 
done and is doing when I say it is 
at best only a loosely knit organi- 
zation having not the slightest sem- 
blance of authority, moral or other- 
wise. Thus an I. A. A. czar, even 
though he might be a past master 
in tactfulness, would be sure to 
cut a sorry figure in trying to 
straighten out this testimonial tan- 
gle. It is easy to construct, in 
fancy, the dialog that would ensue 
if this mythical czar were to ap- 
proach a cigarette manufacturer. 

“Well, Mr. Lucky Strike,” the 
czar might say, “this testimonial 
plan of yours is unethical and is 
doing a world of harm to adver- 
tising in general. You will have 
to cut it out.” 

“Who are you, may I ask?” Mr. 
Lucky Strike might well be ex- 
pected to inquire. 

“T am the Advertising Commis- 
sioner appointed by the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association.” 

Mr. Lucky Strike’s retort, sug- 
gesting a certain destination for the 
czar, would be obvious. 

No, the transformation cannot 
be made by a czar, unless he is 
acting under the provisions of a 
specific contract, and only those 
would be bound by his dictation 
who are parties to the contract. 
Neither can the publishers act as 
super-censors and arrogate to them- 
selves arbitrary police powers to 
mark out the path wherein all 
advertisers shall be forced to tread. 
The initiative unquestionably must 
come from the advertisers—and 
from the agents who place their 
copy. 

I am no believer in magic, but I 
am just about ready to say that a 
powerful declaration on this testi- 
monial evil, made by the advertis- 
ers’ and agents’ organizations, 
would go a long way toward recti- 
fying the situation. Such a decla- 
ration would not be expounding 
anybody’s pet ideas; not perpetrat- 
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For the right 
Lithographic 


Sales Executive 


One of the best but 
not the biggest litho- 
graphic companies 
wants a sales execu- 
tive with a successful 


record. 


The concern will back 
him up with an envi- 
able reputation over a 
long period of years 
and a plant that is as 
modern and complete 
as any in the country. 


The man will be left 
alone to produce in 
his own way and to 
further his 

successful 


carry 
already 
record. 


His first letter should 
be fairly complete 
and he need have no 
hesitancy about writ- 
ing to us because our 
sales force knows that 


we want to expand. 


Address *“*Q,”? Box 152 


eare of Printers’ Ink 
ea Oy A MTR 
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ing any questionable propaganda. 
It would only be promulgating cer- 
tain economic advertising truths 
which every advertiser worthy the 
name would instantly recognize as 
such. The practices to be pro 
scribed by the code are evils that 
are already recognized by advertis 
ers for that matter—to escape 
which they probably would gladly 
turn to strong leadership. But the 
leadership must be really strong. 
Make no mistake about that. 


Advertisers’ Associa- 


‘tion Issues Testimonial 


Suggestion 


HE following letter was sent 
on Monday to the entire mem- 


| bership of the Association of Na 


tional Advertisers by Guy C 
Smith, president of the association 


“TESTIMONIAL ADVERTISING 


“The Association of National 
Advertisers holds no brief for ad 
vertising as such. It is interested 
in advertising so long as advertis- 
ing remains an economical means 
of selling. Knowing, as we do 
from actual experience, that sound 
advertising is a valuable sales tool 
it follows that we are fundamen- 
tally interested in halting any de- 
velopments which may decrease its 
productiveness. 

“Not quite two years ago, at a 
convention held in New York, our 
membership put on record, in the 
form of a resolution, an opinion 
that the future productiveness of 
advertising was being threatene:! 
by insincere and exaggerated ad 
vertising copy. 

“This opposition to insincere 
copy, evidenced by our member- 
ship in 1927, is reflected in the con- 
troversy now developing on testi- 
monial advertising. 

“It is being charged, not only 
that certain aspects of testimonial 
advertising are tending to break 
down the confidence of the public 
in testimonial advertising itself, 
but that this decrease in confidence 
is in danger of being extended to 
all advertising. We do not know 
whether this is true or not. 

“No one would deny that testi- 
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R. J. NADHERNY, ». c. 


SPECIALIST IN INDUSTRIAL MER- 
CHANDISING, IS NOW ASSOCIATED 
WITH OLSON & ENZINGER, WHERE 
HIS TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
PRACTICAL ENGINEERING EXPE- 
RIENCE OF WIDE SCOPE WILL BE 
DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO SERV- 


ING INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS. 


OLSON & ENZINGER 


INC. 


MILWAUKEE 
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We Recommend This 
Production Man 


He has been production 
manager of a 4-A Agency 
for more than two years. 
He is capable, conscientious 
and a tireless worker. A 
reorganization of staff and 
reassignment of duties re- 
leases him for a new con- 
nection. We highly recom- 
mend him as Production 
Manager of a small agency, 
or assistant Production 
Manager of a large agency. 
We will be glad to pass on 
to him any communications 
from concerns who are in- 
terested in interviewing this 
type of man. 

Address “E,” Box 294, 
Printers’ Ink. 























OFFICES 
For Publishers 
386 
FOURTH AVE. 


at 27th Street 


NTIRE floor of 10,350 

Sq. Ft. or smaller units 
for those who appreciate 
light, accessible quarters 
in quiet surroundings at 
moderate rentals. 


SPEAR & CO., Inc. 
225 Fifth Avenue 
Ashland 4200 


Or your own broker 
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monial copy is a time-honored and 
worth while form of advertising. 
The present discussion has arisen 
not because of objections to the 
use of testimonials, but rather be 
cause of the manner in which they 
have been used and because of thx 
devices by which they have been 
obtained. 

“The purpose of this letter— 
written at the suggestion of your 
Executive Committee—is to bring 
to the attention of A.N.A. mem- 
bers the importance of giving care 
ful thought to the question of 
whether or not it is desirable to 
use this form of advertising copy 
and to suggest to them before 
using it that they make certain 
that the details of carrying it out 
are above criticism. 

Guy C. Sir, 
President.” 


Enclosed with the letter was a 
copy of the resolution referred to 
which condemned insincerity and 
exaggerated claims in advertising, 
and also copies of addresses made 
at the 1927 convention by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins and Irwin S. Rosen- 
fels. 

Thus this group of national ad- 
vertisers considers the present con- 
troversy, about the proper use of 
testimonials, as an integral part of 
the campaign which has long been 
waged by the progressive forces 
in advertising against all forms of 
exaggeration, insincerity and fake 
scientific claims in copy. 


Agency 
Association Investigates 
Testimonials 


E>" top of the news given above 
regarding the letter sent to the 
entire membership of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers re- 
garding current testimonial adver- 
tising, Printers’ INK learns that 
members of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies have 
also received a letter sent out by 
John Benson, president of that as- 
sociation, dealing with this same 
subject. Mr. Benson’s letter was 
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16 Years of Printers’ Ink ataaaa 
THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


A file of bound volumes preserves information for ready 
reference that becomes more and more valuable and 
helpful each year. When The Erickson Company main- 
tains a 16 year file of Printers’ Ink—“There’s a Reason.” 


Bound volumes of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly are kept for reference work. And The Erickson 
Company also subscribes for twenty-four copies of 
Printers’ Ink Weekly and thirteen copies of Printers’ 
Ink Monthly for current use. 
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ElectricaleAdvertising 
COLORS 


for the PRICE 
of ONE 


Electrical Advertising, with signs made with National 
Mazpa lamps, gives you unlimited choice and range of 
color. All the colors and color-gradations of the rainbow 
—at the same cost as one color. And all these colors are 
luminous—vastly different from color that is printed 
or painted. 

That is one reason why Electrical Advertising costs 
so astonishingly little in comparison with other media. 
The large spectacular electric lamp signs—with the tre- 
mendous attention value of brightness, novel motion, 
colors and pictures—average only about $1.00 per thou- 
sand circulation. Smaller signs cost much less, of course, 
and can now be equally spectacular in design. 

Ask your local electric light company or electric sign 
manufacturer. Or write to G. R. LaWall, Electrical 
Advertising Specialist, National Lamp Works of General 
Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 








Make an appropriation 
for Electrical Advertising 


NATIONAL as you do for Other Media. 


MAZDA 


MAZEDA~ the mark of a Research Service ... 


LAMPS 





ol} 
ps 
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marked “confidential and personal. . 

Consequently, it is impossible 
for Printers’ INK to print it at 
this time but we have obtained a 
copy of the reply made to Mr. 
Benson’s letter by John H. Hawley, 
of the Hawley Advertising Com- 
pany. 

His reply follows: 


IiawLtey Apvertistnc Company, Inc. 
New York, Fesruary 21, 1929. 


My dear Mr. Benson: 

After carefully reading and re-reading 
your letter of the 19th, I called an in- 
formal meeting in the office to see 
whether or not we could be of any ser- 
vice to you and to advertising. Let me 
say, I’m heartily in sympathy with your 
aims, 

Assuming that a large part of the pub- 
lic has a 14-year-old mind and that it 
should have a 14-year-old mind story 
told—there still remains an important, 
intelligent minority with a mature mind. 

If shop girls and office boys are fooled 
hy glittering testimonials, it is not likely 
that the president of a great corporation 
is fooled. He may be considering adver- 
tising for his own business, but if what 
he sees is palpably insincere he will 
hesitate a long time in giving credit to 
advertising generally, the credit that it 
might and should have. ‘There are many 
big corporations in America, not adver- 
tising today, who might make real in- 
vestments in advertising if they could 
be persuaded of its sincerity and service, 
its ability to produce big results in a 
big way. 

But to bring this down to a point 
where it may possibly be useful—admit- 
ting that some of the flagrant offenders 
are getting away with murder and 
making money for their clients, and that 
the publications are glad to print copy 
that pulls, perhaps after all it is penny- 
wise and pound-foolish for the publishers 
to accept and print such copy. 

Every publisher knows that old prob- 
lem of cleaning house. It’s hard to 
throw out copy on the “border-line” 
when lineage is sorely needed. Yet every 
intelligent publisher kas learned that by 
throwing out objectionable copy he has 
a far es chance to get the kind of 
copy that will really build his publica- 
tion, 

It seems a pity that men who make 
their living in advertising should be 
tempted to betray their profession for 
temporary gain—gain that cannot be 
more than temporary. 

The crooked advertising or the half- 
true advertising sooner = later is bound 
to fall of its own weight, but in falling 
and before it falls it hurts straight ad- 
vertising. And publishers will always 
need advertising. Perhaps some of them 
will join hands with us in an effort to 
face difficult problems squarely. 

I think we need the publishers sold 
on the dollar-and-cents intelligence of 
rejecting misleading copy. . 

Joun H. Hawtey, 
resident. 
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Director 
of Sales 


A large and growing manufactur- 
ing business has an opening for a 
Sales Executive to direct a national 
sales organization. Well-known, 
highest quality, nationally adver- 
tised products. The position calls 
for a man 30 to 45 years old with 
unusual ability and well-rounded 
business training. Familiarity with 
modern sales and merchandising 
methods and acquaintance with 
chain store methods are essential. 
This position offers unlimited op- 
portunities and financial returns 
will be satisfactory. State in a let- 
ter experience, qualifications, age, 
salary expected and all essential de- 
tails. Replies held confidential. Ad- 
dress “T,” Box 154, Printers’ Ink. 














SALES 
AND 


ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


Has a definite record of achieve- 
ment to submit to some com- 
pany that can use these quali- 
fications: 

Over 15 years of successful 
experience in all phases of 
sales, advertising and merchan- 
dising. 

Exceptionally broad training 
with largest national adver- 
tisers. ’ 

Well-balanced business sense, 
and the ability to cooperate 
with other departments. 

Present position a combina- 
tion of selling, advertising and 
merchandising. 

Splendid education; marred; 
property owner. Willing to 
have record most thoroughly 
investigated. 

Address “‘V,”’ Box 156, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 
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Available in 30 days 


Accountant 


10 years advertising 
agency experience 


Who understands the impor- 
tance of the position and 
who is capable of assuming 
full responsibility. 


Who understands agency 
finance, systems, routines, 
mechanics and can make his 
own audits, systems, reports 


and complete statements. 


Address “‘R,”” Box 153, 
Printers’ Ink 




















For copy 
and contact 


Established agency 
with growing busi- 
ness desires man with 
exceptional copy 


, ability. Opportunity 
is as good as you 
make it. 


Sell yourself by let- 
ter and samples of 
work. 


“L.” Box 298, Printers’ Ink 
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Ivan Selig Organizes Interstate 
Hosiery Mills, Inc. 


Ivan Selig, former sales manager and 
director of the Gotham Silk osiery 
Company, New York, has organized the 
Interstate Hosiery Mills, Inc., with 
sales and executive offices at New York. 
The new company has purchased the 


Finery Silk Stocking Company, Inc., 
New York, the Lansdale Mills, Lans- 
dale, Pa., and the Brilliant Mills, 
Bloomfield, " 


Officers ‘of Interstate Hosiery Mills, 


Inc., are as follows: President, Mr. 
Selig; vice- president and treasurer, 
Harold D. Greenwald, formerly pres- 


ident of the Finery Silk Stocking 
pany, Inc., and secretary, Lawrence H. 
Greenwald, who has been, secretary of 
the Finery company. 





Dingley and Parker, Vice- 
Presidents, Stutz Motor 


Bert Dingley and E. R. Parker have 
been pointed vice-presidents of the 
Stutz Mo tor Car Company of America, 
Indianapolis. Mr. Dingley joined the 
Stutz organization in 1925 as _ service 
manager and was advanced to the posi- 
tion of assistant to the president in 
1928. Mr. Parker joined the Stutz 
company in August, 1928 as general 
sales manager. 


Pyrene Appoints G. H. Boucher 


George H. Boucher has been appointed 
publicity and sales promotion manager 
of the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J. For the last five years, 
he has been sales and advertising man- 
ager of the toilet ware division of the 
Fiberloid Corporation, Indian Orchard, 
Mass. Previously he was the sales ex- 





ecutive of the American Eveready 
Works of the National Carbon Com- 
pany, New York. 





George Brookhart Joins 
Baltimore Agency 


George Brookhart, formerly with the 
national advertising department of the 
Baltimore Sun, has joined the Win- 
field D. Davis Advertising Agency, 
Baltimore, as space buyer and produc- 
tion manager. 





Plans Campaign on New Table 
Relish 


The Vitadine Sea Food Company, 
Port Townsend, Wash., has appointed 
the Carl W. Art Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Seattle, to direct a newspaper ad- 
vertising campaign on a new season- 
ing iodine table relish. 


Rowland Davis with 
Addison Vars 


Rowland Davis formerly an _ ac- 
count, executive with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has joined 
the New York office of Addison Vars, 
Inc., Buffalo advertising agency. 
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» 
The “*North Coast ~ 
Limited” leaves ~ 
Chicago Union Sta- ~ 
tion Daily at 12:10 
P.M. for the West. 


Coast 
Limited” 


One of America’s Fine Trains 
to 


Vacations West! “s 


Yellowstone Park—American Rockies—Spokane— 
Cascades—Seattle—Puget Sound —Tacoma—Rainier 
National Park—Mt. Baker Forest—Portland— 
Columbia River — British Columbia— Alaska—Cali- 
fornia — Colorado. 


* 


\ 


This book will give you timely facts, if you are think- 
ing of a western vacation. Free. Write for it. 


E. E. Nelson, Passenger Traffic Manager, 270 
110 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
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1929 marks 
the seventieth 
anniversary of 
The Nebraska 
Farmer ...co. 


seventy years 
of conscientious 


service to 
farm folks in 
Nebraska 


a leader 
then... 
a leader 
TOW o0ce 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR FEBRUARY A Standard Farm Paper 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING ‘ 
LINEAGE Serving the 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 


aan ns ean coicoas Most Prosperous 
MONTHLIES Farm Mark et 


1928 1929 

Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman ... 73,319 66,926 
Successful Farming ... 30,349 32,428 : 
Capper’s Farmer ...... 25,812 30,941 | ) 1 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 22,953 29,925 ! ~ AND 
Farm Journal , 23,647 . a er 
Farm & Fireside........ 543 21,446 = 
Che Dairy Farmer 7 21,189 








California Citrograph . 13,878 16,373 
Florida Grower . 483 16,084 
\mer. Fruit Grower... 13,791 13,970 
Better Fruit 13,330 12,987 
Farm Life 12,460 11,808 
American Farming .... 9,888 9,675 
Che Bureau Farmer... 8,844 8,367 
Farm Mechanics 9,277 8,228 
Amer. Produce Grower 6,048 5,948 a 
Pacific Homestead .... 6,360 2,597 watt mn COMPA oes , 
Farmers’ Home Journal 1,989 2,092 





Te are: 322,190 334,631 Livestock values 
have increased 


SEMI-MONTHLIES $ 

oa 440,000,000 

Lines The New Breeder’s Gazette 
Dakota Farmer has gained in fifteen months 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman.. 35,990 
Missouri Ruralist 35,656 64,565 lines 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 39,821 
Montana Farmer 28,152 Of this amount, 18,050 lines 
Farm, Stock & Home.. 36,720 represent the increase for the 
Southern Agriculturist. 31,223 first three months of 1929 over 
Southern Ruralist .... 32,291 the first three months of 1928. 
Southern Planter 26,954 You can reach the best of 
The Illinois Farmer... 27,214 the livestock owners through 


Western Farm Life.... 19,965 ‘. 
Ved Piades 16713 The New Breeder’s Gazette. 


Che Florida Farmer .. 18,748 4 The New 

S. D. Farmer & Breeder 13,413 

The Arkansas Farmer.. 9,439 BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
Southern Cultivator ... 9,977 Purebred Record Building 
Missouri Farmer 6,584 Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Modern Farming 9,855 Representatives: 

Assoc. Arizona Producer 6,918 Stawparp Fara Papans 
Iowa Farmer & Corn Chicago 


Belt Farmer 8,521 Watiace C. RicHarpson 
250 Park Ave., New York City 





Total 
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Direct’Mail Advertising 
Man Wanted 


Aggressive young man with at 
least five years’ direct mail ad- 
vertising experience and two 
years of selling. A man young 
enough to be leeed with thoughts 
of Tomorrow and mature enough 
to keep his feet firmly on the 
ground. 

The articles we manufacture 
are sanitary napkins and dispens- 
ing machines. he machines are 
sold in restrooms wherever women 
congregate or work. The napkins 
are sold to the various retail out- 
lets in the country. 

The man we want will assist 
the sales manager in planning 
sales campaigns, etc., and will 
relieve him of details. Salary 
$50-$75, depending on the man. 
Future possibilities unlimited. 
Location New York City. Tell 
your entire story in your first 
letter. If ssible enclose speci- 
men of weil. Address “D,”” Box 
293, Printers’ Ink. 




















SALES MANAGER 
DRUG TRADE 


Ready to negotiate new connec- 
tion. Thorough, practical, per- 
sonal knowledge of drug and 
department store trade U. S. and 
Canada. Know every step drug 
trade and cosmetic merchandising, 
through salesmen, by mail and 
with advertising. Outstandingly 
successful. Will only consider 
connection with soundly financed, 
established concerns. 


Address “‘U,’’ Box 155, 
Printers’ Ink 























WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experiences as free- 
lance advertising writer. Small jobs to 
thousand-dollar fees pioneering original 
copy. Gives names and prices. Explor- 
ing undiscovered advertising material. 
Putting story lure in booklets. House- 
organ writing. How he found his oppor- 
tunities. $1.50 postpaid. E. M. Woolley 
Associates, Passaic, N. J 
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WEEKLIES 
(Four Issues) 


1928 
Lines 


1929 
Lines 
62,453 
59,547 
55,383 
55,000 
54,369 
54,129 
53,850 
53,845 
53,104 


Nebraska Farmer 
The Farmer 


Pennsylvania Farmer .. 
Ohio Farmer 


Iowa Homestead 
Farm & Ranch 
Wallaces’ Farmer .... 56,148 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 
51,649 51,014 

Progressive Farmer 

Farm Woman 48,615 
Michigan Farmer 51,872 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 49,422 
New Eng. Homestead.. 44,028 
The Farmer’s Guide... 45,521 
Wisconsin Farmer .... 48,130 
Pacific Rural Press.... 46,087 
Amer. Agriculturist ... 34,215 
California Cultivator .. 35,872 
Washington Farmer .. 39,490 
Oregon Farmer 
Idaho Farmer 
Dairymen’s League 


50,961 
49,087 
48,039 
44,785 
44,280 
42,414 
41,219 
35,894 
34,448 
31,368 
29,878 
29,856 
11,425 10,556 


1,096,071 1,045,479 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
1928 
Lines 


1929 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly 
36,274 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 
Memphis Weekly Com- 
mercial Appeal 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Constitution 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 
Journal 


17,647 
15,156 
8,862 


13,249 8,179 


113,706 86,118 
tFive Issues 
Grand Totals 1,994,669 1,925,183 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Silver-Marshall Appoints 
Critchfield Agency 


Silver-Marshall, 
of radio sets and parts, Chicago, has 


Inc., manufacturer 
placed its advertising account with 
Critchfield & Company, advertising 
agency of that city. 
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An untainted testimonial 


. —_—-@> 


Frederic Nelson Phillips, Inc. 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 
















New York 


¥ 


228 cast 45th Street 


March fourteenth, 
Nineteen twenty-nine. 


Printers’ Ink Publishim Company, 
185 Madison Aveme, 
Kew York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Believing you would be interested in kmowing to what extent 
the advertisements of your advertisers are read, we would 
like to call your attention to the following very recent 
experiment of .cur ows 


In the February 2lst issues, we ran an advertisement announc- 
ing the publication of our new type book called "Tyre Faces." 
We stated the book would be ready for distribution after March 
8th. From that single advertisement we have received no less 
than three hundred orders. Orders are still coming in at this 
time. This,we believe, is a pretty good showing for a pre-pub- 
lication book on typography. 





It may also be interesting to you to know that nearly every 
state in the Union, as well as Canada ani even Europe is 
represented in this list. 


Very truly yours, 


i “A pen terre 
P és 
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Volume A Detroit adver- 
Can Bea ‘sing, agent tells 

us of a certain 
Liability manufacturer who 


in 1915 made $150,000 net profit 
on his annual sales volume of ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. In 1926 
his sales reached $16,000,000, but 
he netted only $100,000. Thus he 
did sixteen times ‘more work than 
in 1915 and made only two-thirds 
as much net profit. 

We do not vouch for these fig- 
ures, although we have no reason 
to question their accuracy. But we 
present them here because they re- 
veal a particularly flagrant instance 
of the waste that can come through 
too great a striving after volume. 

The case in question is, we re- 
gret to say, not an isolated one— 
except, perhaps, in the rather ap- 
palling size of the figures. This 
kind of superlatively wasteful mar- 
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keting is common enough these 
days to cause considerable appre 
hension to the merchandiser who 
is disposed to be at all conserva- 
tive. What is the cause? Does 
this wildly extravagant selling,( for 
such it really is) come as the not 
unnatural accompaniment of the 
present jazz age—from “shooting 
the works” as a gambler’s choice? 
Part of the answer may be found 
here, but we think the real reason 
is that ‘production efficiency has 
gone far ahead of the same thing 
as applied to marketing. 

In other words, a vastly greater 
proportion of precise, scientific 
thought has been expended on mak 
ing the merchandise than on selling 
it. Volume, it seems, must be had 
at any cost and so sales depart- 
ments are strained to the cracking 
point in reaching arbitrary quotas 
that are progressively larger year 
by year. This goes to make up an 
unthinkably anomalous situation- 
super-economy in making; an ex- 
cessive waste in selling. 

By no means do we want to be 
understood as intimating here that 
the striving for a constantly mount- 
ing sales volume is, per se,a waste 
ful process. The unquestioned suc- 
cess attained by literally thousands 
of advertisers could be cited in 
complete refutation of any such 
mischievous pronouncement. But 
we do believe, and could quote any 
number of outstanding manufac 
turers in complete agreement, that 
the only kind of volume worth 
fighting for is profitable volume 

The late Jackson Johnson once 
told us that the International Shoe 
Company, of which he was the 
head, made’ a net profit of only 
four or five cents on each pair of 
shoes. Huge and continually in- 
creasing sales volume is what en- 
abled Mr. Johnson to sell at this 
close margin and still realize emi- 
nently satisfactory returns. As the 
volume went up, the selling pric: 
come down and the net profits in 
creased. 

Why didn’t it work this way in 
the case of the company mentioned 
by the Detroit advertising agent? 
Simply because the manufacturer 
in question forced his volume arti 
ficially, deliberately cutting down 
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profits so as to gain volume rather 
han permitting volume to operate, 

n economic sequence, to produce a 

wrofit. There is a world of differ- 
nce between the two methods. 

Volume can be, and many times is, 
liability. 





The Cost In one manufac- 
of Sales turing company 

selling several 
Records hundred items, a 


urvey was recently made to see 
vhat could be done to cut down 
he high cost of sales records. 

It was discovered that the 12,000 
dealer cards upon which much in- 
formation was transcribed from 
the salesmen’s reports, including the 
date of each call on the dealer, 
were costing a large amount of 
money. There were more than 
sixty salesmen sending an average 
of six dealer reports each day, or 
calling for 360 daily entries. To 
enter the single entry concerning 
the date the dealer was last called 
on, was taking four hours a day 
which amounted to a yearly cost of 
more than . 

While this entry made the rec- 
ord more complete, the sales man- 
ager was asked how much addi- 
tional business he was securing or 
could get from a study of this one 
item. It was estimated that in 
order to justify this one item mer- 
chandise to the value of at least 
$10,000 would have to be sold, or 
$400 saved in his expense column. 
lhe sales manager found that this 
one -item wasn’t as important to 
him as it would be to dig up the 
added $10,000 in business by other 
methods, and get a net credit for 
$20,000 additional sales. So that 
expensive item was dropped. 

Similar tests were applied to 
other portions of the expensive 
record list. 

When it was considered that 
some of the records requiring the 
cutire time of several clerks at a 
ost of $1,000 to $1,500 a year were 
not referred to sufficiently to jus- 
tify the high cost, they were 
ropped. Inasmuch as territories 


n their entirety were the only por- 
tions of the sales division consid- 
ered in extra remuneration and ad- 
vertising plans, it was found pos- 
sible to drop the close analysis of 
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each county in every territory— 
a holdover from a previous sales 
manager's regime. 

The sales records were greatly 
simplified, kept adequate for all 
practical needs of the sales man- 
ager and vice-president in charge 
of sales, and yet a saving was ef- 
fected which represented an actual 
profit on many thousands of dol- 
lars in gross sales. 

There are complicated records in 
many sales departments which 
could profitably be cut without any 
loss of efficiency and at a great 
saving in time and money. It is 
sometimes amazing to discover, 
when a careful and sensible survey 
is made, how many things which 
cost money can be dispensed with, 
and how big the gross sales have 
to be to justify some of the habit- 
formed luxuries of too much sys- 
tem and too many records. 


A New When advertising 


definitions are 
Definition of (5) ulated —and 


Advertising there has been an 
untold number of them—the defi- 
nition is usually based on the 
premise that advertising is a part 
of the general procedure known as 
merchandising. The question now 
arises, however, whether the child 
has outgrown the parent—in other 
words, has merchandising become 
a part of advertising? 

James D. Tew, president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, 
believes the question calls for an 
affirmative answer. In last week’s 
issue of Printers’ INK in an arti- 
cle entitled: “Does Advertising 
Need a Continual Defense?” Mr. 
Tew says: 

“As an element in merchandis- 
ing, it would certainly seem foolish 
to single out advertising as a de- 
partment that has to be constantly 
defended and explained. And in 
this connection it is most difficult 
to tell whether advertising is mer- 
chandising or the reverse. In fact, 
the whole scheme of selling may 
well be called advertising.” 

It is a fact that the terms mer- 
chandising, selling and advertising, 
not to mention marketing, are 
loosely used. This is not due so 
much to loose thinking among the 
advertising fraternity as it is to the 
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fact that the terms seem to defy 
adequate definition. 

And the reason for this inability 
to pin down these various terms is 
that business is changing so rapidly 
that the meaning of the terms 
changes with similar rapidity. Ad- 
vertising, in particular, or rather 
the scope of advertising, is ex- 
panding at such a remarkable rate 
that today’s definition of where 
advertising begins and ends will 
be of little value tomorrow. 


At Last,an ©. ©. es ye 
aging director o 
Unconven- the Audit Bureau 
tional of Circulations, 
Convention is general chair- 
man of all the committees now ar- 
ranging for the International Ad- 
vertising Association convention to 
be held at Chicago in May. He 
informs us that this convention 
is to be strictly a business con- 
ference without any of the trim- 
mings which, in times past, have 
garnished the meetings of the 
organization. 

Mr. Harn declares that there 
will be no entertainment, no recep- 
tion committees and no fuss made 
over anybody, official or otherwise. 
Funny hat bands, identifying the 
wearers as coming from such and 
such a_ go-getter city, will be 
banned; likewise will badges which 
shout forth the glories of adver- 
tising. 

Advertising clubs may travel to 
Chicago in any way they please. 
They may have special cars or 
even special trains bearing gaudy 
banners which will inform the 
wondering natives whither they 
are bound—if the natives take the 
time to read them, which they 
probably won’t. But, on arriving 
in Chicago, they will not be es- 
corted to their hotels by important 
appearing gentlemen decked out 
with gay ribbons on their coats 
or wearing “Ask Me” badges. If 
any of the visitors are unfamiliar 
with a big city and are uncertain 
as to how to get over into the 
Loop district, they presumably will 
have to consult the motherly wo- 
man who sits at the Travelers’ Aid 
desk, or ask a policeman. (And 
policemen, we understand, are very 
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friendly and helpful in Chicago.) 
Or they can ride over in some of 
Mr. Hertz’s taxicabs; he usually 
has a few of them around the sta- 
tion at about train time if they are 
not otherwise engaged. 

Some of the advertising men 
may possibly miss the unusual tri- 
umphal marches from the station— 
bands playing, banners flapping and 
policemen on _ sputtering motor- 
cycles with sirens wide open clear- 
ing. the way for the visitors who 
want to have a bit of ceremony 
before starting out on the serious 
business of saving the merchandise 
world once more. We say they 
may long for these glories of a by- 
gone day, but what we really be- 
lieve is that they will welcome the 
innovation as showing that adver- 
tising conventions can be conducted 
on a sensible basis. 

When in the fullness of time 
they at length assemble in the meet- 
ing place, they will be spared the 
pain of being forced to listen to 
addresses of welcome by important 
functionaries who, the night before, 
had tried to cram into their minds 
a few facts about this mysterious 
thing called advertising, so as to 
be able to make their talks with at 
least an approach to intelligence. 
Neither will there be any inspira- 
tional speeches, in which the visit- 
ors will be exhorted to do and dare 
to advance the glories of the great 
cause. There will, however, Mr 
Harn tells us, be presentations by 
economists, advertisers, advertising 
agents and others dealing in an 
expert way with certain funda- 
mental questions to which the busi 
ness world is seeking an answer. 

We think Mr. Harn has a good 
idea; we hope we can carry it out 
and that his convention will be a 
complete success. Meanwhile, if 
he will consider a suggestion from 
us, why would it not be advisable 
to have some such standard apply 
to the annual dinner of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations which will 
be held during that body’s conven- 
tion at Chicago next October? 


_ Robert H. Smith, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the J. T. Baker Chemi- 
cal Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., has 
joined the staff of The Porter Corpora 
tion, Boston advertising agency, a 
account executive. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 
40 EAST 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Snider Packing Corporation 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 



































A Berlin Letter from 
Younggreen 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 
Berttn, Fes. 26, 1929. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Some of my colleagues in New York 
sent me a copy of your magazine of 
February 7 in which your editorial ap- 
pears “World Prosperity in Advertis- 
ing.” May I compliment you on this 
very fine editorial which is in keeping 
with the spirit of the International Ad- 
vertising Convention in Berlin. You 
have touched upon our official slogan 
of the convention. 

I have been in Berlin for over a 
week making arrangements for our 
convention. had the honour of being 
received by Dr. Stresemann, Foreign 
Minister of the German Republic. Dr. 
Luther, former chancellor of the Ger- 
man Republic, gave me a dinner two 
days ago. These incidents are recogni- 
tion of the fact that official Germany is 
fully aware of the importance of this 
convention to Berlin. ' 

The preparatory committees are work- 
ing at the present time, and I believe 
from what have .seen in Berlin that 
visitors to this convention will not only 
be received with a great friendly spirit 
but will attend the greatest convention 
in the history of the I.A.A., for Ger- 
many is working for the success of the 
convention. Things have developed 
here way beyond my expectations and 
everything is being highly or, anized. 
In my opinion anyone interested in ad- 
vertising, merchandising and interna- 
tional trade should not fail to attend 
this convention which will be an out- 
standing thing in any man’s life. 

C. C. YouncGReen, 
President. 
* * * 


Chicago Bureau Elects 
New Officers 


New directors were elected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chicago Better Busi- 
ness Bureau as follows: Max A. Berns, 
of the Universal Portland Cement Com- 
pany and chairman of the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council; William E. Donahue, 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune; Hayes McFarland, of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner; William 
McNamee, of the Chicago Evening 
American; Arthur Myhrum, of the Chi- 
cago Daily Journal, and_ Taylor Strawn, 
of the Elgin National Watch Company. 

With the co-operation of Chicago 
newspapers, the insertion of advertising 
offering for sale complete flats of fur- 
niture at sacrifice prices has_been made 
very difficult in that city, Flint Grin- 
nell, manager of the Chicago Bureau, 
noted in his annual report. Not so 
long ago this Bureau discovered that 
in Chicago somewhat over 200 persons 
and firms were actively engaged in the 
business of stocking flats with furniture 
or clothing for the sole purpose of con- 
ducting “sacrifice sales.” 
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Better Business Subscriptions 


Deductible from Income 

That dues and subscriptions to the 
Better Business Bureaus are deductible 
as business expenses from income taxes 
is the opinion expressed in a letter re 
cently sent the National Better Business 
Bureau, Inc., New York, by L. K. Sun- 
derlin, chief of section, of the Treasury 
Department, at Washington, D. C. 

In expressing the opinion, Mr. Sund 
erlin gave the following reasons: 

“From the evidence submitted it ap- 
pears that your corporation was formed 
tor the purpose of furthering and pro- 
moting honesty, truthfulness and re 
liability in the sale of merchandise, se- 
curities and _ services, discouraging 
fraudulent and deceptive methods in 
business and thereby increasing public 
confidence in advertising salesmanship 
and business generally. A further pur 
pose was to teach the public by instruc 
tion and education how to discriminate 
between legitimate and illegitimate busi- 
ness practices and also to inform and 
warn the public against the latter, and 
to co-operate with public officials in 
protecting the public against fraud. 

“In reply you are advised that upon 
consideration of the purposes for which 
your organization was formed it is held 
that the dues and subscriptions paid by 
your members are deductible as busi- 
ness expenses for income tax purposes 
only in the event that the membership 
of the payors is employed as a means 
of advancing their business interests.” 

* * * 


Some Hints to Advertising 
Managers 


Be on time or ahead of time with 
your plans. The advertising manage: 
who constantly keeps advertisements, or 
series of advertisements, on the sales 
manager’s desk, is cultivating the sales 
manager’s good-will. is was one of 
the hints given to advertising managers 
by Charles W. Matheson, general sales 
manager of Dodge Brothers, Inc., in a 
recent talk before the Adcraft Club of 
Detroit. 

Other suggestions, culled from Mr 
Matheson’s experience, were that the ad- 
vertising manager make sure his ideas 
are good, that he study them, believe 
them and be so acquainted with them 
that he be able to discuss them from 
every angle. Mr. Matheson also pointed 
out the advertising manager should hold 
before him the idea of creating adver 
tising that will inspire public confidence 
in his product. 

* * 


Battle Creek Club Joins 
International Association 


The Adcraft Club of Battle Creek, 
Mich., at a recent meeting, was pre 
sented with a charter by the Interna- 
tional Advertising Association. Far! 
Lines, chairman of the Fifth District. 
made the award, assisted by H. H. Bur 
dick, of Detroit. 
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Adopt Code of Advertising 
Ethics for ‘Broadcasting 


A code of ethics, drawn up by the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau at the 
request of radio station owners to aid 
them in determining what advertising 
shall be allowed in broadcast programs, 
was adopted in “principle and purpose” 
last week by the Chicago Broadcasters’ 
Association. While the actual wording 
is still to be decided upon, Printers’ 
Ink is informed by William J. Clark, 
secretary of the association, that the 
preamble or keynote of the code will be 
the following: 

Station directors should be aware 
onstantly of the fact that broadcasting 
is listened to by all members of the 
family circle and that nothing should 
be broadcast that is in poor taste, em- 
barrassing or offensive when heard by 
ill members of the family. 

In addition, the following 
points will be incorporated 
code: 

1. All advertising shall be clearly and 
plainly presented as such. 

2. Any and all statements shall be 
\ccurate, honest and not capable of de- 
ts listeners. 

. No statements derogatory to other 
forms of advertising shall used. 

4. No statements reflecting discredit 
yn competitive products or other mer- 
chandise or business houses shall be 
used. 

5. Statements of a superlative nature 
which are incapable of proof, unbe- 
lievable or which invite _ retaliatory 
statements shall not be u 

6. Any product or service, the sale 
of which is contrary to interstate laws, 
shall not be allowed to use time over 
the air. 

This code, when finally drawn up, 
Mr. Clark explains, will aim to impose 
upon radio station owners much the 
same rules that now ide reputable 
vublications in determining what adver- 
tising shall be allowed. In all ques- 
tionable cases it has been agreed to 
seek the counsel of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau. When the account is 
medical in nature, the advice of the 
American Medical Association will be 
sought. 

The National Association of Broad- 
asters, it is understood, is also prepar- 
ing a code for the guidance of its mem- 
bers, which will - presented at its 
meeting at Chicago next week and 
acted upon at that time. A committee 
from the Chicago Broadcasters will at- 
tend this meeting in the hope that the 
two codes finally adopted may be as 
ilike as possible. 

* 
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Cleveland Club’s School Has 
Tenth Birthday 


The tenth anniversary of the advertis- 
ing school of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club was celebrated recently by a lunch- 
eon. Dean Charles _ ears, of the 
advertising school, R. E. Fowler, who 
founded the school, and William Ganson 
Rose, reviewed the history of the school’s 
levelopment and discussed its importance 
actor in advertising. 


as a 
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Budget System Must Replace 


High Pressure Salesmanship 
Market analyses and census of dis- 
tribution upon which more and more 
dependence is being placed today by 
merchants is making necessary a rad- 
ical revision of selling plans, said John 

Jones, sales manager of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York, 
before a recent meeting of the New 
York Sales Managers Club. He pointed 
out that we are beginning to learn more 
of consumer possibilities in the various 
localities today and consequently high- 
pressure salesmanship must be discarded 


and distribution regulated upon a 
bud et. 

merican buyers are becoming more 
saleswise,” said r. Jones, “and a 


salesman today must be more of a busi- 
ness builder and co-operate with the 
local merchant in meeting the needs 
and demands of the public.” 

To get that co-operation a sales cam- 
paign must be placed upon a budget 
and that budget must be based upon 
the known consumption possibilities of 
the market, he continued. And by the 
same token the co-operation between 
headquarters and the salesmen must be 
upon a basis, which means that a scien- 
tific sales organization including man- 
agement and salesmen must be budgeted. 
This, however, declared Mr. Jones, does 
not mean that salesmen can be treated 
as machines. They are personalities and 
must be mana with that in view. 
Under the new system, whereby sales 
are limited to a definite budget and 
overselling is checked with as rigid a 
hand as is underselling, salesmen are 
required to make out many more reports 
than they have been accustomed to in 
the past. Mr. Jones concluded by saying 
that this, however, greatly complicates 
the problem of management. 

* * * 


Newspaper Departmental for 


, Pacific Coast Convention 
aper departmental is being 
y Walter P. Burn, | 


the American Newspaper 
sociation, for the annual convention of 
the Pacific Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion. The departmental will be a com- 
bination of the newspaper publishers’ 
representative and the newspaper ad- 
vertising departmental 

Rollin C. Ayres, head of the direct- 
mail department of the Zellerbach Paper 
Company, has been selected to head 
a committee on three-minute speaking 
contests for the convention. 

“ee we 


Now Hatch-Sattley, Inc. 

Hatch-Sattley, Inc., has been formed 
as the successor to Talbot C. Hatch & 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
Mr. Hatch is "prestient and treasurer 
of the new firm, H. C. Sattley, for one 
year with a atch agency, and for 
merly with the Mech: Kirkgasser & 
Company and the McGraw-Hill *Publish. 
ing Company, Inc., is vice-president 
and secreta’ Albert E. Russell is also 
a vice-president. 








Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HERE is considerable talk 

about the stockingless fad 
which is expected to assume real 
proportions this summer. Whether 
the hosiery manufacturers are 
worried over this development is 
something the Schoolmaster does 
not know. However, he does 
know of at least several companies 
in this field which are not going to 
be caught as were many corset 
manufacturers when women’s ideas 
regarding corsets changed radi- 
cally. 

These hosiery companies are not 
only going to turn out stockings in 
the sunburn shades, but they are 
also going to make their stockings 
circular knit and without seams, 
fashion marks or heel reinforcing 
visible. As a consequence, the 
hosiery will be just about as in- 
conspicuous as it is possible to 
make it. 

According to Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, “this type of hosiery is likely 
to become a summer fad with the 
younger generation.” Not a bad 
example, that, of turning a sales 
obstacle into a sales asset. 


This subject of style brings to 
the Schoolmaster’s mind another 
recent development. According to 
a current advertisement of the 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, the com- 
pletely carpeted floor, as distin- 
guished from the floor partially 
covered with a large-sized rug or 
a group of scatter rugs, has re- 
turned to favor. Most members of 
the Class will be able to remember 
when the _living-room—otherwise 
called the parlor—was entirely cov- 
ered with carpet from baseboard 
to baseboard. Then style changed 
—or was it the advertising of 
hardwood floors? In any event, 
the carpet was outmoded. Now it 
appears as though Dame Fashion 
is again smiling upon it, if she has 
not actually adopted it as her prime 
favorite. 

The question which comes to the 
Schoolmaster’s mind, and which 
arises as a result of the clever way 


in which the hosiery manufacturers 
are meeting the stockingless fad, 
is: What are the hardwood floor- 
ing people and the rug manufac- 
turers going to do? It will be in- 
teresting to watch and see. 

* * * 


Arnold Bennett, H. G. Wells, 
and George Bernard Shaw were 
asked by Harrods, Ltd., famous 
London department store, to “lend 
the influence of their pen to the 
cause of business”—if we may use 
Harrods’ own words. All three 
replied. Harrods used full-pages 
in newspapers to let them tell why 
they would not lend their pen to 
commerce. 

Says Mr. Bennett: 

“The reason is that public opin- 
ion in Britain is not yet ripe to ap- 
prove the employment of respon- 
sible imaginative writers to whom 
it has granted a reputation in any 
scheme of publicity for a commer- 
cial concern. Personally I differ 
from public opinion in this matter ; 
but the opinion exists and I will 
not flout it. In flouting it I should 
certainly lose caste, and I do not 
intend to lose caste by attempting 
to create a precedent which could 
result, for me, in nothing save a 
disadvantageous notoriety. The 
time must inevitably come, sooner 
or later, when the precedent will 
be created, and after it is estab- 
lished people will wonder why it 
should ever have met with opposi- 
tion. But the creator of the pre- 
cedent will not be myself.” 

Mr. Wells, after characteristi- 
cally expressing his deep interest 
in commercial activity, refused 
Harrods’ offer but added that some 
time he might like to investigate 
the famous London establishment 
with the idea of using the results 
of his investigation in a novel 
which, of course, would cost Har- 
rods nothing. 

Mr. Shaw, with his usual mod- 
esty, finished his refusal with the 
statement : 

“By all means let our commer- 
cial houses engage skilled but 
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sales action out of 
erest in your adver- 


Get definite 


consumer int 





tised product oF service by 
unmistakably marking for 
each consumer the place 


where he may satisfy his im- 
pulse to inquire and buy. 


You best accomplish this ideal tie- 
in by featuring your trade name oF 
mark in the electric words of @ 
Flexlume sign, projecting out from 
and over your dealers’ doors. 

Let us mail details of a plan which, 
with a few Flexlumes at the start, 
enables you t prove the selling value 
of this permanent form of dealer-help- 


FLEXLUME CorPORATION 
2059 Military Road, Buffalo, N. 
Factories at 
Y 


Sales and Ser- 

vice Offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chief ities of and Toronto, 
U. S. @ Can. 


nd Can. 





FLE 
XLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


. COMBINATION DESIGNS 





. . Exposep Lamp 





Tuse ... GLass LETTER . 
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nameless scribes like Callisthenes 
to write their advertisements as 
such. But a writer who has been 
consecrated by Fame to the ser- 
vice of the public, and has thus 
become prophet as well as author, 
must take wages in no other ser- 
vice.” 

The Schoolmaster congratulates 
Harrods on realizing the value of 
letting three eminent writers tell 
why they will not write commer- 
cial publicity. Their explanations 
make interesting advertisements. 

These three famous writers de- 
serve sympathy. But for the sad 
accident that they were born in the 
British Isles they might quite 
easily lend their pens to the cause 
of advertising at a great many 
dollars per word and not even be 
forced to the trouble of writing 
their own testimonials. 

As a final thought the School- 
master might add that a number of 
well-known American writers have 
quite legitimately lent their pens to 
commerce with no loss of prestige 
or apparent diminution of fame. 
Can it be that the three eminent 
Englishmen are perhaps taking 
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themselves and their calling a bit 
too seriously ? 
* * * 


It often occurs to the School 
master, while he is scanning adver- 
tisements in various classes of me 
diums, that many manufacturers 
are apparently advertising to them 
selves rather than to the peopl 
whom they want to sell. It take 
no great amount of imagination t 
see that this is one reason for tl 
relative inefficiency of some adver 
tising—especially that addressed 
consumers. 

One of the Schoolmaster’s ass: 
ciates on Printers’ INK editorial 
staff was discussing this very ques 
tion recently in Memphis wit! 
Clarence Saunders—the man wh 
created and lost the Piggly-Wigg! 
chain of grocery stores and wh 
chai: 


now is building another 
known as Clarence Saunders 
Stores, Inc. 


The interesting and dynamic M: 
Saunders believes that doing th: 
right kind of newspaper advertis 
ing is by all odds the most im 
portant selling function of his 
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I AM WELL 

/ Satisfied that the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER—“ The Red Book” —stands alon: 
for dependability. 
stantly laboring to keep the information to 

Everything 

NATIONAL ADVERTISERS and ADVERTIS.- 

ING AGENCIES can be found in this SERVICE. 


The large force is con- 


you need to know about 


Quit Guessing — Get the Register!! 


National Register Publishing Company 
Eastern Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 





Western Offices 
140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
1226 Russ Bldg., San Francisco 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT BY 
CURRIER & HARFORD LTD 
ve SEEKING A SALESMAN 

















Everett Currier, having bought out 
his partner Mr Harford, 1s in a post- 
tion to make an attractive proposal 
toa salesman of the highest caliber. 
2@ Our business as creators & print- 
ers of advertising literature is ade- 
quately financed ‘& our plant in the 
new Master Printers Building 1s per- 
fectly equipped for typographic and 
color printing, including color offset 
of exceptionally salable quality 2a 
The work we are doing, the class of 
customers we serve & the advantage 
of Mr Currier's layout ability will be 
an incentive to one of the best print- 
ing & offset salesmen in New York. 
2a If you merely wish to experiment 
please do not reply to thisadvertise- 
ment ae Otherwise please reply, by 
letter only, to Mr Engelmann, 460 
West Thirty-fourth Street New York 
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The Job I Want 


is on sales staff of established trade 
magazine that offers real opportu- 
nity. Eight years’ experience in 
advertising and merchandising a 
selling national trade-paper space 
Prefer Cleveland hea = a a 
have excellent edvertiont and agency 
contacts in Ohio, Mich., Ind. 
Clean record will bear closest. in- 
vestigation. Present and previous 
employers will supply information 
as to ability and production. Prefer 
salary and commission basis. In 
early thirties, married, Gentile. Can 
be available April 15th or May Ist. 
Address 
“*J,”" Box 297, Printers’ Ink, 231 
South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

















HERE'S THE OPPORTUNITY 


An established, fully recognized 
New York Agency with real 
accounts is looking to spread 
its wings! Has valuable open- 
ing for one or two account 
executives whose past experi- 
ences have proved their mettle. 
Will also consider consolida- 
tion with another equally am- 
bitious smaller agency! 

Write us. Your communi- 
cation will be held strictly 
confidential. 

Address “‘N,” Box 150, Printers’ Ink 














Photo Engraving == 
Sales and Service 


man wanted— We want to hear 
from a man who appreciates 
good work and excellent ser- 
vice. Plant runs day and night 
and produces the finest quality 
hoto engraving. Process and 
n Day, Black and White.This 
opportunity occurs because we 
have greatlyincreased our facili- 
ties and are therefore able to in- 
crease our output substantially. 


Quality Photo Engraving Co. 
Incorporated 
216 East 45th St. 






















Murray Hill 9733 
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chain. Hence it all must be writ- 
ten and typed exclusively from the 
standpoint of how it is going to 
affect the reader. He regards this 
policy as so outstandingly essen- 
tial that he will not allow any 
operator of a Saunders store to 
exercise his individual judgment 
as to the kind of advertising he 
shall employ. 

If the operator wants to work 
out an idea of his own he is free 
to do so, but he must not use it 
until it has been approved at the 
Memphis central office. Sometimes 
approval is given; generally it is 
not. New and current editorial 
copy appears in cases where the 
copy may refer to strictly local 
matters or where the operator may 
prefer to choose his own editorial 
copy from a large book of head- 
ings and introductions supplied him 
bv the chain management. 

: Ss 

Mr. Saunders justifies his un- 
yielding policy and his strict cen- 
sorship over the advertising used 
by even the smallest unit in the 
chain by the fact that “many years 
of experience have demonstrated 
the trade-getting results of my par- 
ticular kind of advertising.” He 
is not surprised when an operator 
tells him he does not like his stand- 
ardized copy; he does not like it 
himself, generally speaking. 

“IT have found,” he says, “that the 
ideal newspaper advertisement for 
our kind of store is a full page 
with a good black heading and all 
the way from 100 to 200 words of 
editorial introduction. The re- 


Wanted—A Sales Manager 
as a 50/50 Partner 


Hundreds of small, well-rated concerns are 
feeling the pinch of severe competition. Their 
products are good but their selling methods 
and publicity are h y and 
They need skilled help to modernize their 
marketing, but they cannot afford high -salaried, 
full-time” “sales and advertising managers. 
Part-time personal service meets such wide- 
spread needs. This is my old successful busi- 
po to which I am _ now returning, a line 
re I know my stuff, both general and tech- 
bt. plans, sales manuals, visual sales 
presentations, sales promotion detail, direct 
a. house organs, dealer helps and adver- 











gs. 
I need a forceful = Manager partner to 
help secure eight or ten clients on a monthly 
retainer basis, and team up with me in 
ous them real sales-building, profit- 
increasing service. 


Please write me in some detail. Location, 
New York Ci 
Address “X,” Box 158, Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 


TERRITORIAL SALES MANAGER 


To take charge of five district offices, controlling organi- 
zation of 100 specialty salesmen selling WHIZ products 
through leading automotive wholesalers. 

It is not necessary that you have experience in this 
particular line or trade, but it is absolutely essential that 
you have a successful record as a merchandiser and 
handler of men. 

The starting salary for this position will be more than 
attractive to the man selected notwithstanding the excep- 
tional future possibilities. 

Your application should give full details as to past 
experience and clearly indicate a record that will war- 
rant a personal interview. 


Address: 
R. M. Hollingshead, Jr. 
The R. M. Hollingshead Co. 
Camden, N. J. 

















WAN TE D 


Unusual Products or Inventions 


E are in the market for a decidedly unusual 

product, patented invention or new idea 
that we can patent, and will pay liberally, either 
all cash or cash and royalty basis. 

We prefer mechanical specialties with eye- 
catching demonstration and real merit that can be 
sold to housewives, motorists or men generally 
thru specialty salesmen. Prefer type of article not 
in close competition with dealer-sold merchandise. 
Product must have real novelty, and meet an ex- 
isting or potential demand in big market. 


Give complete facts in letter, including product’s selling 
history (if any). If interested, will close deal at once. 


Rhodes KRISS-KROSS Corp. 
Dept. C-3673. 1418 Pendleton Ave., St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 






























CHAIN STORE 
EXECUTIVE AVAILABLE 


15 years’ experience. Head buyer 
grocery chain. Knows the chain- 
store business from A to Z. Write 
“C,” Box 292, Printers’ Ink. 




































Splendid Opportunity Available 
Manufacturer of metal advertising special- 
ties has openings in a number of principal 
eities for men now selling dealer helps, 
printing or other non-conflicting merchan- 
dise. Plenty of room for action and gen- 
erous earnings. Strictly commission but 
very liberal and effective sales co-operation. 
Applications held in strict confidence. 
Mayer Mfg. Corp., Dent. P., 1436 Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago. 




















Are you selling 


ADVERTISING? 


Unusual opportunity in New York for 
energetic salesman, with good contacts, 
who can close new business if backed 
by the close co-operation of a live group. 
Salary plus commission. Write fully 
in confidence to 

Se Box 151, Printers’ Ink 

































Publicity and advertising specialist 


for organization engaged in the field 
of industrial and commercial research. 

| ‘This calls for a man with a broad 

| experience along publicity and promo- 

| tional lines capable of developing an 
effective plan for merchandising this 
type of service. Address ““G,”’ Box 
295, Printers’ Ink. 


































| Man to direct the work 


of floor space allocation, office layout 
and arrangement and flow of work 
studies looking toward the simplifica- 
tion of office operation; extensive ex- 
perience with modern office manage- 
ment methods and devices important. 


Address “‘H,”’ Box 296, Printers’ Ink. 

































High Grade Publication or 
House Organ Wanted— 
by well-equip Printing Plant in 
central New York State. 25 to 100 
thousand edition, in 2 or 3 colors— 
requiring exceptional typography and 
presswork. Can handle artwork, lay- 
out and engravings if advisable. Ad- 
dress “B,”” Box 139, Printers’ Ink. 
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mainder of the space is taken up 
with a dozen or so items and prices 
each being mentioned in a line o 
heavy type extending clear across 
the page. This is not particularl, 
beautiful from a _ typographical 
standpoint. But it sells goods, and 
sa 4 is the test. 

“A clean-cut, continuous and co: 
sistent editorial policy is the fou 
dation for real success in chain 
store newspaper advertising. I sa\ 
this because I have seen results 
come this way when they could 
not be produced by other methods 
These results are not always a 
parent as coming direct from a 
particular advertisement ; they com: 
rather from the cumulative effect 
they produce in the public mind i 
relation to its notion of, or belic! 
in, our particular kind of merchan 
dising. And, of course, this is th 
trade reputation that must carry 
over our business from one yea! 
into the next.” 

The Schoolmaster thoroughly 
agrees with Mr. Saunders that his 
advertising lacks dignity and that 
the typographical scheme is atro- 
cious. But if this kind will sell 
goods to his trade and the other 
kind won’t, who is there to say he 
is following a wrong policy? 


Louis Philippe Expands 


Advertising 

Louis Philippe, Inc., New York, cos 
metics, which heretofore has been ad 
vertising locally, is starting an adve1 
tising campaign using newspapers in 
metropolitan cities. This campaign is 
being directed by Cecil, Warwick & 
Cecil, Inc., advertising agency. 














Hiring, Training, Developing 
Commission Salesmen 
Is No Job For a Novice 


A man (age 31) who has made 
good at doing all three (selling an 
educational service) is resigning 
his present position April Ist. He 
would like to tackle a similar job 
in Chicago or on the Pacific Coast. 


As an alternative, a general mag- 
azine or trade-paper selling oppor- 
tunity would fit his experience, 
natural ability and adaptability. 


Address ‘‘M,’’ Box 299, 
Printers’ Ink 
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Wouldn’t Play Second Choice 
to “The Nervous Wreck” 


A. B. Leacu & Company, Inc. 
New Yor« 





ear Schoolmaster: 


Your article on Second CMoice brings 

mind an incident that may be of 
iterest. 
Anita Loos, aided by her husband, 
John Emerson, had written a play called 
[he Whole Town’s Talking” which 
iey had produced in association with 
the Shuberts (if my memory serves me). 
It was an amusing little comedy and 
as doing fair business. Its principal 
\pposition was the comedy hit of that 
ason “The Nervous Wreck. 

I met John and told him I thought 
I had an advertising idea for him. e 
eplied that they needed one and asked 
e what I had on my mind. I showed 
im the advertising idea sketched out 
mething as follows: 

You will go to the theater more than 
nee this year so put “The Whole 
lown’s Talking” on your list. It is 
ext to the funniest play in town. 

As the common form of theatrical 
lvertising is to say “The funniest 
irce in 20 years” or “New York’s 
reatest comedy” or words to that ef- 
fect, I thought that if a producer came 
ut and admitted that there might be 
1 comedy in town as funny, or even 
innier, the advertisement would at- 
tract attention. Also it would open up 
possibilities for some press work. John 
yoked it over and looked at me and 
iid “I suppose you think that ‘The 
Nervous Wreck’ is funnier.” I replied 
that I did and somehow all further dis- 
ussion stopped. 

Howarp Ftoat. 





New Account with Birming- 


ham Agency 


The advertising account of the Fed- 
ral Phosphorus Company, Birmingham, 
\la., is being directed by Silver 
Douce, advertising agency of that city. 
l'extile magazines are being used for the 
resent. 











WA NTED 
Assistant in Make-Up Department 


Weekly magazine requires, im- 
mediately, bright, young man, 
as assistant in make-up depart- 
ment with good opportunity 
for steady advancement. 

Some previous advertising 
experience necessary qualifica- 
tion. Salary to begin, $30.00 
per week. 

Make-Up, Box 103, 

Madison Square Post Office 

New York City 
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Wanted! 


Right Hand Man for 
Creative Head of 
Printing Plant 
A RR 


A production man now earning 
over $5000 and thoroughly experi- 
enced is wanted to take burden of 
direction from executive of suc- 
cessful and old-established printers. 
He must be able to grasp ideas and 
take charge of practical details of 
carrying out work from dummies 
to completion of fine printed adver- 
tising, and he must know printing 
processes, paper and essentials of 
good workmanship. 


Address “‘Z,”” Box 160, 
Printers’ Ink 

















PRODUCTION 
MANAGER | 


Wanted | 


by established, growing, 
New York agency. Young 
man who “knows his 
stuff” but still can learn 
and build his own future. 
Moderate salary to start. 
Give full details :—age, ex- 
perience, salary, religion. 


Address “W,” Box 157 
Printers’ Ink 
































AVAILABLE 


Salesman — Assistant Sales i 
14 years’ experience—sound advertising 
knowledge—knows furniture —~ allied 
busineeses—good following. 

Wants a sound proposition where = 
can make some money—preferably 
advertised line to sell in the Metro- 
politan New York Territory. 

JOSEPH CLARICH 
1107 55th St., Brooklyn, New York 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TRADE ASSN. MANAGEMENT—An 
experienced Trade Association Executive 
with well-equipped office and staff is in posi- 
tion to serve an association oe 6. head- 
quarters in New York, Box 448 


Publishing Opportunity in Florida— 
Established class paper and plant in —_ 
ishing community for man ition. Brice 
live in South, A good proposition. Pric 
$7,500, with $5,000 down. Harris-Dibbl . 
Co. , 11 West 42nd St., New York City. 


AN ASSURED FUTURE 

A thorough knowledge of printing and 
how to sell the product—how to con- 
tinue a successful business—plus just a 
few thousand dollars to indicate future 
interest so as to eventually become sole 
owner of a real printing plant. ere is 
an opportunity Se the individual who 
= qualify. Address Box 909, Meriden, 
onn. 














WILL SACRIFICE OVER 
$1000.00 WORTH OF MULTIGRAPH 
EQUIPMENT FOR $450.00 
1—No. 36 Multigraph, motor driven, au- 
tomatic feed, signature and printing at- 
tachments. Factory rebuilt at cost of 
$250.00—good as new. 2 Flexo type-set- 
ters, 2 motors, 3 drums, extra rollers, 
type, etc. Due to change in plans, equi 
ment was never used after rebuilding. . 
E. Robas, Bellmore, L. I. Telephone, 

Lexington 8767 


SAVE MONEY 


on your printing. S our prices. > 
campaigns handl Ideas created ‘opy 
written for folders, booklets, letters, etc., 
15 years’ experience. Submit your prob- 
lems for FREE analysis. Answer this 
advertisement on your letter-head, and we 
will send you FREE 100 business ors 
with your name done in “into; phy.” 
CORRECT PRINTING COMPAN 
Center and Grand Sts., New York City 


WANT FREE LANCE 
ARTIST 


Advertising Agency close to central zone 
will rent light outside space at very 
moderate rate to be paid in work, no 
cash involved. An opportunity for good 
eneral commercial artist who can handle 
ettering, design, figure work, make 
rough prelims, and do high grade fin- 
ished work, to acquire new client and 
free lance at will ier others. Box 474, 
Printers’ I. 








MIDDLE-AGED MAN WITH EXPE. 
RIENCE in soliciting advertisements for 
newspaper and advertising agency. We 
offer a good oom. rite Box 
459, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—COPY WRITER AND 
LAYOUT MAN for writing prospec 
tuses and Direct Mail Selling Litera 
ture. New York City. Part-time work. 
Box 453, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN OR WOMAN TO 
SELL ART FOR GROWING 
STUDIO. PHONE: PENNSYL- 
VANIA 7603. 


SALESMAN —printing with high class 
clientele to contact with his accounts for 
their multigraphing—addressing and mail- 
ing requirements for a | ag letter shop. 
Box 108, 228 W. 42nd St., Ve 


WANTED—A1 advertising ey Ex- 
—- in railway field will be helpful. 
plendid opportunity in Chicago terri- 
tory for business- -getter on national 
monthly. Box 454, Printers’ Ink. 


A-| photo retoucher for 
General work. Box 46], 
Printers’ Ink. 


One familiar with footwear fashions 
and an ability to write concisely of style 
trends and developments in_New York. 
Weekly articles required. Furnish sam- 
ples of work and references in first 
letter. Box 455, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Young man to sell advertis- 
ing on New York trade paper; experience 
desirable, but not essential; excellent 
future prospects; commission basis at 
start; opportunity to learn publishing 
business. Give age, experience, educa- 
tion and religion. Box 456, P. I. 


_LETTERER WANTED 
Splendid opportunity for young man to 
improve his ability in high-class studio. 
Only mail applications considered. State 
full particulars in first letter. The 
Graphic Arts Company, 172 High St., 
Hartford, Conn. 


. SALESMEN 

with experience in selling advertising. 
We manufacture a complete line of p 
tographic specialties, window and counter 
displays, post-cards, salesmen’s portfolios, 
etc. Can be handled as an eattugve 
or side-line. Commission basis. 
Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. ™ 
































HELP WANTED 
ADVERTISING—Salesman familiar with 
out-door display advertising. A most 
unusual opportunity for the man possess- 
ing the ability to establish or in com- 





mand of a clientele. Salary and com- 
mission. Give briefly your qualifications. 
Box 471, Printers’ Ink. 








Unusual Chance for Advertising Sales- 
man—New, patented advertising novelty 
of instant appeal. Seasonal. Of interest 
to biggest national advertisers. Chance 
to net at least $15,000 yearly. Will make 
appointments in Chicago or Detroit. 

urry—a chance like this comes seldom. 
PHILIP C. PACK CO., Sth Fir., 202 
E. Washington St., Ann Arbor, “Mich. 
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Assistant Advertising Manager wanted 
An experienced copy writer and idea 
man about 26 years of age not afraid 
of hard work can secure good position 
with growing organization. Sell yourself 
in first letter. Give complete details— 
age, experience, education and salary 
desired. Box 466 Printers’ Ink. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 


VOL. 5—1929 


The only annual (10x13 in.) looseleaf 
collection of its kind. Contains over 100 
of the year’s best advertising posters, 
booklets, folders, etc. ALL COLOR RE- 
PRODUCTIONS. Price: $6.00, postpaid. 


MODERN POSTER ANNUAL 
251 West 98th Street, New York 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Young Junior Executive, college grad- 
uate, knowledge of direct-by-mail and« 
sales promotion, seeks position as assist- 
ant to sales or advertising manager. 
Box 450, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Expert—Artist, advertise- 
ment writer for magazines, newspapers, 
etc. Direct-by-mail and catalogs. Full or 
part time. Fourteen years’ experience. 
Box 465, Printers’ Ink. 


Competent Advertising and Sales Pro- 
motion Man—35, married, seeks con- 
nection with middle-west industrial or- 
ganization. st of references. Box 
467, Printers’ Ink. 


Publicity Man—36, for 8 years on N. Y. 
Press and past 12 years with David 
Belasco, desires theatrical, motion pic- 
ture or other permanent connection. 
Box 470, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


Versatile concerning all products avail- 
able for free-lance work. Agency and 
trade-paper experience. Box 451, P. I. 


Window Display Expert—Young, ag- 
gressive, 11 years’ experience in every 
phase of display. Will create for you dis- 
plays, dealer helps backgrounds and inte- 
rior displays that retailers everywhere give 
prominence. Moderate fee. Box 472, P. I. 


COPY WRITER WANTS POSITION 

YOUNG, COLLEGE TRAINED, TRAV- 
ELED, EXPERIENCED AGENCY 
MAN. PRESENT EMPLOYER BEST 
REFERENCE. BOX 464, P. I. 





























ADVERTISING 


A young man age 23, graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, desires a position 
with Advertising Agency in New York. 
Studied Advertising, Copy and Layout. 
Salary incidental to possible advance- 
ment. John B. Mack Jr., 187 Whaley 
Street, Freeport, L. I. 
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ARTIST—all-around man, modern crea- 
tive illustrations, visualization, ideas, lay- 
out, cartoons, lettering, six years’ expe- 
rience, desires position offering good o 

portunity to prove ability. Box 469, Pf. 


LETTERING 
Ornamental design and copy for Agen- 
cies, Artists and Advertisers by one 
who has specialized in fineness. Box 
452, Printers’ Ink. 


Experienced Advertising Solicitor 
seeks connections with le publisher 
or publisher representative. Six years’ 
experience contacting national accounts 
for newspapers and trade paper in West- 
ern territory. te ag years of age, 
married. Box 458, P. I. Chicago Office. 


Advertising Man—9 s’ experience in 
direct mail work, including copywriting, 
layouts, sales and collection letters. Thor- 
oughly familiar with production of print- 
ing, engravings and advertising. Am 
married, 30 years of age, and available 
immediately. What have you to offer? 
Box 463, Printers’ Ink. 


7 e 
Direct - Mail Man 
Who knows how to get results, seeks 
bigger opportunity. Has thorough, prac- 
tical knowledge of all phases of direct- 
mail advertising. Capable copywriter 
and visualizer. Agency and printing ex- 
perience. A-1 references. Box 462, P. I. 


A SALESMAN WITH THE 
SUCCESS HABIT! 
Available for Chicago territory, experi- 
enced hard-hitting advertising representa- 
tive with the habit of success. as had 
only a few jobs making good in all of 
them. Let me help with your proposi- 

tion! Box 468, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager—Salesman-Execu- 
tive will be glad to give publisher, pub- 
lisher’s representative, agency or com- 
pany, details of his experience as co- 
publisher periodical, business and ad- 
vertising manager, moderate sized daily 
and salesman on large metropolitan 
newspapers. Now successfully represent- 
ing advertising corporation in East. 
Seeking greater opportunity. Married, 
40 years old. Box 473, Printers’ Ink. 























CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Now available—Expert business-paper cir- 
culation manager just finishing a special 
line of business-paper promotion with ex- 
tremely interesting results. Experienced 
also in handling and securing display and 
classified advertising. An individual of un- 
usual all-round executive ability—Record 
known to prominent =i: pub- 
lishers and executives. Box 449, P. I. 


NEW ENGLAND 


Representative for a New York Publi- 
cation desires to make a new connection. 
Fifteen years’ experience. Thorooahly 
familiar with New England field. - 
cellent =e contacts. Would prefer 
to represent New York or Chicago pub- 
lisher. Trade or consumer publications. 
Interview can be arranged in New York. 
Box 457, Printers’ Ink. 
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Prove It First Through 
PRAIRIE FARMER 


ERE in PRAIRIE FARMER'S territory you 
can reach over 250,000 progressive, prosperous, 
responsive farmers with tremendous buying power. 









Blanket-like coverage, at a comparatively low cost, 
makes it possible for you to economically test this 
tremendous farm market by conducting an advertis- 


ing campaign in PRAIRIE FARMER. 








Then, to further strengthen your sales message, 
you now have the opportunity to “step up” your 
advertising by broadcasting over W L S—PRAIRIE 
FARMER'S own radio station. 








»+> PRAIRIE FARMER-‘ticese 
BURRIDGE D. BUTLER, Publisher 
CHAS. P. DICKSON, Adv.Mgr. ‘J. E. EDWARDS, Associate 


Chicago, IIL. 











1230 W. Washington Blvd. 









































Member of: Standard Farm Paper Unit for Illinois and Indiana. See advertisement page 2. 
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